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SCOTCH WHISKY DISTIL- 
LERS BY ROYAL WARRANTS 
OF APPOINIMENT AND 
SUPPLIERS TO H.M. THE KING 
and H. R. H. PRINCE of WALES. 
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“Buck ano Wart” BRAND 


Scorcit Wlsky DISTILLERS 
“BLACK »“WHITE’” 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., 43 Broadway, New York 
ARTHUR J. BILLIN, United States Manager 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


The yeast in 
Schlitz Beer 
never changes 


Beside purity, there’s nothing 
more important in beer than the 
yeast. 


We experimented for years to 
get a yeast that was right—a yeast 
that would give a better flavor than 
any other teer had. 


When we got it we saved the 
mother cells. And all the yeast 
used in Schlitz beer from that time, 
and forever, is developed from 
those original cells. 


But its best 
goodness 


is purity 


Drinking Schlitz Beer means 
drinking good health. 

Not another beverage which you 
drink is so carefully made. We 
even filter all the air that touches 
it, and sterilize every bottle after 
it is sealed. 


Yet the price of common beer 
buys it. 


Ask for the brewery bottling 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano” 


Ghe WING PIANC 


J ke 

From the Factory We Wars 

at Wholesale Price Piano an 

sell it our- 

selves, It goes direct from our factory 

to your home, We do not employ any 

agents or salesmen, and do not sell 

through dealers or retail stores, When 

you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 

actual cost of making it and our one 

small wholesale _—_. 

This profit is small be- 

Save from cause oe sell thousands 

$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 

retail stores sell no more 

than from twelve to twenty pianos 

yearly, and must charge from $100 to 

$200 profit on each. Think for yourself 
—they cannot help it. 











SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 
No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and 
do not ask for any advance 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisfactory 
after twenty days’ trial in Nw ‘ 
your home, we take it back Mowe seis 
entirely at our expense, You 
pay us nothing unless you 


Ey 45 Styles to Select from ! 


pense to you, 7 
Old instruments taken in 
exchange, Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, 


EASY MONTHLY ship or material, 
PAYMENTS 
Instrumental Attachment imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin 











harp, zither and banjo, 


In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos Vee is to ‘that gives you all the information possessed by exp 


36,000 makes the selection of a piano easy, If rea 
satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, will make you a judge of tone, action, workman 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad, 
seribes the materials used ; gives pictures of all the 


Prominent Purchasers of our pianos include Gov, ports, and tells how they should be made and putt 


Sayers of Texas, Governor t is the only book of its kind ever published, Ité 

Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, one hundred and _ sixteen large pages, and is# 

United States Senator Cameron, General W, R, Miles, “The Book of Complete Information 

Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s ”* We send it free to anyone wishing @ 

Musical Institute ; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female piano, Write for it, g 

College, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 

rege | those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 

© prominent musicians, music teachers and orchestra $ are sold under the sa guan 

leaders throughout the United States. Wing Organs Wing wag Sent on trial 
of the United States, freight paid in advance by us,4 
any advance payment or deposit being made, 


You Need This Book if you intend to buy a piano, easy monthly payments, Separate organ catalog 


A book—not a catalogue— request, 


WING SON 


419-421 West Thirteenth Street, New York Cit 
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“HERE'S TO A QUICK 
RUN”’ 


It’s a wise stewart that fills his 
lockers with a goodly supply of 


Dewar’s 
Scotch 


(“‘The Whiskey of Distinction’’) 


The number of empty Dewar's Scotch 
Whiskey bottles washed up on the 
beaches show that the average yachts- 
man kuows a good thing and uses it. 











A YACHTING POSTER 


* Here's to a quick run"’ (copyright 1903 by 
ie lerick Glassup) in an original drawing by 
Carlton T. Ch M man, shown herewith Printed 
in four colors on heavy piste paper, without 
ady aot ements, and sent to any address on 
receipt of 10 ce ents in silver. Suitable for fram- 
ing in club-house or home. 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 


Sole Agent to John Dewar & Sons, Ltd. 


126 Bleecker Street, New York, 
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BIGGAMEIN MEXICO 


BEAR, DEER, WILD HOG, MOUNTAIN LION, JAGUAR 
«, ANTELOPE, WOLVES, MOUNTAIN SHEEP, TURKEY 

A Hunting Lodge in the heart of Sierra 
Madre in Sonora. Our outfit complete. We 
furnish everything and make your trip a suc- 
cess and one to be remembered. Two and 
one-half days from El Paso, Texas. Camp run 
by Americans. Rates: $2.50 per day. 

For photos and particulars address— 


CHIHUAHUITA LODGE 
Colonia Pacheo, CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 





—~—eoeoreereoorornorereoeoeoveovevevwvvevvevecvw5$r”ee* 
PPP PPB PPLPPP LA 


“Queen of Sea Routes” 
Florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 


between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 
dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 


Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 
‘‘Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 

J, 0, WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and 7. M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 


General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 


~eeoeoreeeeeeeereereerervrvervevveverwevevevevevrvuvuuw*" 














SE ETE Fe em OMI RENT EEE age 
Cobb’s Island Club House. 





DEER, DUCK, WILD TURKEY & HARE 


IN, ABUNDAN CE 


Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 
The best place to find royal sport shooting 
Quail. More plentiful than ever before. 
Large areas for hotel guests. Best dogs, 
handled by “Capt. Dinks Barner” and other 
good guides. New hotel, with modern com- 
forts—Bath, Toilet, Electric Bells, etc. Ma- 
gee’s Chlorinated Lithia Water free to all 
guests. Superb service for sportsmen and 
their families. Quick Mail, Telegraph and 
Telephone service, and eleven daily trains. 
For particulars address R. H. Easley, Prop., 
Clarksville, Va. 





Is open all the year for spertsmen. 
Brant, Duckand Goose Shooting "},"'")<" ove 
ecoys, 
Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer,* 


Oyster P. 0. North- 
ADDRESS E, B. COBB, ampton County, Vir, 


——————————$$—————— 











Hotel Wachapreague 


Wachapreague, Va. 


Finest Curlew, Snipe, Plover shooting on the 

Coast, also Fishing, Yachting, Bathing, 

Driving, etc. 

Accommodations, as to large, well ventilated 
rooms, bathing, bedding, table service, etc, 
second to none. I propose to make this the 
leading Sportsmen’s resort on the coast, and 
especially for those who wish to bring their 
families. Can take equally as good care of the 
ladies. 








‘Big Four 


World’s Fair Route 


Prom the 


Leading Cities of 


Ohio, Indiana 
and [Illinois 


St. Louis 


Write for Folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gén'l Pass. Agt. Asst Gen'I P. A. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 























No pleasure trip in 
all the world like this 
one. Deer, bear, lion, 
ducks, geese, chickens, 
and all the fishing you 
want. No guide re 


quired. 
Address 


T. 6. POWER & BRO. 


Ltd. 


Fort Benton, Montan, 
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GO TO KINEO. 


MAINE 


for the best outing you ever 
had in your life 








GAME is everywhere al undant in the 
Kineo region. 
Thousands of great fighting FISH are 














taken yearly. 
Every vacationer who comes here is quick to get more strength and HEALTH. 


MOUNT KINEO HOUSE 


Cc. A. JUDKINS, Manager 
This is the largest inland-water hotel in the country; is fitted with steam 
heat, electric and gas light, baths, telegraph, telephone, post office, and all city 
conveniences. Every room looks out on fine woods and water scenery. No hay 
fever here. Steamers, guides, canoes, etc., at hand. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE, 7 KINEO, ME. 


Eleven hours from Boston, ten from New York 


WRITE FOR COPY OF NEW KINEO COOKLET 














“A sublime spectacle.” 


NIAGARA 
A NEW BOOK 
FALLS Published by the 


world. ‘A chassis Gioee a0 omy see: BANGOR & AROOSTOOKR.R. 


son of the year, reached from every 


LOOK! 





direction by the Entitled 
é6 y 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES HAUNTS OF THE HUNTED 
A visit to the Falls is an object A Sportsman’s Guide to Northern Maine. 
lesson in geography; an exhibition of Profusely and Beautifully illustrated 
landscape, that no painter can equal, with half-tone and color plates. 
and a glimpse of the latest develop- 


ments of the industrial world. AN ENTIRELY NEW GUIDE 


i icl ribing canoe trips, 

A copy of Four-Track Series No. Fa SRee eres Cee ad ? 
“Two Days at Niagara Falls,” will b 
sent free, postpaid, to any address om Copy sent upon receipt of fo cents in 
receipt of a two-cent postage stamp, stamps. — 
by George H. Daniels, General Pas- GEO. M. HOUGHTON 
senger Agent, New York Central & A od 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Cen- Traffic Manager 
tral Station, New York. BANGOR, MAINE 
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Delightful 
Comfort 


Nowhere can a person secure more real, de- 
lightful comfort on a railway journey than on the 
great trains over the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Ry. 

And this is due to the equipment—always the 
best — excellence of road bed and nicety of 
track adjustment, features wherein it excels 
all others, and which make every mile one 

of comfort and pleasure. 

+ When you have occasion to 

SY travel between Chicago and 

P re Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
H York and Boston, by using 

the Lake Shore you will se- 

cure absolutely the best in 

travel that money can buy. MICHIGAN 

For “Book of Trains” or Bel 

travel information, address , 

A. J. SMITH, General Pass. and Ticket 

Agent, Cleveland, Ohio. 







































of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 





Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Manager. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IRECT to the lakes and forests 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Upper Michigan, to the vast hunting 
grounds beyond the Mississippi and the 
Missouri. Booklets and folders for 
two cents’ postage. F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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OUTING SPOTS 


IN THE 


NORTHWEST 


Splendid Hunting and Fishing at Most of these Places 








There are many places in the country of the Northern Pacific— 
some inexpensive, others better and more expensive—where one can 
spend the glorious autumn days pleasantly and healthfully. Among 
these are Walker, in the Leech Lake country, and Detroit and Battle 
Lake, in the Lake Park region in Minnesota; Eaton’s ranch, near 
Medora, N. D.; Hunter’s Hot Springs, in the Yellowstone Valley, and 
Missoula and the Bitter Root Valley, in Montana; Lakes Pend d’Oreille 
and Cour d’Alene, Idaho; North Yakima, in eastern Washington, and 
Green River Hot Springs, in the Cascades; Tacoma, Seattle, Port 
Townsend, Port Angeles and Victoria, on Puget Sound, and many 
places along the Columbia River and on the Pacific Ocean, from Port- 
land as a center. 

Those east of the Mississippi who wish a decided change should 
go to the Rockies or the Puget Sound and Columbia River and sea 
coast country. We can only hint at these things here; but write us, 
giving particulars as near as you can, and we will try to give you the 
needed information to enable you to find what you want. And don’t 


forget that Yellowstone Park is the. chief of ail tourist shrines. 





Send six cents to Chas. S. Fee, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn., 
for “WONDERLAND 1903.” 
You need it in your business 




















Drawn by W. E. Spader 


DANGER AHEAD FOR PRAIRIE CHICKENS 
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A SOUTHERN FOX HUNT 


BY H. F. C. BRYANT 


Lawrence?” asked Uncle Simon 

Bolick, as Mr. L. A. William- 
son, of Graham, Alamance County, 
came up with his pack of noted fox 
dogs. 

“Yes, Uncle Simon, they are the best 
in the country,” was the answer. 

“Yes, sir; | spec’ dey is now, since ole 
marster’s stock ’s all died out. But 
when Marse Billy wuz livin’ he had de 
steppin’ dogs. Dey wuz de swiftes’ in 
de lan’, Yo daddy ’Il tell you dat. Dey 
don’t have houns lak his’n now. Ef I 
coul’ git some uv de old Bolick breed I 
sho’ would git on ole Beck an’ go wid 
you arter Big Sandy, dat sly ole red dat 
uses in de Big Crick woods. But de las’ 
uv de stock’s gone. When Marse Tim 
lef here he sont Buck an’ Bell, de onlies’ 
ones livin’, to ole man Bob Bolick, his 
no ‘count uncle, up in de Souf Moun- 
tins. Ole Bob he never know’d how to 
care for nothin’, much less er fine houn’. 
All my fo’ks is lef’ dis section. De war 
broke dem up an’ mos’ uv dem’s in de 
fur Wes’, unless dey’s all daid. But ef 
I had one uv dem old Bolick houns I 
woul’ show you how to ketch ole Sandy. 
Dat’s de gospel truf!” 


ad i dem putty fas’ houns, Marse 


The old darkey was in earnest. His 
memory carried him back and he lived 
in days gone by. He scoffed at the 
things of the present. Life was not as 
sweet to him as it had been when he 
served his owner, Colonel William Bo- 
lick, the famous old farmer-sport of 
Piedmont, North Carolina, for then 
every day was a holiday. He hunted 
and traveled with his old master, who 
kept fine wines, blooded horses and fast 
dogs. Truly, those were glorious days 
for Simon, and he has never become 
reconciled to the prosaic life of freedom. 
The Bolicks were prominent in North 
Carolina, and came from a good old 
English family. Robert, however, never 
did well and, to get rid of him, his 
father purchased a fertile mountain val- 
ley farm and sent him there to live. 
That suited him, for he had no pride 
and but little ambition. 

Colonel William Bolick did very well 
until the Civil War. Like many men of 
his class and day, however, he could not 
change with the times. The freeing of 
the negroes destroyed him financially, 
and he was never able to rally his for- 
tunes. He died soon, leaving an encum- 
bered estate and a family of boys; the 
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estate was sold and the boys went West. 
Old Simon, the aristocratic ex-slave, 
took up the burden of life and went 
from place to place doing odd jobs of 
work here and there until two years 
ago, when he moved to Graham and 
took up his abode with a daughter who 
had saved money and bought a home. 
In Graham he made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Williamson, and never tired of tell- 
ing him about the Bolick fox hounds. 

A fortunate thing happened for 
Simon last fall. He was wrong in his 
conjecture about the passing of the Bo- 
lick stock. It had not all perished. The 
breed had been kept pure and improved 
by the sons of Bob Bolick. Some 
profitable crosses had been made, and 
the Bolick hounds of South Mountain 
were even better than the ones formerly 
owned by Colonel William Bolick. They 
had not been hunted after foxes, but had 
run deer, bears, coons and wild cats. 

Zeb Bolick, the most promising son 
of Bob, heard of the old family negro 
at Graham. He found out that the 
Bolick hound was the hobby of Uncle 
Simon, and determined to box up one 
of the best young ones in his pack and 
send her to the old darkey. Therefore, 
on a fine day in October, he shipped 
Jane, a well-built bitch, to Graham, at 
the same time sending the following let- 
ter to Simon: 

“Simon, I have just sent you a hound 
of the old Bolick stock. I heard that 
you wanted one. She is untrained for 
foxes but will run anything that leaves 
a scent. Accept her as a gift for the 
sake of by-gone days. I never saw you, 
but if you were raised by Uncle William 
you are all right. I have named the 
black and tan lady, Jane. She looks 
just like old Bell, her great-great grand- 
mother, except that she is larger. She 
has raced all the flesh off of her bones, 
but that is a small matter.” 

Simon Bolick was the happiest negro 
in the county. He rejoiced for two rea- 
sons; the promise of the dog made him 
happy, and the receipt of the letter, the 
first one of his life, pleased him. He 
told the town of his good fortune, going 


from store to store showing his letter, 
It was like a dream to him, and he could 
not realize that the dog was actually 
on the way. He ran around until he 
was almost prostrate. For some cause 
Jane was two days late in showing up, 
and it began to look as if somebody had 
been joking the old man. The hound 
came. Simon had described her as a 
beautiful, gentle animal, full of life and 
well-bred looking, but his imagination 
had been too active. Hence, when Jane 
arived the old darkey was sorely disap- 
pointed, for she was skinny, raw-boned 
and dirty; her ribs were too prominent 
and her back too sharp. The boys 
laughed and jeered as Simon led her 
along the streets. She seemed half- 
starved and tried to put her nose into 
everything. If she found a morsel to 
eat she gulped it down so greedily that 
the spectators roared with delight. But 
when safely within his own yard, the 
old negro made a thorough examination 
of his beast and, after looking her over 
from tip to tail, he spoke to himself as 
follows: “Dat ain’t no bad dog ef I’m 
any jedge. She’s got de same marks 
dat de ole houn’s had. I laks dem thin 
years, dat hump-back an’ dat long keen 
tail. All she needs is somefin’ to eat an’ 
er little res’. Me an’ ole Suckie ’Il fetch 
her out. By de time de race arter Big 
Sandy comes off I’ll have her des right, 
an’ ef I ain’t mightily mistaken she’s 
gwine to sho’ dem yudder dogs de bot- 
tom uv her feets es she flies. Des es 
soon es she gits rested, I’s gwine to slip 
her off down to de crick an’ hear dat 
mouf. Ef it souns lak ole Bell, den I'll 
bet on her sho’ nuff.” 

The tongue was right. It was loud, 
clear and horn-like, and could be distin- 
guished in any pack. Simon was happy. 
His cup of joy was brimful when Mr. 
Williamson sent him word that he could 
join him for a chase the first good op- 
portunity for a night hunt. The old 
darkey could hardly wait, he was s0 
anxious for the hunt. 

When the eventful time came, Simon, 
mounted on his trusty mule, Beck, with 
his master’s old horn on his back, and 
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THE WILLIAMSON PACK OF NOTED FOXHOUNDS 


Jane trotting behind, with head and tail 
down, overtook the other hunters just 
out of Graham, on the Haw River road 
The night was fine and the ground in 
first-class condition. The atmosphere 
was fresh and sweet, after a light 
shower, and the weeds and grass suffi- 
ciently damp to hold a scent. As Simon 
rode up, Mr. Williamson remarked: 
“Well, old fellow, if Jane has the proper 
stuff in her make-up, and we hit old 
Sandy, she will have an opportunity to 
do her best to-night, for the weather is 
ideal.” 

“Yes, sir; dat’s so; Mr. Fox ’ll smell 
mighty good arter de little sprinkle. I 
ain’t sayin’ much erbout my dog, yit, 
‘cause she ain’t never run but one or two 
foxes in her life, but I feels la’k she wuz 
des gwine to fall in wid de res’ an’ do 
her part.” 

Some of the mischievous chaps in the 
party twitted the old negro about his 
hound, calling her “skinflint,” ‘“meat- 
catcher,” rabbit-chaser,” and the like, 


but he laughed and advised them to wait 
and see. 

The hunters had not gone far when 
Trump, a young dog, routed a rabbit 
and drove him flying across the road. 
Five or six puppies joined in and hur- 
ried old mollie-cotton-tail to the thicket 
by a near-by stream. Soon a turn was 
made and all came back. The dogs 
were close behind Brer Rabbit, and a 
new mouth carried the lead. Uncle 
Simon, with much joy in his heart, cried 
out: “Listen at dat horn-mouf! Dat’s 
Jane, an’ she’s in front!” 

Mr. Williamson was charmed with 
the deep bark of Skinny Jane. It was 
wrong to encourage the rabbit runners, 
but the boys could not refrain from gal- 
loping ahead to see the race. Jane was 
literally splitting the wind. She did not 
tarry or linger, but picked up the scent 
here and there and hastened on. Simon 
blew his horn and all of the culprits, 
except Jane, came in; and her tongue 
ceased. It was surmised that she had 
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caught the rabbit and was eating a sec- 


ond supper. Soon she overtook her 
proud owner; her mouth was_ blood- 
stained and her sides stuck out. The 
laugh was on the darkey. 

Far to the right came the melodious 
note of Trouble, the faithful old strike 
dog. He had ranged toward Bull Nose 
Creek and struck a hot scent. Mark, 
Mr. Williamson’s colored valet, de- 
clared, “Dat’s where dey strikes ole 
Sandy, an’ Trouble knowed where to 
hit him!” 

The hunters struck a gallop and the 
dogs were “harkened” in—Jerry, Jude, 
Dinah, Sing, Music, Flora, Black Bill. 





“SIMON, MOUNTED ON HIS TRUSTY MULE” 


Red Ball, Trumpet and Flirt. Strive, a 
big, deep-mouthed, bob-tailed hound 
opened some distance in front of the 
rest. He was a fast trailer, making time 
and ground by sighting logs and wet 
places ahead and hitting here and there. 
He had good dog sense and knew the 
ways of Reynard, and the pack soon had 
a running trail. 

Mark dismounted and examined the 
track. “It’s sho’ is ole Sandy, Mr. 
Lawrence,” said he, “if you don’t b’lieve 
it, come her an’ look.” And so it turned 
out. 

The dogs moved across Cedar Hill 


AND STREAM 


toward Holt’s Bay and Drowning 
Creek. The young hounds, all but Jane, 
had harkened and were chiming in at 
the rear. Jane seemed interested, but 
lazy. However, she kept nibbling at the 
track. As the hounds went in on the 
north side of Holt’s Bay old Sandy 
slipped out on the other side. Red Ball, 
the famous leader of the pack, got a live 
scent off the cunning fox as he set out, 
and rushed through the thicket, bawling 
as he went, and struck the hot track. 
There was consternation among’ the 
dogs for a moment, but in a jiffy every 
last mouth, even that of Jane, was giv- 
ing tongue behind Red Ball. As was 
the custom of Sandy, he took a short 
round to try the quality of the pack. He 
raced three miles and back over level 
country, entered the bay where he went 
out, dodged through and started for the 
swamps of Big Creek, five miles away, 
to the north. The hounds were in hot 
pursuit, Red Ball in the lead, closely 
followed by Trumpet, Sing and Flirt. 
\bout every fourth leap Ball would cry, 
“Yock! Yocky-yocky rock.” It was 
sweet music to the ear. He did not 
bark often, but his voice was strong and 
piercing. Jane brought up the rear, but 
was now thoroughly aroused though the 
rabbit had made her heavy and slow. 
Simon was delighted to see her sticking 
to it so well and showing so much in- 
terest. 

The hunters rode to the top of the 
hill, dismounted and waited patiently 
for the fox and the dogs to return. It 
might be an hour, or it might be four, 
but Sandy always came back to Drown- 
ing Creek, while the faster the race the 
quicker the return. 

Mr. Williamson and his companions 
did not have to loiter long that night, 
for within three-quarters of an hour, 
after the hounds went out of hearing, 
Mark, with his keen ear, heatd the 
tongue of Red Ball. It was coming 
back, “Yock! Yocky-yocky yock!” The 
men hurried to a road-crossing so as to 
see the pack as it passed. Dogs had 
changed places. Some of the short- 
winded runners had dropped out and 
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others fallen back. But Simon’s Jane 
had performed the most wonderful feat; 
instead of bringing up the tail-end she 
was pushing Ball. Her tongue was 
mingling with his, and the old negro 
could not constrain himself. He just 
had to yell, and yell he did, at the top of 
his voice. “As sho’ es de Lawd,” he 
shouted, ‘‘she’s one uv de ole stock!” 
But it was no time to shout. The 
dogs were flying on, and any inoppor- 
tune whoop might bother them, so 
Simon was rebuked by the captain of 
the party. Sandy covered his three-mile 
circuit again, and returned to Holt’s 
Bay. By that time he saw that his life 
was in danger, for the hounds were rac- 
ing him faster than he ever had had to 
go before. If the gait continued death 
would be staring him in the face, so he 
determined to put forth his best efforts 
ina run to Buck Hill and back, a total 
of sixteen miles, but by foiling several 
miles he would have ample time to 
dodge in Holt’s Bay. The dogs were 
close after him when he left for Buck 
Hill, with Red Ball and Jane cheek by 


jowl. Ball was running wild, while 
Jane seemed to be getting better. On 
to the west the flying pack went. The 


tongues of Ball and Jane blended in 
one sound. Simon was so elated that 
he could not be still, moving about like 
acrazy man. 

When the music ceased, Mr. William- 
son turned to Uncle Simon and said, 
“Old man, I'll give you fifty dollars for 
her.” 

“Marse Lawrence, I needs de money. 
but I wouldn’t swap dat dog fer yo’ 
cotton mill; no, sir, dat I wouldn't.” 

After that there was no sound for 
more than two hours, though the hun- 
ters listened with strained ears. Mark 
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was the first to hear the returning 
music. He cried: “Hush! There they 
come! Jane’s in the lead!” 

“You-it - yoo-it-yoo-it! you-it!” came 
the sound rending the air. Ball had fal- 
len back ten feet or more. Again the 
hunters hastened to a place where they 
could view the dogs. That time they 
saw the fox, Big Sandy. He was but 
thirty yards ahead, with his tail drag- 
ging the ground and his tongue hanging 
out. His last race was run. The fatal 
day had come. But he had pluck to 
struggle on. Jane and her mates came 
on, tired but strong. Sandy was pulling 
for Holt’s Bay, where he could turn and 
double about, and worry the dogs. But 
the sight of the men and the horses 
seemed to urge Jane on. They gave 
her courage and she gained on the fox. 
As she crossed a hillock in the edge of 
the woods and turned down the opposite 
side, she caught a glimpse of Big 


Sandy. Her heart beat with canine joy 
and she went forward with renewed 
vigor. The other dogs and the hun- 


ters were hard in her wake. They had 
noted the change in her tongue and 
knew full well what it meant. It was a 
sight race from there to the thicket, and 
Jane had the advantage. Big Sandy 
dodged and twisted, but his last mo- 
ment had arrived. Jane pounced on 
his back just as he entered the edge of 
the bay, and it was all over. Jane had 
proved her mettle and Big Sandy was 
dead. Uncle Simon was so happy that 
he could not speak. He fell upon his 
dog and embraced her, while the boys 
patted him on the back and rejoiced 
with him. Jane rolled and groaned in 
the broom sage. She was the idol of the 
hour. 











A MONTH IN THE GREATER YOSEMITE 





BY ALBERT L. JONES 


“Ww YANITY,” says Emerson, “is fa- 
vored by an occasional change 
of landscape. The world is full 

of fools who get a-going and never 

stop; set them off on another track, and 
they are half cured.” A personal appli- 
cation of some such thought as this in- 

duced us, two Californians, to attempt a 

cure by “roughing it” for a season in 

the high Sierras. 

The Yosemite National Park is 
known to most people only through its 
most famed feature, the Yosemite Val- 
ley. Every tourist who visits the State 
on a sixty-day limited ticket can take a 
stage ride thither, crane his neck in 
looking upwards in momentary rever- 
ence at the foot of El Capitan, gaze fo1 
a moment upon the reflections in Mirror 
Lake, hire a mule, and ride up the 
“fierce” trail to Glacier Point, and then 
be whisked back over a hot dusty road 
to the railroad station at which his 
stop-over was issued. But is there 
nothing in that extensive park which 
may not be seen from Inspiration Point? 

There is but one way to view the 
Greater Yosemite: to be a part of it; 
to free yourself from time schedules, 
starched linen, and the whims of finicky 
companions. Take your saddle horse 
and pack mule, go when and where you 
please, travel your twelve or fifteen 
miles during the day, and then make 
your camp beneath a stately tamarack, 
or upon a mattress of aromatic pine 
needles. A tent is a useless encum- 
brance, for, as Muir says, “there is not 
a cough or a sneeze in all the Sierra.” 

The town of Oakdale, situated a few 
miles from the foothills, was a con- 
venient starting point, for here our ac- 
quaintance with merchants proved to be 
of value in procuring the necessary 
equipment. Provisions, fishing-tackle, 
cameras, and a minimum of cooking 
utensils and blankets were packed on 





the back of the mule, and the start wa 
made on the twenty-second of July. 

Knight’s Ferry and Buena Vista, om 
the ‘Stanislaus River, recall little eXCept 
sweltering heat and ravenous fleas.’ We 
hastened on to Chinese Camp. a desert. 
ed mining town of the type familiar 
readers of Bret Harte. The Yosemite 
stage road was now followed, up the 
long grade of Priest’s Hill, and, turning 
to the left, through Big Oak Flat (said 
to be Bret Harte’s Roaring Camp) and 
Groveland, camps still lively enough to 
suggest what they must have been in 
the days of placer mining. 

On the third day out we reached Col- 
fax Gate, and here we left the stag 
road. Guided by the excellent topo 
graphical map of the United State 
Geological Survey, we took an obscure 
wagon road to the left, our objective 
point being Hetch Hetchy Valley 
Crossing the Middle Fork of the Two 
lumne River at an easy ford, we pro 
ceeded, having an occasional view dow 
the deep gorges, to a point where: 
short trail through the pines leads dow 
to the bank of the river. 

A forest fire was one of the uniqu 
experiences of that night in camp. I 
worked its way slowly down the oppo 
site mountain side, its line of flame ex 
tending several miles to right and left 
and its roar heard above that of tk 
close-by swift-running stream. Befor 
morning it had burned down to th 
bank of the river, where its progres 
was stopped. 

Early the next day we crossed th 
boundary of the National Park an 
passed into a region of pines and silve 
firs. Most visitors are impressed } 
the silence within these great forest 
Yet any California naturalist would it 
dignantly deny that this is a spot whet 
“birds forget to sing.” He would im 
pute the fault to the visitors themselves 
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A STATELY TAMARACK” 


“CAMP BENEATH 


who are generally so loud in voice and 
in dress that they frighten the timid 
beasts and birds into their hiding places. 

At Hog Ranch, the wagon road ends, 
and further progress is along a rough 
trail. Soon from a projecting cliff at 
an elevation of fifty-five hundred feet a 
splendid view is had of the little Poope- 
naut Valley, two thousand feet below. 
The trail now descends quite abruptly, 
and after three or four miles of travel 
we come upon a veritable “Inspiration 
Point,” a rocky projection overlooking 
the lower end of Hetch Hetchy. Below 
lies the beautiful green meadow, 
through which the river slowly wends 
its way toward the lower gate, beyond 
which it resumes its rapid course. To 
the right, an immense stair-like cliff, and 
beyond it a precipice rising twenty-four 
hundred feet from the level of the river 
at its base. In front, a great dome, al- 
most perfect in its symmetry, and two 
thousand feet high. Across the river 
the opposite wall rose perpendicularly, 
and over it the Falls Creek tumbles 
from the five thousand foot level to the 
floor of the valley. 

We caught a mess of trout in the 
river, and then proceeded toward the 
head of the valley. The middle gate is 
between a shapely dome and a great 
stone wall to the left. A precipitous 
cliff, topped by a great cylindrical rock, 
now comes into view, and beyond it 
Smith’s Peak towers four-fifths of a 
mile above the level at which we stood. 
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The trail terminates at the head of the 
valley, where the Tuolumne, after a 
long wild course through its Grand 
Canyon, makes its final leap of twenty 
or thirty feet, and plunges into a great 
circular basin. In full view of falls and 
pool, an ideal spot for a camp was 
found, where perhaps in some evil day 
the inevitable tourist hotel will be 
located. 

In due time we resumed our journey, 
retracing the rough trail as far as Hog 
Ranch. A few miles farther on, along 
the new route, the conifers of the silent 
forest attain magnificent proportions. 
The sugar-pine is, after the giant se- 
quoia, the most stately tree in the Sier- 
ras. Its shapely black trunk, five or six 
feet in diameter, tapers gradually to a 
height of two hundred feet. The same 
groves contain the more graceful yellow 
pine, the straightness of whose trunk 
shows how free the region is from de- 
structive gales and tempests. Here, too, 
the incense cedar rivals the neighboring 
pines, and the beautiful silver fir is al- 
most perfect in the symmetrical ar- 
rangement of its whorled branches. 

The Tioga road leads steadily up- 
ward through Aspen Valley, by White 
Wolf, Dark Hole and Porcupine Flat 
to a point where, as the government 





“DOMES, ROUNDED BY GLACIAL ACTION” 
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chart indicates, a trail leads down to the 
edge of the Yosemite Valley. We 
paused long enough to enjoy the pros- 
pect of the distant high Sierras, then 
followed the trail for six or seven miles, 
now and then catching a glimpse of 
Half Dome and Cloud’s Rest. The day’s 
journey was ended, and a Sunday camp 
was established. We chose a spot be- 
neath a spreading cedar, just a few 
yards from the brink of the precipice, 
over which the Yosemite Creek plunges 
twenty-six hundred feet into the valley 
below us. At this time we contented 
ourselves with a bird’s-eye view, for 
having a trip into the higher mountains 
in contemplation, it would have been 
poor economy of time and energy to 
descend by the steep trail into the val- 
ley, and thereby sacrifice three thousand 
feet of the elevation which we had la- 
boriously attained. 

Among the travelers who passed our 
camp bound for Eagle Peak was a party 
of students whose acquaintance we had 
made on the way to Hetch Hetchy. Two 
of these were eager to join us in our 
project of climbing one of the high 
mountains. At the appointed time they 
appeared, driving their pack “burro,” 
and followed by little “Julius,” six 
weeks old, the shaggy offspring of the 
patient animal. 

The Tioga Road was soon regained. 
A few miles eastward lies Teuaya, “lake 
of the shining rocks,” its clear waters 
reflecting perfectly the neighboring 
mountains. Then we passed a series of 
gigantic domes, rounded by glacial ac- 
tion and ranged along the line of the 
canyon. Glassy pavements of granite 
and quartz lined the floor of the valley, 
reflecting the sunlight as_ brilliantly 
as if the rivers of ice had but yesterday 
finished their work of smoothing and 
burnishing. Dispersed along these 
floors, or oddly balanced on the tops of 
the neighboring domes were great 
spherical boulders, posed just as the re- 
treating glacier had left them ages ago. 

Now the route leads across the Tuo- 
lumne Meadows, in full view of the 
spires of the Cathedral Peaks; thence 


by trail along the Lyell Canyon, at the 
head of which we must bid good bye to 
easy traveling. Beneath a pile of great 
boulders a “cache” was found for all 
but our most necessary provisions and 
blankets, and then the steep ascent was 
begun, leading horse, mule, and donkey, 
We spent the night just inside of timber 
line, and in full view of summit and 
glacier, cataract and torrent. 

On the morning of the sixth of Au- 
gust we staked out our beasts on the 
fine grassy flat, and started afoot for 
the summit. Two hours of hard work, 
of climbing on hands and knees over 
the smooth sloping rocks, or struggling 
along the side of the cliff above the 
swift stream, brought us to an arm of 
the great residual glacier. For safety 
we attached ourselves, twelve or fifteen 
feet apart, to a long rope, and then 
boldly struck out, each striding as best 
he could over the great corrugations in 
the snow. A landing was made on the 
rocky moraine, which for half a mile 
afforded comparatively easy traveling. 
All encumbrances besides coats, ropes 
and field glasses were left behind, and 
without mishap we crossed the main 
glacier, half a mile wide. 

We were now between two peaks ap- 
parently of equal height. A great cre- 
vasse separated the base of the left hand 
cliff from the adjacent glacier; to the 
right, the summit seemed nearer, and 
was approachable by skirting along a 
narrow wall of loose red rock. A little 


_time was spent in deliberating which 


way to proceed; then, as if by impulse, 
all started up the right hand ascent, and 
we were soon clambering along the cliff, 
holding on desperately with our hands. 
Great fragments of soft black rock, loos- 
ened as we passed, crashed down the 
steep mountain side, a thousand feet in 
a few mighty leaps. The clouds were 
gathering and the lightning flashed at 
times. A mysterious sputtering sound 
was heard to right and left along the 
line of the upward-pointing rocks. 
When we had reached the top of the 
jagged wall, a peculiar tingling sensa- 
tion gave evidence that our bodies had 
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now become conductors, assisting the 
toks in conveying the electricity from 
the overcharged air into the mountain. 
We timidly crouched down, and uneas- 
ily viewed the panorama which the ele- 
vation afforded. Then we consulted 
the chart after observing the relative 
positions of prominent features of the 
country. We were on ihe top of Mount 
McClure ; had we chosen the other spur 
we could have gone thirty feet higher! 

The clouds did not interfere greatly 
with the view. Lyell stands towards 
the southwest, and beyond it, Ritter, 
‘ixty feet higher; farther on, the Mina- 
ets, aptly named, towering in desolate 
slendor. Towards the south, and 
many miles away, a chain of majestic 
mountains extends in the direction of 
Whitney. On all sides hundreds of 
lakes are supplied by the melting snows, 
and serve as reservoirs for the numer- 
ous branches of the Tuolumne and the 
Merced. Beyond Mount Florence, to 
the west, the familiar Sentinel Dome 
and Cloud’s Rest reveal the location of 
Yosemite. 








“WHERE THE TUOLUMNE MAKES ITS FINAL LEAP OF TWENTY TO THIRTY FEET” 


It was too late in the day to attempt 
the ascent of Lyell. The next day, 
storm clouds seen above the mountain 
from Glacier Camp dissuaded us from 
making a second expedition. We there- 
fore retraced our course to the “cache” 
in Lyell Canyon. For variety’s sake a 
new route back to Yosemite was 
chosen: up Ireland Creck to the Tuo- 
lumne-Merced divide, past a dozen 
beautiful snow lakes, across the rugged 
ravine of McClure Fork, where we 
came across a giant among cedars, and 
then down into Merced Canyon. It was 
but five or six miles in a direct line from 
here to the valley, yet so rugged is the 
country that two nights more were 
spent in camp. From the high cliff 
overlooking Clark Canyon there is an- 
other impressive scene: timber-clad 
mountains below, in rivalry with naked 
rocks and snowy summits above—a 
rare combination of the beautiful and 
the sublime in the same panorama. 

The few days which we spent in the 
Yosemite Valley were as a fitting cli- 
max to all these experiences. Hitherto 








“BETWEEN TWO PEAKS OF APPARENTLY EQUAL HEIGHT” 
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we had been standing upon dizzy pre- was made, following the Coultervilk lor 
cipices and looking down into appalling Road, and passing by the giant sequoia wee 
chasms: now, with some relief, though of the Merced grove. The eighteenth ig 


perhaps with less reverence, we viewed of August found us in our homes in thf, 
the mighty cliffs and waterfalls from Santa Clara Valley, the trip having oJ, 
below. In due time, the homeward trip cupied just four weeks. : 
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T was the eve of that Christmas deer 

hunt which has passed into the his- 

tory of the Horseshoe. All the 

Nimrods of the countryside were 
jurbishing their guns, looking over odds 
wd ends of toggery and tying up in 
wwspapers sundry bits of bread and 
jacon and hard boiled eggs for lunches 
next day. Sundry bottles were filled, 
gme with cold coffee, some with cold 
a, more with cold rye juice. And can- 
dor compels me to admit that around the 
nating fireplace at Lige’s cabin that 
tight sundry bottles were emptied. The 
morrow wa- to be a red letter day in the 
amals of old Pinto, for the boys had a 
guest of honor; and a deer hunt ten- 
fered to a guest was the greatest com- 
jliment they could pay. A banquet at 
ten a cover tendered nowadays to some 
wlitician by an admiring constituency 
imply isn’t in it as a testimonial. 

A picturesque group it was, sitting in 
i flame-illuminated arc around that 
ld stone chimney-place. In the center 
expanded the Colonel, the guest of hon- 
it, who had come up from “Ol’ Vi’ginia, 
uh, the motheh of Presidents,” express- 
ly to teach these mountaineers how to 
tunt deer. The Colonel’s most ardent 
admirer was the Colonel. In fact, could 
ie have risked his own estimate in cold 
lack and white, his title would assur- 
‘lly have been The Colonel. Advice 
lowed from the Colonel’s lips like water 
‘tom a perennial spring. The Colonel 
lieved himself competent to issue 
tounsel and direction to every man on 
‘very conceivable occasion ; and he acted 
nthe line of his beliefs. In fact, his 
rections were issued in so authorita- 
‘we a style as to convince the recipient, 
peainst his will,that the Colonel was It. 

About this majestic warrior grouped 
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his hosts, the friends of his friend, Judge 
Jim. For it was the Judge who had ob- 
tained entry for the Colonel into this 
charmed circle of a charmed region; as 
in these mountains the citizens are a bit 
leery of strangers, unless properly intro- 
duced. Beside the Colonel sat Judge 
Jim himself—bless him—a man of in- 
finite jest and fragrant memory, who is 
said to have won his title from the dis- 
criminating wisdom with which he sat in 
judgment upon one J. Barleycorn. 

There were the boys, too, the brothers 
Davy and Lige and Phil, strapping, 
mighty-muscled mountaineers with 
hearts as big as their muscles, famous 
“scrappers” in the mountains, loyal and 
constant to friends, equally constant to 
enemies, dead shots all when a deer 
waved his “white flag.” Others, too, 
were there whom Fame has not recorded 
in her book of immortality. And then 
there was Streit, the “skeery” one. 

Personal timidity is a failing not com- 
mon in these mountains, nor condoned 
when found. But Streit was so steeped 
in humility because of his one weakness, 
and was withal so sturdy a worker at the 
rough labor of a rough land, that his 
sorrowful confessions were accepted at 
par, and Streit was tolerated. 

“IT know I’m skeery,” he used to say 
humbly, “so darned skeery I’m feared 0’ 
the dark. I git so skeered sometimes 
you could knock my eyes off with a 
stick, they’re that bulgy but, by Dad, 
boys, I cyarn’t holp it. Why am I 
skeery? Well, dinged ’f I know: reck’n 
my Mammy mought ’a’ had a right bad 
skeer ’fore I wor born.” Poor Streit! 

The thick blackness of the early night 
rolled down from the wooded heights 
like a curtain, obliterating every object ; 
stable, corn crib and pig sty. The merry 
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lights gleaming from the windows re- 
vealed the house. Every man in that 
circle had come on his horse, and horses 
must be fed and bedded, like their riders. 
Lige’s hospitable cabin fed and sheltered 
the riders; Lige’s hospitable stable fed 
and sheltered the beasts: and with not a 
thought of pay. Some day Lige would 
be squared up by similar descents upon 
some other friends, and he would be wel- 
comed in the same cheerful way. Now 
he was overrun. Cows and calves were 
turned out of bed and home to make 
room for tired and hungry horses. 

Feeding time had come and gone and 
blackness was upon the face of the earth. 
Streit was man of all work. Apprehen- 
sion sat upon him as he peered into the 
darkness. He gulped once or twice, 
then set his teeth and, with a fine brava- 
do, rushed out into the gloom. In less 
than five minutes an awful cry rent the 
stillness. It was no fake. Terror rung 
and trembled in every modulation of 
that yell. The group broke for the door, 
seizing what lanterns were lighted. 

“To rescue, gentlemen,” ordered the 
Colonel grandly, “‘a painteh has caught 
him. That yell spells painteh.” As 
“painters” (panthers, i.e., cougars) oc- 
casionally wandered into the region, the 
Colonel’s assumption was not altogether 
unwarranted. The knowing ones 
winked, but all joined the charge to- 
ward the shrieks which came forth in 
heart-rending accents between the slats 
of the corn crib. 

“O Lordy! He’s got me now!” came 
the agonized cry. Then the corn crib 
door burst open, and, with a loud 
ba-a-a-a, a calf sprang out and playfully 
hobby-horsed around the barnyard, re- 
joicing in its new found liberty. Streit 
crawled down the slats and, amid the 
howls of the boys and the enraged snorts 
of the contemptuous Colonel, Streit ex- 
cused himself. 

“IT know I’m skeery, but ’t ain’t my 
fault. I didn’t know Lige had took that 
calf out o’ the stable an’ put ’im in the 
corn crib. I goes in to git some corn, 
an’ I stooped over ’n’ tetched sump’n’ 
hairy. Next minute the thing riz up ’n’ 
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bolted ‘tween my laigs ‘n’ upsot me. | 
thinks, ‘O Lordy! he’s got me now,’ ’y 
I climb up the slats, the calf a-wras'lip 
roun’ like mad. Then he bu’st out, ’y 
when he blatted, I knowed what he wer’ 
‘n’ I got over me skeer.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the Colonel sarcas. 
tically, “I think our friend owes th 
whole pahty a drink.” 

“I s’pose I does,” mourned Streit 
“but I ain’t got none.” 

“Then, suh,” and the Colonel bowed 
profoundly with an air of noblesse ob- 
lige, “I owe you one. Come and get it 
all. Nothin’ drowns feah, gentlemen, 
like a drink. Take mo’ of ’em, suh (to 
Streit), and yo’ feah will flee away bety’ 
you can.” 

Back before the fire gathered th 
bunch, and the Colonel’s self-assumed 
debt was paid with gusto. The talk fel 
upon the chase of the deer, its methods 
its votaries and its incidents of locd 
celebrity. Some one mentioned th 
name of Quill McCarty. 

“Theyeh, gentlemen,” said the gallant 
Colonel, with emotion, “is a deeh hunteh 
I take off my hat to; the only man fi 
whom I will do it—I say so modestly 
gentlemen, but truthfully. I have neve 
met this mighty hunteh, gentlemen, but 
the fame of his exploits has come dow 
even into Vi’ginia, ‘the motheh of Pres: 
dents,’ and —I may add—of deeh hur 
tehs. Will he be with us to-morrow? | 
am eageh to shake him by the hand.” 

“No, suh,” spoke up Bud Lark, ‘l 
seen him day afore yiste’dy an’ he’s be! 
right po’ly fo’ some time.” 

The Colonel expressed a lively regret 
which he at once proceeded to drown. 

The fire died down to a bed of coak 
that glowed and flickered with kaleide 
scopic waves of incandescence. 4 
drowsy hush descended upon the group 
till at last the Colonel rose and, with: 
courtly good-night, took Judge Jim} 
the arm and walked a line, carefully sw 
veyed, but accurately straight, to hi 
room. 

It was still pitch dark when the fit 
roared and crackled again, the coffee pt 
sputtered and boiled over, and the mé 
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rubbed their eyes and then dashed cold 
water into them. Alert now, they bolted 
a hasty meal. Streit had the horses 
ready saddled, and in the nipping air a 
merry cavalcade threaded the mountain 
roads that led into the tangle of wooded 
knobs known as the Horseshoe. Other 
riders joined them at various cross- 
roads, till the band resembled a company 
of guerillas ; tall, angular, powerful men 
of the mountain. 

The route lay by the home of a local 
magistrate, and as this was Christmas 
Day and the open season had ended a 
week earlier (for be it known that these 
events took place when game laws were 
more or less, alas, a dead letter), a 
reasonable prudence dictated the invit- 
ing of this official to join the hunt; and, 
besides, he was a “jolly good fellow” 
and a keen lover of the sport. Axe in 
hand at the wood pile he was providing 
against the day’s chill. The group 
reined in. 

“Mistah Day, good mo’nin’, suh. 
Will yo’ join us in a little deeh hunt,” 
tempted Lige, alluringly. 

Mr. Day underwent a manifest strug- 
gle ’twixt pleasure and duty. He slow- 
ly laid down the axe, removed his hat 
and thoughtfully scratched the seat of 
his ideas. Finally he said, regretfully: 
“Gen’lemen, I ’preciate yo’ invite. But 
I'm a magistrate, an’ am swo’n to sup- 
pot the laws of this com’nwealth. Fo’ 
me to go with you, gen’lemen, would be 
perjury ; fo’ you to go is simply violatin’ 
a mischievous an’ useless game law; so 
Tam kept from the pleasu’e. But you 
go on’ you’ hunt, gen’lemen, an’ enjoy 
yo’selves ; an’ when you come back pas’ 
my haouse, you won’ see me.” 

Half an hour later the horses were 
tied at Steve’s and the hunt was on. A 
few recruits had gathered at Steve’s 
little log home, among them being a 
quiet old man of mild countenance, re- 
tiring to the verge of bashfulness. A 
genial smile was in one cheek, a huge 
quid in the other. No one seemed to 
take much notice of his murmured, 
“Good mo’nin’.” 

The Colonel took command volubly. 
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“Now gentlemen,” he roared, “now 
fo’ a hunt in true ol’ Vi’ginia style. I'll 
take a crossin’ myself, an’ the Judge an’ 
Lige an’ Jake Lease. The rest can 
drive.” 

“Be so kin’,” piped the mild old man 
in a high pitched squeak, ‘‘as to put me 
on a crossin’. I be’n a bit po’ly hyah 
back, an’ I can’t stan’ no drive work.” 

The Colonel glowered. ‘Why, of 
co’se, uncle. But a word to the wise, 
gentlemen: deeh huntin’ ’s no spo’t fo’ 
the weaklin’ an’ the aged.” 

The rebuke was accepted humbly, and 
the poor old man shuffled off to his post, 
assigned by Lige; for even a Virginia 
Colonel dared not risk pointing out 
crossings in an unknown region. 

“Now, gentlemen,” instructed the 
Colonel, “let us sta’t the drive. Yo’ 
want to get about a hundred ya’ds apa’t 
an’ go through the woods in a line tow’ds 
the men on the crossin’s. Make all the 
noise you can. Any game you see, 
shoot. But, gentlemen, you on the cros- 
sin’s, be very careful to shoot at nothin’, 
absolutely nothin’, gentlemen, but a 
deeh. An’ remember, all of you, the 
penalty fo’ a miss. I assure you, gentle- 
men, it shall be inflicted impartially.” 

All these instructions were matters of 
intuition to the gathered throng; but 
they were politely listened to, and the 
crossing men departed for their respec- 
tive stands. The mild old man was 
posted on the brow of the mountain, 
near an old bark road on the edge of a 
thicket of young locusts. The Colonel 
was assigned to a crossing considered a 


“sure” one. The others used their judg- 
ment as to the probable course of the 
deer, and posted themselves accord- 
ingly. Now all was. still. The 
time allowed by the drivers to 
allow the men on _ crossings to 
reach their stations expired, and with 


shout and shriek and whistle the line of 
drivers began to advance Every living 
thing fled before that yelling skirmish 
line. Grouse thundered away on whir- 
ring wing. Turkeys scuttled through 
the brush to the brow of the mountain 
and sailed across the valley to the next 
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ridge. Foxes slipped noiselessly aside. 
Only Mephistic stood up and was bold. 
A fawn darted by the Colonel in the full 
speed of terror. The rifle’s crack lent 
wings to his dainty hoofs. Then from 
the stand at the locust thicket came two 
ringing reports in quick succession. The 
drivers came out in another moment. 

“Get him, Colonel?” calls Davy. 

“I am compelled to admit, gentle- 
men,” said the Colonel in camphor-ice 
tones, “that my rifle hung fieh an’ the 
fawn escaped.” 

A half dozen keen knives flashed on 
the instant, and mountaineers’ penalty 
for a missed shot, imposed on prince 
and peasant alike, was sfimmarily in- 
flicted. The Colonel’s shirt-tail, deftly 
pulled forth and cut, waved like a flag of 
truce over Davy’s head. 

“The ol’ man shot. 
called Phil. 

Led by the Colonel, boiiing with rage 
and chagrin, the gang broke for the old 
man’s post. There he sat upon a log, 
placidly chewing a twig; there was the 
same deprecating look, the same one- 
sided smile, the same quid. 

“What did you shoot at?” called the 
Colonel in accents that carried chips on 
their shoulders. 

“Couple o’ leetle fox squi’hls, suh,” 
piped the old man, meekly; “they come 
in theyeh so cunnin’ I jes natch’ly 
could’n’ holp shootin’ ’em. Theyeh they 
lay, Colonel; in theyeh, jes plumb ’crost 
each otheh. Walk in an’ see ’em, Col- 
onel; they fell so dern cute I hated to 
disturb ’em.” 

The Colonel foamed: “——! t! 
!!! ***” he roared. “You 
darned old remnant of senile debility. 
What in heaven did you shoot at a 
couple o’ paltry squirrels for? Think, 
gentlemen; he shot at fox squirrels. 
Don’t you know more than a brat with 


Le’s git his’n,” 
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his first gun? He shot at squirrels” — 
and the Colonel branched off into more 
exclamation points and pyrotechnics. 

The old man did not lose his temper, 
but looked meeker than ever. 

“But go in an’ look,” he 
“they’s layin’ theyeh so cute.” 

“Come on, boys,” called Lige, “let's 
go see Pop’s fox squi’hls.” 

The Colonel took a dozen steps te 
ward the thicket. There, literally one 
across the other, lay a magnificent buck 
and a doe. 

The Colonel turned towards the meek 
one: “What is yo’ name, suh?” he thump 
dered. 

“Quill McCarty,” answered the olf 
man, meekly, “wasn’t them purty 
squi hls ?” 

“Gawd!” ejaculated the Colonel as he 
slowly stooped to pull up one beautiful 
head by the branching antler. There 
was silence in the group. The Colond 
grew a bit florid as to his complexion 
and was observed to set his jaw quite 
hard. Then from its nest upon his right 
hip he drew a beautiful silver-mounte 
flask. “Gentlemen,” said he, impree 
sively, “let us all drink to the greatest 
deeh hunteh of the age.” He artfully 
managed the circulation of the treasure 
so as to bring it to Quill last of all 
When it had passed the circle he took 
it from the hand of Judge Jim, who had 
seated himself on the log beside the mild 
old man, whose eye twinkled in the et 
joyment of his triumph, and tendering 
it with a deep obeisance, he said : “Ibe 
of you, suh, to accept this as a trifli 
expression of my regret at having fo 
once failed to detect talent at a glance 
Next Christmas, suh, you spend with 
me, teachin’ us how to hunt deeh in 0 
Vi’ginia, ‘the motheh of Presidents.” 
There was a musical gurgle as Quill i 
verted the flask. 
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WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE MEADOWS 


When the golden summer's over 
And the chill is in the air. 

And the fields of wheat and clover 
Are brown and bleak and bare. 

Then the hunter seeks his pointer 
Who comes bounding to his call, 

For the frost is on the meadows 
And the leaves begin to fall 


The air is fresh and bracing, 
And we rise before the lark, 
And the trusty pointer, racing, 
Shows his joy with cheery bark 
And the dear old gun is taken 
From its place upon the wall, 
For the frost is on the meadows 
And the leaves begin to fall 


lrhrough the meadows and the tangle 
And the woods along their sides, 
Where the purple wild grapes dangle, 
We walk with sturdy strides, 
And we listen almost breathless 
To the scattered covey's call, 
For the frost is on the meadows 
And the leaves begin to fall, 


‘What do you scent, old fe llow ? 

Ah! steady now; take care. 
A twittering so mellow, 

Then a quail whirls through the air 
A shot, “Go fetch him, Steady! 

Or you will flush them all.” 
For the frost is on the meadows 

And the leaves begin to fall 


Don’t talk of city pleasures, 
The joy that money y ields 
Keep all your vi aunted treasures 
Give me the broad brown fields, 
The pleasures one can gather 
Can't be had at rout or ball, 
When the frost is on the meadows 
And the leaves begin to fall 


F. M. GILBERT 











QUAIL SHOOTING ON LONG ISLAND 


BY W. 


N opening my mail one morning last 
fall, I discovered a letter from an old 
friend from whom I had not heard in a 

long time, the purport of which was that the 
quail shooting at his place on Long Island 
was particularly fine, and suggesting that I 
come down for a few days. This friend and 
I had spent many days with dog and gun, 
and his proposition that we take another 
turn over the fields together, started within 
me the desire to get away from the bustle and 
roar of New York and the confines of my 
office. So as the quail season opened the 
next day, I wired that I would come on the 
evening train, and dashed for home with all 
the spirit of a boy with his first bicycle, to get 
together my shooting outfit. 

I took out and cleaned my gun, got from 
the attic my togs, which together with a 
sweater and my heavy tramping-shoes I bun- 
dled into a grip along with my shells and 
other necessary articles of equipment, and 
started for the station, arriving in good time 
for the train. After a short ride of about 
thirty-five miles I reached my destination, 
the house at which I was to stop being lo- 
cated only a short distance from the depot. I 
was soon there and seated at dinner, during 
which we talked over old times and past ex- 
periences we had enjoyed together. 

Supper disposed of we seated ourselves by 
the fire for a quiet smoke after which we 
took a short walk down the road before re- 
tiring. I noticed with no slight degree of an- 
noyance, that the sky had clouded over and 
to all appearances we were in for a rainy 
day. 
made me still more uneasy, but realizing that 
nothing was to be gained by worrying, I 
put the question of weather out of my mind, 
returned to the house, and after another short 
whiff of the old briar pipe, retired for the 
night, pretty well tired out with my hustle to 
get away from the city. 

Ordinarily it takes the boom of a cannon 
to wake me before seven o'clock in the 
morning, but there are two occasions on 
which no awaking is necessary. One is when 
I am to go shooting, the other when there 
is a chance for some sport with the rod. 
Therefore the first streak of dawn found me 
in my heavy shoes and buckling on my leg- 
gins. I descended to the dining-room to 


The wind blew out of the east which . 


QUACKENBUSH 


find my host and breakfast awaiting me. The 
morning meal was soon dispatched, and after 


putting up some light luncheon and buckling? 


on our cartridge belts we were ready to start, 
Spot the setter was perhaps more eager and 
ready than we, as there is nothing more de- 
lightful to a good bird dog than the sight of 
the gun and a prospect of a day’s hunting, 


This dog was no exception to the rule, andy 


this being the first day of the season he y 
full of vim and snap. 





| 


By this time the pale purple of the ea ra | 


morning had given place to a bright, blue 


cloudless sky and the sun was well up over 


the nearby hill tops, on the slopes of which 
the sumacs waved their flaming torches in 
all their autumnal splendor. It was one of 
those delightful November mornings wher 
one’ seemed to actually drink the atmosphere 
gaining new vigor with each draught. The 
red leaves sparkled in the sunlight and the 
white frost on the dry grass sparkled like 
sifted diamond dust. 

A short walk brought us to where we wert 
to begin. An old grass lot surrounded of 
three sides by a low growth of woods. I te 
membered this lot well as the one in which 
several years before I had made my first 
“right and left kill.” The reader, if a sport 
man, will readily understand how this would 
be indelibly impressed upon my mind. The 
old dog was a bit wild at first and seemed 
need considerable steadying. I also needel 
something of the same nature as I had not haf 
an opportunity of shooting a gun in 
years, therefore did not feel any too sure 
myself. 

Spot soon stopped in his dash up 
down the lot, held his nose for a moment 
the air, then started off rapidly to 
angles from his original course. This wa 
certainly an agreeable sign which was shor 
ly followed by a stronger one that game wa 
close by. We hardly expected to get into tit 
birds so soon after leaving home, but 
could not but believe in the unmistak 
sign of their presence. si 

The dog worked carefully now toward the 
north side of the lot, getting closer 
closer to the ground, which proved to 
that the birds had been in the lot for br 
fast, but our unceremonious coming up 
the scene had interrupted their morning 
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and they were making for the woods which We had followed closely behind him with 
skirted that side of the field. Spot worked guns ready for instant action. Spot was 
along now flat on the ground, crawling and pointing directly at a clump of high weeds 
wriggling through the grass almost like a about thirty yards from the edge of the 
sake—then suddenly stopped stark still, and woods, and we were sure the birds were 
sood like a statue. there. We approached cautiously, and when 





















































me. The —— quite close, with a whir, up jumped a dozen 
ind after’ ee F: fine quail, making straight for the woods. 
buckling? ; ‘No sooner had they straightened out in 
to start. ae a their flight than bang! bang! went both 
ager and i 4 , guns. My bird was going straight away and 
nore de HG &. I had him well covered when I pulled, the re- 
sight of ms, sult being that I downed him on the edge of 
hunting, ; nee : the woods. My friend, unfortunately, missed, 
7 and ff -_s and as the distance was so short neither of 
1 he —_ ; us had a chance to use our second barrels. 
ill My success gave me more nerve, and I felt 
the early * assured of a good day’s sport, pro- 
blue a , viding birds enough could be 
up over s found. We attempted to follow 
of which BF ; ya, the birds into the woods, but the 
rches if ? undergrowth was so thick and the 
Ss one of j cat briars so dense that we soon 


gs when ee ht Le “e. gave up the idea, preferring to 


nospherg, & ; come back in time to find the same 
ht. The A WPF. f ry bevy at their evening meal. 
and the , For some time luck seemed against us as 
kled like “i we tramped over more than two miles of good 
ei ¥ ground without seeing a feather. In crossing 
we wert jaa a road we came upon a small boy arrayed in 
inded of what appeared to be his father’s shooting 
is. I re coat, as it reached almost to his heels; he 


in which: 
my first 


carried a gun and was accompanied by a large 
greyhound. What on earth he expected to 
do with this kind of an animal we could not 
learn, but in talking to him we found that 
he had discovered quail on the ground near- 
by and had taken a “pot shot,” managing to 
kill one and wound another. This youth told 
us that the birds had scattered nearby so 
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we, of course, immediately started to hunt 


them out. We found that he had known 
where this flock roosted and fed all during 
the early fall and had waited for the supreme 
moment when the law would be “off,” so that 
he could take a shot in safety, with the result 
above mentioned. The balk along which he 
said the birds had settled was composed of an 
old rail fence, overgrown with brush and 
small trees, consequently my friend took one 
side with the dog and I the other, allowing 
the boy to make up the “gallery,” and view 
our efforts as experts with the gun. 

We had gone only a little way when Spot 
pointed. One step further and out jumped a 
fine big fellow which came through to my 
side of the fence, hence I felt I had a pro- 
prietary right to shoot first, which I did, and 
as it was an easy shot in the open I bagged 
my second bird. . 

We inquired of the youthful Nimrod how 
many birds there were in the bevy and learned 
there were originally twelve. The one he 
had, and the one I had together with the 
wounded one, therefore reduced the number 
to nine. 

We worked along carefully for a few feet, 
when without warning, up jumped three more, 
one on my side and two on my friend’s. This 
time we were both lucky, but he more than 
I, for he got both his, thus reducing the 
flock to six. Twenty yards further on, the 
dog again came to a point. This time two 
birds rose, but I. shot too hurriedly and 
missed, while my friend dropped his bird 
nicely. Having watched where my bird set- 
tled behind us, we worked back, and before 
ten minutes had elapsed he was in my pocket, 
leaving only four good birds and the wound- 
ed one to be found. 

We took up the line where it had been 
left off and started up the balk. It was not 
many minutes before the largest bird we had 
yet seen rose from under my feet. I was so 
taken by surprise that I do not believe my 
shot came within four feet of him as he 
went away like the wind. This particular 
one seemed to have a charmed life, as it took 
five shots before he was finally downed, dur- 
ing which time he was raised three times, my 
friend finally being the lucky man. This left 
only three and the wounded one. We were 


certainly having great shooting, especially as 
it was right in the open, so we congratulated 
ourselves and lit our pipes before starting 
after the remainder. 

At the head of the balk where it joined the 
intersecting fence, Spot came to a stand once 
more and upon our closer approach up rose 
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two birds, one taking a direct line in fron 
of me and the other making for the woods 
on the other side of the fence. It had to bh 
quick work or nothing, but we were both 
equal to the occasion and the good flyers of 
this flock were all accounted for excepting 
one, which we were absolutely unable to Jo. 
cate. 

Following along the fence the dog cam 
upon the wounded bird, and we caught this 
ene alive, but as it was apparently so badly 
wounded that it would soon have died, we 
put it out of its misery. This made our 
twelfth bird, and as it was now time for lun. 
cheon we made ready for our noonday meal 
Old Spot had lost some of his vim and was 
also glad of the chance to rest. 

Time flew rapidly, in fact more so than 
we supposed, for on looking at my watch | 
found that it was half past two o'clock, and 
time to start back to the place where we had 
secured our first bird in the morning, in order 
to find them taking their evening meal. It 
was a good five miles’ walk, but in the bracing 
air distance seemed nothing. So before four 
o’clock we were again in the old locality, 
We decided to work across a strip of woods 
which would bring us out in the identical 
lot in which the birds had fed fhat morning. 
And this is where our dog got in his finest 
work, for hardly had we got well into the 
woods when he struck the trail and carefully 
following it brought us out to the edge of the 
field, each moment working more carefully, 
which showed the close proximity of game 
and also that they had crossed this piece of 
woods, the full width of which he had trailed 
them, never once losing the scent. 

About the center of the field Spot came 
to a point, and a better condition could not 
have existed could we have had our choice 
Working carefully up to the dog the birds 
began to rise all around us, two and three # 
a time. Out of the first flight we secured 
two, the report of the guns causing four 
more to flush and giving us each an excel: 
lent opportunity for a straightaway shot, ani 
we bagged two more. 

The birds seemed scattered all over the 
ground. We reloaded, and moved ahead 
thinking that perhaps all had not flushed; # 
this we were correct, for within thirty pacts 
we came upon two more, both of which w 
downed. It seemed that this must be al 
but replacing the old shells with good ont 
we again started forward toward the lowe 
corner of the lot near the woods. Suddenly 
right in front of us a quail rose, scaling 
sharply to the left, which gave me no chant 
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i shoot, but I did have the pleasure of seeing 
sy companion make a good shot. The noise 
of his gun must have raised the last bird 
for as I turned I saw him making for the 
woods at a 2.40 clip and about six feet above 
the ground. It was almost twilight and the 
light was not good, but it was good enough 
for me to see that he was a good distance 
fom me, perhaps forty-five yards, and every 
moment would make the distance greater, so 
ike a flash I threw the gun to my shoulder 


MAs* moons ago I discovered, or rather 
stumbled upon, a method of duck 
hunting that has since furnished me 
with great sport. The caption of this article 
[admit is a little strange and perhaps mis- 
kading, for in the east when two or three 
hunters are gathered together the natural re- 
ult of said gathering is, “Let us go out and 
shoot something,” and should that something 
te duck, their footsteps invariably trend to- 
ward the feeding grounds of the salt water 
marshes. 
Every man who has been there knows that 
duck hunting about salt water at its best is 
attended with many, many discomforts and 
tribulations. I need not enumerate them 
here, for they are as plentiful as the blades 
of grass. But in hunting my so-called “fresh 
water ducks” the method used is so simple 
and withal you can be so comfortable, that I 
doubt if any one having tried this method 
will care to return to the old way. 
In Connecticut along the Housatonic River, 
and in fact all over the State, are many large 
brooks or creeks, that, back from the river, 
lave long still stretches of water, caused by 
‘ome natural conditions or by milldams. 
These are generally found in isolated sections, 
ad are lined on either bank with heavy 
stowths of alder and birch. In many in- 
tances heavy timber flanks both sides of the 
itream for miles, thus making an ideal re- 
teat and feeding ground for ducks. 
I have seen as many as fifteen at the most 
na flock, this being an unusually large num- 
et; six to eight being about the average. 
These flocks settle in the brooks early in the 
all and remain until severe cold weather 
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and fired, and down he came. This was my 
best shot of the day, for the bird was fully 
sixty yards .distant and still going when I 
fired. The powder I used, however, was the 
quickest I had ever shot with and was no 
doubt responsible for the good result. 

By this time it was too near dark to follow 
the remainder of the bevy that had gone to 
the woods, so we made for home, having 
grassed twenty birds between us. 


FRESH WATER DUCKS 


BY WAMPANOG 


sets in before leaving for the South. Once in 
a while a Canada goose, sometimes three or 
four, will stop over for a stay and a good 
feed, but the goose is a restless bird in the 
falls and never keeps to one locality like the 
duck. These wide reaches of water furnish 
all kinds of delicate dainties, such as small 
dace, trout, water-cress, newts, helgramites 
and a variety of food that water fowl like, 
and it is easy for them to procure food as the 
water is generally shallow. 

I stumbled on this plan of hunting ducks 
by chance and in the following manner. On 
an early fall morning while hunting grey- 
squirrels, I flushed a grouse. I was not hunt- 
ing birds just then being more intent on 
squirrels, and the rapid flight of the bird 
caught me unawares. However, I let drive 
and winged him. He got up after his fall 
and ran off as only a grouse can run. I im- 
mediately gave chase and he led me down 
and up hill, through brush and cat-briar thick- 
ets and finally into a big swamp, making his 
way rapidly toward a large brook. Not wish- 
ing to fill the bird with shot I refrained from 
shooting it, and, besides, he had led me such 
a chase that I was more than determined to 
catch him if possible. 

A short distance down stream a small tree 
had fallen across the water, one end resting 
on the opposite bank. Bless my soul! that 
grouse actually hopped upon the log and 
trotted across to the opposite shore, trailing 
his broken wing alongside. Now I brought 
my gun to bear and, as he jumped from the 
tree to the ground I put an end to his 
troubles. 


At the report of my gun, Flap! Flap! 
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Splash! Whirr! up got a flock of ducks from 
the stream some one hundred feet below. I 
was too much surprised to shoot and watched 
them disappear past the tall timber below the 
nearest bend. 

“Well! after I get that grouse I guess I’ll 
hunt ducks awhile,” said I to myself. Stow- 
ing the grouse in my pocket I laid a course 
for an old cart path that lay about half a 
mile below, crossing the stream at right an- 
gles. At this point I knew I might be able 
to get a shot at the ducks for I could travel 
along the path making less noise than in the 
brush, and besides the banks there were main- 
ly bogs covered with heavy brush, making a 
successful shot impossible even should I get 
in range of the ducks. 

Carefully approaching the stream I kept 
under cover and finally reached a small knoll 
covered with brush, right at the water’s edge. 
Just above me the stream widened out like a 
broad bayou, and close to the bank on my 
side some fifty yards away I discovered the 
ducks. I counted seven, and in a few min- 
utes two more came swimming around the 
bend and joined the flock. To risk a shot 
with number eight in my shells was out of 
the question at that range, for I did not 
wish to wound a bird and allow it to escape 
and possibly suffer. 

I sat in the brush and watched them feed 
and play for over an hour. One thing I no- 
ticed was that some one member of the flock 
always. remained posted in the center of the 
stream evidently a lookout. They were en- 
tirely unconscious of my presence as they 
swam down towards my hiding-place, so 
close in fact that I could have touched one 
of them with a long fishing rod. 

“Well! to-morrow Dan and I will get some 
number fours and have some sport.” Furth- 
ermore I planned to hunt the birds in a dif- 
ferent manner than that day. Bright and 
early the next day friend Dan and I arrived 
at the head of navigation of that particular 
stretch of water, prepared to have good sport. 

In a short time with the aid of an axe and 
some large nails we built a raft that would 
hold the two of us, each using a small box 
as a seat, for the deck of our craft wasn’t 
dry by any means. Using plenty of hay and 
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brush we converted the raft into a fairly re. 
spectable blind and it was almost noon when 
we started, with Dan at the stern, for he 
knew every foot of the way, having fished 
and hunted there for years. I rested th 
muzzle of my gun on the edge of the bling 
in front and we started down stream, keep. 
ing as close to the bank as possible. At times 
we had to swing out owing to shallow water, 
and as the current propelled us just about 
right all Dan had to do was to guide our 
peculiar craft. After going some little dis. 
tance we spied our quest fifty yards away and 
just beyond the point where I had shot the 
grouse the day previous. Dan now worked 
the craft with the skill of an old trapper and 
woodsman, which he really is, and slowly and 
surely the current carried us forward. 

Watching the birds I was trying to decide 
as to how I would proceed when the ducks 
very quickly settled that by taking wing, 
evidently having found something suspicious 
in the makeup of our craft. I let the right 
and left barrels go in quick succession and 
we picked up three dead ducks. Following on 
down stream we met the flock coming back, 
and I stopped one in its flight by the pretties 
shot I have ever made. 

Until almost dark we poled back and forth, 
but the birds had left us, yet as we trudged 
home with two fat ducks apiece, Dan and] 
felt that the day had not been spent in vain. 

The table quality of those stream ducks 
was most excellent. They had lost the bitter 
flavor and brackish taste so common to their 
species when feeding in salt water marshes 
In fact our birds were veritable chunks of 
butter. 

Throughout the entire season Dan and! 
spent one day each week in our little bayou, 
always getting something. Once we go 
eight, and yet another time only one. It was 
great sport, and this season we are going to 
build a flat bottom punt to use on a mud 
larger body of water, which, with our raft 
ought to furnish us many happy days. Da 
tells me that every summer ducks nest atl 
breed along brooks of this kind, not woo 
ducks in this case, and no doubt some of tk 
birds we secured had been raised in that ¥ 
cinity. 
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OR once in our lives the Scamp and I 

had agreed to spend our vacation to- 

gether. We usually separate when we 
take our vacations, so when we return we can 
each try to outdo the other in relating our 
adventures. But this time we were going 
together, and had decided that we would go to 
the Leech Lake region in Minnesota. Our 
only regret was that when we returned each 
would know the truth concerning the other’s 
catch. My brother Harry, of Des Moines, 
la, was to join us en route and make the 
trip with us, so one warm September even- 
ing the Scamp and I left all thoughts of 
ofice and desk behind, and were soon speed- 
ing out of Omaha bound for Minneapolis. 
Harry boarded the train about midnight, and 
I woke up long enough to give him a few 
pointers about catching bass, while in the 
next berth we could hear the Scamp trying 
to land a muscalonge. 

The next afternoon we arrived at Pine 
River, where we left the train for a twenty- 
two miles drive to Kabekona Camp, which 
was our destination. We had expected the 
tide would be a tedious one, but were agree- 
ably disappointed in that respect. The road 
wound in and out among the thick timber 
and along the shores of clear lakes. Occa- 
sionally we would skirt the edge of a tama- 
rack swamp. Some had been swept by fire 
and the tall dead trunks loomed up like 
ghosts against the green background be- 
yond them. We passed ten or twelve beauti- 
ful lakes, of all sizes, and all nestled in a 
deep setting of green. As we drove along 
the sandy beach of several of them, we could 
see rapidly widening streaks along the shore, 
making for deep water. The pickerel that had 
been lying in wait for frogs in the shallow 
water at our approach made a hasty re- 
treat. The lakes were all clear as crystal. 
The driver pointed out to us where he had 
once seen a moose enter the lake, and in 
many places we saw deer. We arrived at the 
Camp about seven o'clock, were given a 
hearty welcome and found a good supper 
awaiting us. The owner of the camp, Mr. 
H. G. McCartney, of Chicago, was present in 
person, and we were soon made to feel at 
home in our new surroundings. 

Kabekona Camp is located on the shore of 
Woman Lake, which is the largest one of 
this group of lakes, there being over fifty 
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within a radius of five miles from the camp, 
all of them abounding in game fishes. The 
camp itself is composed of a number of log 
cabins, all fronting on the lake, well built 
and furnished with good beds, dresser, table, 
chairs, carpet and a stove, and all cabins 
have running water. The camp also contains 
a bath house with hot and cold running wa- 
ter, and a large ice house. 

The morning after our arrival we engaged 
two guides, Pete Kruckow and Charlie 
Thorpe, and as the main lake was too rough 
for fishing, owing to a strong wind, the 
guides decided to take us to Hunter Lake, a 
small lake protected by hills, where the bass 
fishing was exceedingly good. After a row 
of several miles across Woman Lake, we 
landed and drew the boats up on the shore, 
and after a few minutes’ walk came to a 
small lake called Heffron Lake, which is 
alive with small mouthed black bass, although 
it has neither outlet nor inlet. A small boat 
is kept at the portage for crossing, and we 
were soon across and then took a hilly and 
stony trail for Hunter Lake, which we soon 
reached. The guides brought out two boats 
which are kept here for the use of fishermen 
and while the Scamp and I were admiring 
the beauty of the scenery Harry stole a march 
on us by setting up his tackle and catching a 
two-pound bass from the shore. We soon 
joined him and caught a dozen bass in half 
an hour, fishing near the top of an old dead 
tree lying in the water. Then we rowed 
down the lake to a small island, thickly cov- 
ered with pines. Around this we rowed, keep- 
ing at good casting distance from the fringe 
of lily pads. 

As I write the memory of it all comes back 
to me. The low wooded island with its 
fringe of green lily pads; the soft swish of 
the Scamp’s rod as he makes a long cast 
to the end of the old pine lying in the water 
yonder; then, while I am slowly reeling in 
my frog there comes a short fierce strike, and 
a mad rush for the lily pads. I set the click 
on the reel and stop him before he reaches 
their shelter, when quick as a flash he turns 
and rushes back under the boat. “Look out 
for the rail,’ yells the guide, and I awake 
to the fact that the tip of my rod is under 
water, and the rod itself perilously near the 
rail of the boat. 

The guide swings the boat with a quick 
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turn, and the bass heads for deep water. How 
the reel sings as the line plays out, but only 
for a short time, as he soon sulks and I be- 
gin to reel in gently. 

But he does not intend to end the fight 
here, for with another rush he leaps two 
feet out of the water, the spray falling around 
him in a shower, and then he is off again, 
and another series of rushes and leaps is on. 
But at last, still fighting every inch, this 
king of the lakes is drawn up within reach 
of the landing net, and the fight is over. 

The Scamp in the other boat has his hands 
full with a similar fight about this time, and 
Harry also lands a big one, and we all forget 
that there is anything in the world but our 
immediate surroundings until we are remind- 
ed by the guides that it is time to get dinner, 
upon which we row ashore and the guides 
empty the contents of two baskets, get out 
the frying pan and coffee pot, and soon an 
appetizing odor of fried bass and bacon re- 
mind us that we are very hungry. 

After dinner we fill our pipes and lounge 
around, admire the scenery and take a few 
pictures, but this is too monotonous for Har- 
ry, who insists on fishing at all times, so he 
takes his rod and goes to the old tree again. 
I might as well mention here that Harry will 
do nothing but fish as long as he is within 
sight of water. If he ever crosses the Atlan- 
tic he will insist on trolling all the way over, 
and have his meals brought to him at the rail, 
sleeping there with the line tied to his toe. 

About the middle of the afternoon we went 
out again, farther down the lake, and had 
some great sport, catching in all over forty 
bass. The guides said this was not a very 
good catch for this lake, and that the fish 
were not biting as well as they had been a 
few weeks earlier, but we were very well 
satisfied with the sport we had had. All the 
fish we caught were returned to the lake, 
with the exception of what we kept to cook 
for dinner. 

The lengthening shadows warned us that it 
was time to be off, so the boats were tied up 
and we took the trail over the portage to 
where we had left our boats in the morning. 
Before we came within sight of the lake we 
could hear the waves thundering on the rocks, 
and when we came on the shore the broad 
expanse of Woman Lake was covered with 
white caps, and the wind blowing a gale. It 
was out of the question to cross, it being 
impossible to launch the boats in the surf, and 
it was equally impossible to walk to camp 
that night, as it was many miles around by 
the shore line, besides which it was already 
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getting dark, and the way lay through tracts 
of fallen and burnt timber, tamarack swamps | 7 
and cranberry bogs, so we decided that we 
were “up against it,” and would have to stay 
where we were. 

The nights were quite chilly, and we wergs! 
not prepared to camp out, so we pulled th 
boats up into the timber, set them up on ed 
as a wind break, and the Scamp getting oufl 
his Marble pocket axe, we soon had a supply 
of wood cut from fallen trees. 

We were all lamenting the fact that we h 
nothing to eat, as we had devoured every: 
thing at noon but the pepper and salt boxes 
but about this time the Scamp came to thé 
front with two large bass, explaining that he 
had a “hunch” before we started and kept 
cut two to bring along. One of the guided 
cleaned them without removing the s 
and after we had a fire going and a big bed 
coals, he laid them on the coals and in 
shert time they were roasted to a turn, 
we had to do being to peel off the skin 
there was a meal fit for a king, at least 
were hungry enough to think so. 

After supper we went to a bluff which 
be seen from Kabekona Camp, and there 
a fire to let the Camp understand that 
had not attempted to cross the lake, as 
knew they would be uneasy about us if 
did not return. Then we went back to 
lee side of the boats and out of a box 
“Heavenly Blend” all filled our pipes, while 
the guides related tales of the enormous tim- 
ber wolves that roamed through these forests. 

Soon silence fell on the camp; the guides 
were asleep, and nothing could be heard but 
the soughing of the wind through the trees 
overhead, the crackling of the pine branches 
at the fire, and occasionally the far away, 
mournful cry of a wolf, or the solemn hoot- 
ing of an owl closer at hand. 

The novelty of the situation kept the $ 
and me awake for some time, and we | 
by the fire smoking and watching the clot 
drift across the moon, and the shadows cof 
and go. Then we awoke to the fact that 
were about half frozen and the fire was dyiif” 
down, the wood that we had thought would 
last all night long being about gone. Here 
Scamp demonstrated the fact that his little 
pocket axe saved our lives, for we would 
certainly have frozen without it. We went 
into the timber, cut up branches and put them 
on the fire,, and as soon as it got low we 
would wake up half frozen and repeat the 
performance. 

In the gray dawn of the breaking day ! 
was unanimously agreed that the portagt 
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upon which our camp was made should there- 
after be called “Frozen Dog Portage,” and it 
has ever since been known by that name 
among the guides. 

The wind and waves not having diminished 
by the next morning, the guides said we 
should leave the boats where they were and 
make the trip overland, so we started without 
breakfast. For about two miles we scram- 
bled through fallen timber and over rocks, 
and occasionally along the edge of a quaking 
bog, keeping as close to the lake as we could. 
Kruckow was the only one in the party who 
had on rubber boots, and he had to ferry us 
across some of the bogs on his back, one at 
a time. 

After an hour’s walk we struck a trail the 
guides said would bring us to Mule Lake, 
where two boats were kept, and we could 
go about five miles of the distance to camp 
by water. We saw many fresh deer tracks 
in the trail, and the remains of an old Indian 
tepee, left by some hunting party. Then we 
went the entire length of Mule Lake in the 
boats, and at the end found an old logging 
road through the woods which we followed 
for several miles, passing several very beau- 
tiful lakes, and a winter camp of the lumber- 
men, and finally came into the stage road run- 
ning into the camp. This revived our spirits 
and also our appetites, as we were now close 
to camp, at which we soon arrived, and while 
telling our adventures a special meal was or- 
dered for us by Mr. McCartney. And such 
a meal as we had; wheat cakes with maple 
syrup, crisp fried chicken, black bass fried 
in bacon, mashed potatoes, hot coffee, fruit 
and other things too numerous to mention, 
and I do not know of any meal I ever en- 
joyed more. 

We spent the balance of the day around 
camp, wandering in the woods and gathering 
birch bark, and the wind having gone down 
in the afternoon, our guides took two others 
with them to Frozen Dog Camp and brought 
back our two boats. On their return we ar- 
ranged for a trip on the next day to a famous 
bass lake called Little Deep. 

(Next morning we were up bright and 
early, and the glorious sunrise promised a fine 
day for our trip to Little Deep. Making the 
start from camp we passed through Bungy’s 
Bay, and at the end of the bay we entered 
Bungy’s Creek, a clear narrow stream flow- 
ing into the bay, and lined on both sides 
with wild rice and rushes. At the junction 
of creek and bay stands an old Indian cabin, 
occupied by old Chief Bungy, after whom the 
creek and bay are named. 
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Passing through the creek we got out the 
fishing tackle, and while the guides rowed 
leisurely along, we trolled through Child 
Lake, Lake Irene and the passages connect. 
ing them. While crossing these lakes we 
were kept busy throwing back the pickere 
we caught. “Snakes,” they are called by the 
guides, by whom they are held in great con. 
tempt, and are never used for food. We 
found very few bass in these lakes, perhaps 
because we did not tarry to look for them, 

After leaving. Lake Irene we entered a 
narrow passage of open water running 
through a broad tract of swampy land coy. 
ered with wild rice and rushes, a favorite 
spot for ducks, of which we saw quite a few, 
mostly wood ducks. At times the passage 
of open water became quite narrow, lined 
with rushes on one side and a floating bog 
on the other, and the boats would have to be 
poled through. Going through this passage 
we saw many large pickerel lying motionless 
in the clear water underneath-us. Several 
times the guides pointed out otter slides, and 
showed us a path made by the deer in cross- 
ing the swamp. 

Following the channel for several miles we 
emerged into a lake whose beauty it is im- 
possible to describe. On two sides a range 
of pine hills, on the third a low, densely tim. 
bered tract, while the rush-covered swamp 
bordered the side we entered from. The 
lake is small and bowl-shaped, and quite 
deep. Through the passage by which we 
entered the clear water flows out in a wide 
stream, but the lake has no inlet, being fed 
entirely by springs. While there are many 
beautiful lakes in this region, there are none 
more so than Little Deep. All around the 
shore the water is covered with lily pads, and 
almost anywhere we cast along their edge we 
were sure of a strike and a fierce fight. About 
eleven o’clock we landed on the south shore 
and while the guides prepared dinner we ex- 
plored the timber and found many deet 
signs. 

Three o’clock found us again on the lake, 
and if we had thought the surroundings de 
lightful in the morning, they were doubly s 
in the afternoon. It was a soft, hazy day, 
with just enough breeze to break the surface 
of the lake into gentle ripples, except along 
the shore and among the lily pads, where the 
timber checked the breeze and the water was 
smooth as glass, and there we cast our frogs 

At the east end of the lake was a small 
point running out into the lake, and out 
from that a rocky ledge and then deep water 
Here the Scamp had a strike that jarred sev- 
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eal teeth loose and almost pulled him out of 
the boat. The reel sang and the line played 
wt, and the fish darted in every direction, but 
ould not be induced to come up for a closer 
xequaintance. 

Seeing the conflict, our boat pulled down to 
witness the finish. The Scamp’s face was 


ndiant. ‘““Muscalonge,” he yelled, as we 
ame within hailing distance. “A_ thirty 
pounder.” 


| got my camera ready and prepared to 
ake a snap shot of the fish as he was taken 
into the boat. After a protracted struggle the 
Samp finally wore him out and brought him 
Jowly up out of the depths and alongside 
the boat. The guide gave an exclamation 
{disgust as he saw the blunt, ugly head of 
the fish appear. “Dog fish,” he exclaimed, 
md seizing a pole lying in th boat, dispatched 
it. We caught several more of them, and 
hey all proved to be good fighters. 

The bass came in so fast that we did not 
keep any record of the number caught, and 
they were all returned to the water except a 
fiw of the largest ones, which we took back 
camp with us. We were loth to leave when 
{came time to go, but we did finally reel in 
ur lines and say good-bye to Little Deep 
aid one of the most enjoyable days we had 
wer spent. Long before we reached Bungy’s 
kay the moon was casting soft shadows on 
he water, the frogs had opened their evening 
concert from the shelter of the rushes, and 
when we came in sight of the lights from the 
amp we were sorry that the day had ended. 
That night we gathered together all our 
wailable fishing tackle and everything we 
needed for several days, for the next morning 
we were going on a trip to Long Lake, in 
the Leech Lake Indian Reservation, where 
the bass were said to be numerous and of 
good size. From the plunder the guides car- 
tied to the boats in the morning, we conclud- 
tdthey must be going to make a peace offer- 
ing to the Indians inhabiting the Reservation. 
There were two tents, three folding cots, a 
big roll of blankets, two large cracker boxes 
full of bread, bacon, potatoes, and canned 
yoods of all descriptions; cooking utensils, a 
lantern and some candles; towels and soap, 
aid in fact, everything that could possibly 
le needed for comfort and convenience. 
We crossed Woman Lake at its widest 
point, passed through a wide channel and 
entered a part of the lake called Broadwater, 
iter which we passed through numerous 
‘hannels and small lakes, the last being Girl 
Lake, where we were to leave the water and 
g0 overland by rail to Long Lake. | 
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As we entered this lake, far across on the 
other shore I noticed a white flag fluttering 
from a pole and standing out in relief against 
the green pines. I pointed it out to the guide 
and he said it was the grave of a Chippewa 
squaw. When we reached the landing place 
and while the boats were being unloaded, I 
took a picture of the Indian grave with its 
queer white cloth covering and flying flag. 

One of the lumber camps of the Cross Lake 
Lumber Company is situated a short distance 
from the landing, and a logging railroad 
runs from a pier built into Girl Lake to the 
camp, and from the camp to another pier on 
Long Lake. At this camp the guides pro- 
cured a flat car and ran it back to the lake, 
where we loaded the boats onto it. The Scamp 
teok up a position in the bow to scare the 
deer off the track, Harry gave the signal “All 
Aboard,” and we were off, stopping a short 





“THE SPOT I WAS LOOKING FOR” 


time at the lumber camp to inspect the differ- 
ent buildings. There is a dam built across 
the Boy River here, and a log chute through 
which the water foams into the rapids below. 
“Bunches” of pike could be seen at the edge 
of the pool below the foaming chute, and we 
caught a few just to get in practice for the 
bass at Long Lake. After securing some 
fresh vegetables we pushed the car on to 
Long Lake, launched the boats and pulled 
up the lake to our camping grounds. 

Long Lake is about seven miles long, and 
not much over a quarter of a mile wide, be- 
ing quite narrow in places. As it is on the 
Indian Reservation, no timber has been cut 
around it, and it is an ideal spot for camp- 
ing. While the guides were pitching the 
tents we secured enough bass for dinner, and 
secon had them frying over a bed of coals. 
We decided to go out alone that afternoon 
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and let the guides remain at camp and see that 
no Indians raided our provisions: 

I went out in a boat alone and crossed to 
the opposite side, and after drifting along 
shore for some distance found the spot I was 
looking for. A small round island not over 
one hundred feet in diameter and covered 
with pines, stood near the shore, and at this 
place I had the best fishing I had ever expe- 
rienced. There was just enough breeze to 
move the boat, and 1 would drift past the 
island, casting as I went. 

Old sunken logs lay down underneath the 
surface here, and could be plainly seen 
through the clear water. They proved to 





the afternoon, and the ease with which they 
would shake off the hook if they had an in- 
stant’s slack, was remarkable. 

Nowhere had we found the bass such hard 
fighters as at Long Lake. Many of them 
broke water continually after being hooked 
and I lost several spoons by putting on too 
much force at the beginning of the fight. At 
roll call the Scamp displayed the largest bass 
yet caught, weighing about five pounds. 

We camped at Long Lake until our time 
was up. We broke camp one noon and 
reached Kabekona Camp that evening. On 
the return trip my camera was stolen by two 
Indians after I had taken a picture of them 
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be good hiding places for the bass, and many 
a one did I see dart out from their shelter 
and seize the frog. Once I caught the hook 
on a log and could not loosen it, so rowed 
the boat back to pull it off from the side it 
was caught on. I gave several jerks before 
it came loose and a bass rushed out from the 
leg and grabbed it. I then had one of the 
prettiest games I could wish for. I could 
see every move the fish made; flashes of silver 
came up from the depths as he would turn 
to dart in a new direction, then a_ black 
streak would shoot through the water, while 
ever and anon he would leap high out of 
the water in a vain endeavor to shake off the 
hook. I lost several in that manner during 


against their wishes. I soon missed it and 
we returned, recaptured it and smoked the 
peace pipe. 

Harry caught a large Great Northern pike 
as we passed through Broadwater on the re- 
turn, the only one caught on the trip. We 
spent another day around the camp. There 
had been a heavy frost, and the hardwood 
trees and clumps of bushes were a mass of 
flaming colors. ‘No words can picture their 
beauty. We kept about twenty-five of our 
last day’s catch to take back with us, and I 
took a picture of the string before we packed 
them. Early next morning we left Kabekona 
Camp and one of the finest fishing resorts 
we had ever visited. 
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Drawn by C. W. Pancoast 


A Captive KING 


“ Your Muscallunge is a surly gentleman, and does not like to be disturbed !"" 





See page 397 








DUCK SHOOTING IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


BY M. A. MERRIMAN 


[' was nearing noon. I glanced up from 

my desk at the sound of a sleety rain, 
hurled against the window panes in spas- 

modic blasts by a driving northwest wind. 

“Looks as if this might bring in some 

Here my meditation was abruptly termin- 
ated by a loud scurry of heavy footsteps in 
the outer office and the sudden appearance 
of my friend Everson. The latter worthy 
was puffing and out of breath as he gasped, 
“Hurry.” Then he handed me a telegram. 

“Thos. Everson. The flight is in, come 
on. P. Grady.” m 

“Hold on, sit down—” 

“No time to hold on or sit down either,’ 
Everson interrupted. “We are going to catch 
that noon train and it is about eleven-thirty 
now. I sent up for the guns and grips when 
that came,” motioning to the telegram, “and 
don’t fail to comprehend that we are in a hur- 
ry, because I wired Pat to meet us.” 

In less than five minutes we were perched 
on two stools in a quick lunch room, and 
while hardly doing justice to the lunch, we 
certainly managed to qualify on the “quick” 
part. Then we raced for the railroad station 
where we found our respective shooting out- 
fits awaiting us, and were barely settled in 
the smoking car when we were conscious of 
the gentle gliding motion of the train, that 
was carrying us to the scene of our favorite 
sport. 

Every sportsman has his own _ favorite 
shooting spot and we were no exception to 
this rule. Together for several years, we 
had taken many a journey, Tommy and I; 
tramped many a mile through cover and 
brush; and struggled in the muck and mire 
of many a swail. Together we readily 
agreed upon Pat Grady’s island as our choice 
of all places. 

Pat was at the station with his wagon 
to meet us, and welcomed our arrival with 
his usual hearty hail and greeting; then as- 
sisted in getting our traps into the rig. Pat 
is a typical specimen of the rural Celt. His 
features, dialect and general appearance, even 
to the diminutive clay pipe, harmonized in 
every detail with his name. Keen in sense 
of humor and copious in his flow of ever 
ready wit, dull moments are an unknown fac- 
tor in his life. 

His home is on a large island, about five 


” 





miles distant from the railroad. The head 
of the island rises abruptly from the water's 
edge and breaks with a short stretch of terra 
firma the long bridge of the State road which 
connects either shore. Here on the high 
ground Pat has cleared and cultivated about 
seventy-five acres of land, where he “scratch- 
es a living,” as he expresses it. The rest of 
the island is covered with a growth of heavy 
timber and brush, except at the lower end, 
where the ground gradually recedes to the 
water’s edge, forming Pat’s “snipe lot,” and 
marking the commencement of the great ex- 
panse of flats, where the river widens and an 
nually overflows its channel on its journey to 
the lake, ten miles distant. 

It was approaching dusk and the weather 
had cleared, as we drew near the river and 
crossed on the bridge, where Pat brought the 
horses to a halt. High overhead long strings 
of ducks were winging their way to the lake 
The brown, faded color of the expanse of 
rushes was broken only by the timber of the 
island and the far off hills beyond, the out- 
lines of which were dim and faint in the 
distance. A delicate tinge of crimson was 
infused by the setting sun as it sank behind 
the last bank of clouds, away off in the west- 
ern horizon, and the day was slowly ending 

Then Pat spoke to the horses and we 
proceeded in silence. Pat was a rustic son 
of toil all right, but that was not all. He 
was a true sportsman in every sense of the 
word, and reverently loved the sight of this 
old marsh and all that was wild and undis- 
turbed in its condition of primitive creation. 

In less than five minutes we were welcomed 
not only by Mrs. Grady, but also by Pat's 
two pointers that leaped about with sheer 
delight at the sight of guns and the familiar 
scent of the hunting clothes. After two hun- 
gry men’s tribute to a hot supper, we un- 
packed our grips, assorted our shells and 
speedily thereafter turned in. 

Pat roused us at half past three o’clock the 
following morning with a series of loud 
thumps on our door. After putting a big pot 
of hot coffee and some sandwiches out 0! 
business we took our ten-guages and a basket 
of lunch and left the house. It was dark 
and cold as Pat led us to the boats. Pat and 
I took one boat and Tommy took the other 
with the crate of live decoys and materia 
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for blinds, in case of emergency. We pushed 
off and headed down the marsh with the cur- 
rent for about three miles, the banks of 
the channel on both sides being an unbroken 
wall of rushes, and coming to a small open- 
ing where a little creek ran through to the 
river we shoved and pushed the boat up the 
creek bed with the oars, until we were prob- 
ably about three-quarters of a mile back on 
the flat from the river, and this was the point 
of our destination. Here is a shallow open 
pond about half a mile wide, surrounded on 
every side by the thick growth of rushes. 

There was only a faint breath of air mov- 
ing, but Pat said it was going to blow from 
the west, and he has a way of being right 
about these things. So we sought the lee 
shore, first placing Tommy and his boat at 
the upper end of the pond, securely hidden 
in the rushes. Leaving half the decoys 
squawking in lusty tones on the water in 
front of him Pat pulled our boat with rapid 
strokes to the lower end of the pond, where 
we took a similar position and, incidentally, 
a smoke before it began to grow light enough 
to be on the lookout for our “feathered 
friends,” as Pat termed the ducks. 

Everson drew first blood and at hardly 
daylight, when, true to Pat’s prediction, a 
brisk westerly wind was beginning to blow, 
and along came a single black duck looking 
for a place to feed. He flew high across 
the pond, then swinging about into the wind, 
headed for Tommy’s decoys. This was a very 
cute, wary duck, as are all of his kind. A 
trifling irregularity about the rushes, or the 
decoys, even a semblance of anything wrong, 
arouses his suspicion. Twice the duck cir- 
cled deliberately before he satisfied his hered- 
itary wary curiosity; then closed in and 
lowered. This was Tommy’s cue. Two 
squirts of blue smoke shot out of the rushes 
and the duck tumbled, striking the water 
just as the reports reached our ears. 

Then came our turn. Ten minutes later 
four mallards flying low across the marsh 
headed straight for the pond. Our decoys 
set up a loud quacking and splashed about in 
the water. This familiar greeting was more 
than the mallards could resist, for without 


a single veer in their course they flew straight 
in. In and in, nearer and nearer, until they 
opened their wings, full spread, and with 
heads lower and necks outstretched would 
have been in the decoys in another second. 
We both rose, and in Pat’s expressive term, 
“lathered them with four barrels.” I killed 
with my right but missed the left, while Pat 
scored two kills. 

The next that joined our list of dead ducks 
was a handsome little green-winged teal. He 
also came flying across the marsh, straight 
into the wind. He evidently liked the looks 
of Tommy’s decoys, and just as he was 
about to drop in Tommy fired and inglo- 
riously missed, whereupon the teal lost no 
time in getting out. Describing a graceful 
circle towards us and every moment gaining 
in speed with a quarter wind at his back as 
he neared our boat, he was going at the rate 
that only a scared teal can go, flying well up 
and out of ordinary gunshot, but Pat took a 
chance at him. I nearly fell out of the boat 
from surprise as the duck fairly withered in 
midair and struck the water with a splash. 
With all credit for the shot, it was pretty 
lucky and Pat winked at me as he said, “Did 
ye notice me center him?” 

“How far ahead did you hold?” I asked 
Pat as we rowed out to pick up the duck. 

“Well,” he replied, “I was trying to get 
somewheres along about six foot eleven and 
seven foot one in front of him.” 

After that at intervals, singles, pairs and 
sometimes flocks of eight or ten ducks came 
to the pond. In most cases, however, they 
flew in to Tommy, who was in rare form 
and fully redeemed himself for the teal inci- 
dent, by shooting like a veteran. 

Throughout the day the sport was good 
and late in the afternoon we picked up our 
decoys and headed for home, with a good 
bag of ducks. When we struck the island 
again we were tired; admittedly tired, Tommy 
and I. On the ridge of high ground we 
turned to look once more over the old marsh, 
and the silent majestic grandeur of its broad 
acres again held us. Yes, we were tired and 
hungry, very, but proud of our skill and con- 
tented too. 
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SEPTEMBER CANOE TRIPS 


“Do you know the Blackened timber? do you know that racing stream, 

With the raw, right-angled, log-jam at the end, 

And the bar of sun-warmed shingle, where a man may bask and dream 
To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend? 

It is there that we are going with our rods and reels and traces, 
To a silent, smoky Indian that we know: 

To a couch of new-pulled hemlock with the starlight on our faces, 
For the Red Gods call us out, and we must go.” 


The American traveler or pleasure seeker, 
experienced though he may be, has missed 
one of the most delightful outings of his life 
unless he has journeyed along some of 
Maine’s many waterways in that palace car 
of the wilds, a light canoe. The jaunting car 
for Ireland, the jinrickisha for Japan, the gon- 
dola for Italy, the swing chair for Africa, 
and the canoe for Maine—each of these in 
its turn is different, fascinating, exhilarating, 
and yet the charm that lingers longest will 
be found linked to the days spent in the si- 
lent, graceful creation of canvas or of cedar. 

Strictly speaking, the canoes of Maine are 
of two widely different types, each in turn 
suited to the localities in which it is found. 
In the Rangeley Lakes region and the Bel- 
grade Lakes the canoe, so-called, in reality a 
row-boat, somewhat of the St. Lawrence skiff, 
or Adirondack model, though lighter and 
flater, is invariably propelled with oars 
and not paddles. The general opinion is 
that these boats will stand heavier seas than 
the canoe model, with paddle, but this opinion 
is by no means held by all guides or expert 
canoe men in the regions where the rowboat 
is not used. After months spent in boats of 
each type it is my firm conviction that, given 
a heavy, powerful man expert with paddle 
and familiar with heavy seas and the canoe, 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


if of good seaworthy model, will live as long 
as the rowboat. 

In the regions where these rowboats are 
used, carries are infrequent, hence a heavier 
type of boat can be employed and large boxes, 
even trunks, can be stowed in them. But 
where carries are frequent and long the canoe 
is generally found. 

There is wide difference of opinion regard- 
ing these two types of water craft and staunch 
advocates will be found for each. Those 
who saw the spirited contest, in canoe racing 
and carrying at the Sportsman’s Show in 
New York last winter, will recall the narrow 
margins by which the teams using Adiron- 
dack boat or Maine canoes won their several 
races, and the strong feeling which developed 
between the advocates of each. It will b 
interesting to watch the growth in popularity 
of the varying types within the next few years 
and as travel between the different sections 
of the State increases the opportunity of the 
experts for a test of each model under mm 
tive conditions. 

But when it comes to a cruise in Maine in 
all likelihood your trip will be made not i 
an Adirondack or Belgrade rowboat, but 
a craft of the true canoe type, having flat bot 
tom, full bow and stern, cross thwart 2 
gunwale, and with a seat which brings you 
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SEPTEMBER CANOE TRIPS 


elbow just about on the level of the water; 
for here I fully endorse the interesting point 
made by a sportsman friend who claims that 
just in proportion as he keeps on the level 
of the water, he enjoys his trip most, and, 
incidentally, gets his biggest fish. He has 
even gone so far as to claim that a man 
rigged up in a Paul Boyton suit and floating 
flat on his back, was in the ideal position for 
taking game fish! Be this as it may, certain- 
ly there is an increase of delight the nearer 
we get to Nature’s heart. 


ABOUT MAINE GUIDES 


The canoe man will be an important factor 
in your pleasure, and concerning him a word 
may well be said here. And it is probably 
quite unnecessary for me to preface that word 
with the remark that I am not a Maine guide, 
nor in any wise interested in the success of 
any individual guide, association of guides, 
railroad or resort. 

The Maine guide has a good many friends 
and quite as many enemies. More bad things 
are said of him in print, generally, than are 
necessary, or else it is a case of 

“Damn with faint praise.” 

Now the Maine guide is a pretty decent 
sort of fellow in the aggregate, and a good 
deal more comfortable man to get along with 
than most of his detractors. He is an evolu- 
tion, and with every recurring season becomes 
a little better acquainted with the expecta- 
tions of his empleyers. 

He is learning, too, the requirements of a 
difficult, exacting trade, and he ought not to 
be too hastily blamed if he takes a few years 
to learn what is by no means an easy task. 
He has only a few months out of each year 
in which to practice his vocation and he has 
not had any too many seasons for studying 
the result of his work. Maine as a sports- 
men’s resort is a comparatively new coun- 
try and most of the guides in it are compar- 
atively new at the business. 

As for the complaint which sometimes 
comes to one that the Maine guide is a 
fraud who gets a deer or moose for his em- 
ployer the last day of that sportsman’s stay, 
itis only fair to retort that the same ancient 
trick is notoriously popular among the In- 
dians in Canada, the half-breed guides of 
the far West, the French guides of the Prov- 
inces and the bear hunters of the South. But 
those same tricky guides are not fooling as 
many sportsmen as of old, by any means, 
and that particular trick is far less likely to 
be met with in Maine than in many another 
happy hunting ground. One thing can be 


said here which is that for canoeing, pure 
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and simple, in quick water of little rivers or 
heavy seas of big inland lakes, a good Maine 
guide has few equals and no superiors. This 
is the unprejudi¢ed opinion of more than a 
few widely traveled sportsmen. 

Now the good Maine guide is hard to select 
by mail, unless you have the unqualified en- 
dorsement of some previous employer, and 
it is not always satisfactory to take the 
recommendation of a camp proprietor or ho- 
tel clerk. As I have said before in these col- 
umns, the wisest way, if you can do it, is to 
get on the ground and “size up your man.” 
If you succeed in getting a good man, or if 
you happen to like the man you do get—which 
often covers a multitude of faults—all will go 
well; if, on the other-hand, you draw a blank 
in the lottery you have none but yourself to 
blame. 

WHEN TO GO 

Maine is at no time lovelier than in Sep- 
tember. Then it is at the very zenith of its 
charm. The weather is apt to be clear, brac- 
ing and free from long-continued rain storms. 
There is a delicious crispness in the air that 
is a very nectar of stimulant to heroic task, 
whether it be a twenty mile tramp, lugging 
duffle at a long carry, using a bow paddle 
for a forty-mile-in-a-day trip, or the popular 
gastronomic feat of stowing away immense 
numbers of the seductive flap-jacks fresh 
from a birch bark fire! 

All nature seems to decorate for the Sep- 
tember tourist. Branches of gold and crim- 
son and bronze and pink stand out against 
the eternal greens of the deep forest. The 
sky puts on a richer turquoise and the water 
flings back a brighter glow. Deeper shadows 
gather along the densely wooded shores, and 
far on the tops of the rugged peaks you one 
day suddenly descry a mantle of white; grim 
Winter’s first blessing on the dying year. A 
purple haze begins to film the distant land- 
scape and the far hills. And the September 
sunsets! Such fireworks as never the brain 
of man dared to attempt. Camp early, my 
friend, camp early; arrange your daily house- 
keeping so that you may enjoy the glory of 
Maine’s September sunsets; make a pause in 
the day while daylight lingers and reflect for 
a moment concerning the sunset toward 
which, down life’s little river, we are all has- 
tening so fast. 

The streams are generally clear of logs 
and lumbermen in September, and though you 
may have a little less water here and there 
and be under compulsion to make a few more 
carries than earlier in the season, you will 
not notice the added labor in the increased 
strength and exhilaration of the crisp air. 
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NEGOTIATING “QUICK” WATER 


As for implements of the chase, take a 
light shot-gun along, if you choose, and keep 
it handy, for many a duck will you scare up as 
you swing around the bend of some quiet 
piece of deadwater, and in no place that I 
know of will you get easier shots at the 
swift-winged flyers. You will understand 
later my remark that often they are so wild 
they are tame. After the fifteenth of the 
month you may grace your larder with part- 
ridge or woodcock—having, of course, first 
“caught your hare’—and between salmon, 
trout, duck, partridge and woodcock you 
ought indeed to be an easy man to satisfy. 
Fortunately, the very life you will lead will 
remove any danger of the apoplexy which 
you might otherwise expect. 


TAKE YOUR CAMERA 


And the camera must not be forgotten. 
My opinion, all camera editors and profes- 
sional studio folks to the contrary notwith- 
standing, is that what a man wants in Maine 
is a simple little box that will get pictures 
with the least possible delay and fuss. Hence 
I strongly recommend a universal focus, al- 
ways ready, box camera, using daylight load- 
ing films and taking a picture not less than 
four by five inches. I am well aware that I 
am contradicting the advice of all kinds of 
experts and that I am not helping the camera 
makers by stimulating the sale of expensive 
cameras, but I am under no obligations to 
either class. I have studied photography for 
fifteen years, have a half-dozen cameras and 
for my own trips in Maine use exactly what I 
am recommending. Unless, of course, you 
wish to take two cameras, in which case 
let the second choice be a folding film instru- 
ment taking, say, a five by seven inch picture 


FIELD AND STREAM 


—be sure, however, that your dis- 
tance scale on the camera registers 
accurately; a few of them do. 

The camera will be your big 
game gun, and although the game 
generally retreats to the ridges in 
September you will find ample use 
for it. Not all the non-resident 
license laws in the kingdom can 
prevent you from taking out all 
the game you can get this way. 
If you are unfamiliar with that 
kind of hunting try it, and agree 
with me that for excitement and 
fascination it equals the .30.30 
method. 

You have been paddling along 
some quiet stretch of deadwater in 
a river, maybe, and as you round a curve, 
far off by the shelving shore, with his big 
nose poking deep among the lily roots, stands 
a giant bull moose! How the first sight ofa 
moose startles the average hardened tourist! 
It is indeed a new sensation and one which 
ranks high among the experiences that go to 
make life worth living. 

Or you have been slowly making the length 
of some one of Maine’s big lakes, enjoying 
that most picturesque of all water experiences, 
paddling into the wake of the setting sun 
The keen eye of the woodsman at the paddle 
has detected the black outline of a splendid 
buck which has waded knee deep into the 
lake to enjoy its cool depths and perhaps find 
a succulent morsel of food among the water 
growth. Without so much as a ripple, ora 
drip, the big fin of ash propels the light 
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MAINE AND NEW ENGLAND 


craft swiftly on toward the beautiful crea- 
ture. Soon you can detect all the details of 
his fine sleek outline silhouetted as it is 
against the blazing red path of the setting 
sun. Nearer and nearer you silently, stealth- 
ily creep, armed with no gun save that which 
the law sanctions. You begin to finger the 
shutter and mentally calculate how near it is 
likely you will be-able to get before his alert 
senses warn him of the approach of danger 
and prompt his hurried flight. If you are an 
experienced photographer familiar with the 
technical methods of securing those difficult 
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head, flung far back to catch every scent that 
is wafted on the breeze, which luckily is to- 
ward you. ‘Now is the time! Click! And 
the splendid quarry is not only yours, indeli- 
bly secured on the sensitive film, but he is also 
safe and happy in the depths of the far forest. 

As for the other impedimenta of a canoe 
cruise in Maine, these have already been de- 
scribed in previous issues, and are largely 
matters of individual choice. 


THE EAST BRANCH TRIP 


One of the favorite trips in Maine for the 
canoeist is the famous East Branch trip. It 





THE FAMOUS ALLAGASH FALLS 


and beautiful effects, known as “moonlight 
pictures” you will promptly realize that you 
are face to face with the opportunity of a 
lifetime. You will stop down the opening 
of your lens until it registers 32, 64, or even 
perhaps, if the sun be very bright, 120. You 
will set the speed high and focus for a 
hundred feet, taking the safe chances that the 
reduced diaphragm will give sharp outline, 
if little detail, to your picture. And while 
you have been doing this, the canoe has been 
noiselessly shooting forward until the sharp 
eyes of the buck detect its increasing bulk 
and slight movement. Up goes the majestic 


has one unique charm in being the highest 
navigable canoe trip in the State, and for fine 
scenery, abundant game and delightful camp 
sites, cannot be excelled. Without going into 
detail, which the voyager will learn from 
his capable guide as the days speed by, it 
may be briefly outlined as follows. It begins 
at Northeast Carry at the head of Moosehead 
Lake, and the proper place for the selection 
of guide, outfit, etc. is either Kineo or 
Greenville. My preference would be the 
former. 

Once on the river, Chesuncook Lake, and 
the Allegash route to Chamberlain Lake will 











BETTER 


THAN CARRYING 

be followed, the traveler being here more than 
eleven hundred feet above sea level. Telo- 
suris and Telos lakes are traversed, and a 
side trip to Sourdnahunk Lake from ‘Telos 
ought surely to be included in the plan if 
wonderful brook trout fishing is any attrac- 
tion. Then comes Webster Lake, famous as 
the scene of a lumbering feud of sixty years 
ago and on which the voyager first really 
enters water of the East Branch system. Web- 
ter Stream, generally named in print as a 
wild, turbulent stretch of ten miles, can gen- 
erally be run with a sufficient pitch of water, 
with the exception of Grand Falls and In- 
dian Carry. Here the East Branch itself is 
entered. Then follows Second Lake, Grand 
Lake, one of the scenic gems of the State, 
from which the Traveler Mountains can be 
seen and which are often mistaken for Ka- 
tahdin. From here it is an. all-river route, 
varying from the rapid and dangerous to the 
placid and luxurious. Stair Falls may often 
be run in September; Haskell Pitch, at no 
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time, unless one is looking for a bath an 
a skinning of legs and arms. A variety of 
falls and pitches now follow in quick su. 
cession, all of which must be carried until 
Bowlin Falls are reached, which can be rm 
at almost any time. While in this vicinity 
the ascent of Mount Katahdin should surely 
be made, care being taken that very wam 
clothing is taken on the climb, since severely 
cold weather is often experienced on the 
summit at this time of year. From here ty 
Grindstone is fourteen miles, an easy day’ 
trip, and broken by three bits of quick water, 
all of which can be run, and one, Whetstone 
Falls, will be found the most exciting ex. 
periences of the trip. It will be a pleasan 
climax to your outing. 

This trip is about one hundred and twenty 
miles in length with eight carries, ranging 
from two miles to a few rods in length, and 
affords a charming excursion for anywher 
from three to six weeks, according to your 
ability to resist the charm of the life. 


THE ALLAGASH TRIP 


The Allagash trip, about two hundred mile 
in length and taking from three weeks to: 
month for its successful and leisurely accom. 
plishment, is perhaps the most popular ani 
surely the most written-up trip in the State 
A line or two may be included here, how- 
ever, concerning its general direction and it- 
teresting features. 

The voyage begins at Northeast carry, 
Moosehead Lake, and arrangements for guide 
and supplies ought, therefore, to be mate 
either at Kineo or Greenville. A_ pleasant 
feature of the Allagash trip is the fact that 
it has so few carries, in which respect it i 
in marked contrast with the West Brancd 
trip. It follows the West Branch route from 
Northeast carry to Chesuncook, then turns ti 
the north and here the hardest work of the 
trip begins, getting through Umbazooksu 
and Mud Pond waters into Chamberlain 
Lake. At the head of Chamberlain is a dam 
carrying around which puts the voyagers into 
Allagash waters. Through Eagle Lake to 
Churchill Lake, whose settings will delight 
the artist and nature lover, and at the head 
of which, at Chase’s carry, a dam _ necess: 
tates a carry and invites a stop for a nigh! 
Thence Umsaskis Lake, Long Lake and Roun 
Pond; this being the last lake on the route 
and below it strong water begins which rum 
all the way to the river‘s junction with th 
St. John. Quick water will be encountered 
all the way along, most of which can be safe 
ly run by a good guide. Passing Connors,! 
quaint Canadian village, where a stop maj 
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will be 
reached 
and St. 
Johns rivers. This town is old and historic 
enough to warrant a brief visit, and if so dis- 
posed the traveler can here “take out” and 
return to civilization via the Fish River Ex- 
tension of the Bangor and Aroostook road, 
or he can launch in and make Van Buren, fif- 
ty miles away, in a day. It will be one of the 
most interesting days his log book will re- 
cord, for a score of picturesque French set- 


be made for supplies, many islands 
hurried past and Fort Kent will be 
at the confluence of the Fish River 
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species, nothing in Maine can surpass the 
chain of superb lakes known as Fish River 
waters. During the past summer I visited 
and fished thése, among other famous waters 
in the State. Space does not permit here 
the story of my experiences in this new, wild 
and fascinating region, but it will follow in 
early numbers. Suffice it to record now my 
conviction that the chain of lakes and water- 
ways opened up by the recent railway exten- 
sion to Fort Kent from Ashland offers the 
sportsman, angler and canoeist easy access to 





BY THE 


tlements will be passed, innumerable beautiful 
islands and much pastoral scenery along 
shore. While in Van Buren the traveler owes 
it to himself to see the famous Grand Falls 
of the St. John, but twelve miles distant. Here 
the seventy-five foot plunge of the St. John 
River produces one of the majestic sights 
of all New England. 


A CRUISE WITHOUT A CARRY 


Mention, in a previous paragraph, of the 
Fish River waters, prompts the remark here 
that for a comfortable canoe trip surrounded 
by magnificent scenery and in a region fairly 
teeming with game, either of land or water 


CAMPFIRE 


one of the garden spots of America. 

You may get off the railroad train at Port- 
age, Winterville, Eagle Lake or Wallagrass 
and find your launching ground almost within 
stone’s throw. Then for seventy-five miles 
you can explore, camp, fish, hunt or photo- 
graph, as fancy wills, without so much as a 
single carry. This is indeed canoeing in 
luxury. 

But one thing must be noted. Make your 
arrangements for guides, boat, etc., carefully 
in advance by correspondence, for the country 
is new and wild and you cannot pick up the 
help you want in ten minutes’ notice. By a 
stroke of good luck I happened to meet two 
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sportsmen with their guides, on St. Froid 
Lake. One of the guides turned out to be 
genial Fred. Cummings, of Eagle Lake, and 
they were just ending up a trip. So they 
booked us for passage the following day 
back to the famous Cummings’ Camps on 
Eagle Lake, and it was a red letter day in 
the calendar for two widely traveled sports- 
men. 

Trout for lunch, big, pink and luscious, 
fresh from the cold depths, a feast of scenic 
beauty too, ranging from the simple charm 
of the “Long Lookum” of the Thorough- 
fare to the majestic play of brilliant sunset 
coloring across the fifteen miles of Square 
Lake. 

And such men at the paddles! Well if 
you want to see how a canoe ought to be 
handled visit Square Lake! I have seen 
and employed guides and canoe fhen on all 
the leading waters of the State, have braved 
the open water of great lakes in big storms 
and have run rapids few sportsmen care to 
risk: I have never seen a canoe handled 
with the superb skill of these Square Lake 
men. 

Cummings’ Camps are ideally located for 
big game, big fish and canoe trips, and are 
exceptionally well built and well managed. 
Arrangements should be made in advance to 
get into these camps if approached from Ea- 
gle Lake, otherwise the sportsman will find 
himself stranded with very little chance of 
securing satisfactory conveyance to the camp. 
The customary approach is via Jemtland, 
thence by stage and canoe, but the Eagle 
Lake route is destined to be the preferred 
one. But enough for the present, about 
Eagle and Square Lakes, I shall have more 
to say later. 

Just this further word, however, which may 





MAKING FOR SHORE 


be of assistance to sportsmen who are plan. 
ning for a trip there in the very near fy. 
ture. The only place in the region where the 
sportsman can be outfitted, as to supplies 
clothing, etc., is the store of the Fish River 
Lumber Company in Eagle Lake. Here one 
will find as good a stock as could be ex 
pected in a town of several thousand in- 
habitants, including up-to-date tackle, am. 
munition, canned goods and the like. The 
company has a commodious steamer on the 
lake, which is used during the summer for 
excursion parties and outings. Later plans 
include the building of a lock between Eagle 
and Square Lakes so that the steamer may 
be able to make the entire length of Square 
Lake as well. This will probably be done 
within a year. In the meantime the com- 
pany is fully alive to the business opening 
which the railroad extension has created and 
is taking good care of the visiting sportsmen 
Mr. Cushing, the local manager, is a pioneer 
in this interesting locality and knows every 
inch of the ground. His interesting story of 
the way in which the little portable saw-mill 
was toted in on a sled in the depths of mid- 
winter, sounds like the record of a Klondike 
achievement and the sturdy little town strong- 
ly suggests in appearance and population one 
of the overnight “cities” of the far West. 
NEW HUNTING LAWS 

Maine’s new noti-resident license law will 
very soon come to the test, though in the 
opinon of very many guides and camp owners 
it has already been demonstrated a failure 
by the numerous letters received cancelling 
engagements for this fall. During the tw 
months which I spent traveling in Maine the 
past summer I met just five men who favored 
the new law. On the contrary I met and 
noted by count over a hu- 
dred guides, camp owners 
railroad officials, storekeep- 
ers and business men wh 
opposed it; some with lan- 
guage which would not ap 
pear well here. If the same 
proportion holds good 
throughout the State, the 
the law is evidently a good 
way in advance of public 
opinion, and bids fair to k 
repealed. Many with whom 
I talked thought that the fee 
of fifteen dollars was to 
high and favored a smallet 
sum. The majority, how- 
ever, were opposed to any 
license fee, in view of the 
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known fact that not for several years 
past has the natural increase of the wild 
game of Maine been killed. As for the 
decrease in the spread of the antlers on 
deer and of points on moose horns it is an in- 
evitable result of killing off the biggest and 
best antlered wild animals, and is a condi- 
tion which is familiar to all students of wild 
life in hunting preserves and game regions 
both of Germany and Great Britain. The 
Maine guides will be the greatest sufferers 
from the new law, after them the camp pro- 
prietors. 

Regarding the “new law,” said to have been 
passed by the guides themselves, which will 
hereafter compel every sportsman to have 
his individual guide and also an extra man 
to cook, I am inclined to regard this as a 
newspaper joke. If any “walking delegate” 
has been circulating among the sensible 
Maine guides trying to secure an agreement 
on these lines, he has found out by this time 
that he is dealing with thinking men. 


HAUNTS OF BIG GAME 


“Where shall I go for a big buck or a 
bull moose?” is the query that frequently 
comes to one who has traveled widely in 
Maine. 

The truth is, it is far easier to find places 
where game is not abundant that it is to 
find those where it is. I recall in this con- 
nection an interesting story told me only 
a few weeks ago by Mr. Harrie B. Coe, of 
Portland. Mr. Coe is building a cottage 
or “bungalow,” on Indian Island, in Se- 
bago Lake, destined to be one of the most 
interesting summer settlements in the 
State, and while the carpenters were ham- 
mering away, one of them discovered a big 
buck swimming around the island. They 
gave chase in canoes and could easily have 
lassoed it. This happened within a few 
miles of the heart of Portland. 

And I remember how indignant the folks 
at Frank Gardner’s Deer Island House, 
in Moosehead Lake, were, because, for- 
sooth, the deer would deliberately come 
out in broad daylight and eat up the good 
vegetables intended for human consump- 
tion. 

But the October deer and moose are 
quite another story. Somehow the wild 
creatures seem instinctively to know when 
open season occurs; they seek the hard- 
wood ridges and deeper recesses of the 
forest. 

I think if I wanted deer very badly I 
would hie me up to Portland, connect with 
the Phillips and Rangely road, swing off at 


Redington, and ask for a man named 
Hough. Probably he would be right at the 
station, ready for possible guests, and a 
glance at his rough costume and his sunny 
face, with ‘a grasp of his muscular hand 
would convince me at once that I was in 
the right spot for a good time. The air 
up there fairly smells of deer. 

Or perhaps old acquaintance sake would 
take me further into the Rangeley chain of 
lakes, and I would hang my hat on a peg 
at Billy Soule’s, the most picturesque char- 
acter for many a mile around. Billy’s place 
is on Upper Cupsuptic Lake, near Haine’s 
Landing, and is annually the rendezvous 
of scores of good fellows. As for game, 
why Billy once shot a caribou from his 
front piazza—but that, also, is another 
story. Ask Billy about it. 

Angler’s Retreat, at Middle Dam, is not 
far away, and although the name smacks 
of fish rather than big game, I can recall 
few places in all the State where I found 
deer “sign” so plentiful. Captain Coburn, 
who grows taller and better looking every 
year, is the man you want to find here. He 
runs the little steamer on the lake. So 
much for that region. 

Maybe you think game will be more 
plentiful further on. All right. Here are 
some other good places; not from hearsay, 
but from personal observation within a 
few months past. 

Take the train to Brownville, find my 
riend Herrick, who runs one of the best 
little inns you ever happened on. Tell him 
you want some big game hunting, and nine 
chances out of ten he will take you across 
the old covered bridge and introduce you 
to a couple of good fellows named Chase. 
One of them dispenses drugs and the other 
sells hardware—that is, when they are not 
fishing and hunting. Tell them you came 
from me and I rather think you will have 
your share of big-antlered trophies when 
you come out. They are the kind of men 
you will want to keep track of, and you 
will find their quiet genial personalities 
coming up to the surface of memory dur- 
ing many a winter night reminiscence. 

But you want to go further? Well, then, 
let’s go up as far as Norcross and canoe in 
to the Debsconeag Club, than which there 
is no better location in all Maine, either 
for deer or moose. Located right in the 
shadow of old Katahdin, around which 
roam herds of big moose. It is proving 
every season the wise judgment of its 
founder and manager, Mr. Garland. With 
a delightful sense of club partnership and 
privilege is combined all the attractions of 
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a public camp, and your neighbor at meals 
is likely as not to be a man of national 
reputation, attracted by the wild charm 
and growing fame of the place. 

Not far enough yet from the roar of 
civilization? Very good. Then buy your 
ticket clear up to Jemtland or Eagle Lake 
and plunge in by canoe for Dan. Cum- 
mings’ camps at Square Lake, already 
spoken of. Send word ahead, however, 
that you want Fred. Cummings or Gil. 
Jordan to meet you on a certain day, and 
that you want big game. They will put 
you in rifle range of it if anybody in Maine 
can. When they swing your canoe around 
the bends in Goddard Brook, keep your 
rifle poised and your finger extended, for 
as sure as you breathe a big fellow will be 
browsing there. 

And here’s luck to you! 





NOTES 

Mr. F. W. Durgin, of the Windsor Hotel, 
Bangor, is an enthusiastic angler and sports- 
man and is usually ready to tell the visiting 
rod and gun enthusiasts the story of some re- 
cent interesting experience. When I arrived 


at the house a few weeks ago I found: on 
the desk a big platter of magnificent salmon 
which he had that day brought in from a 
trip to Grand Lake Stream, Washington 
County. Mr. Durgin made a flying trip 
from Friday to Monday, being a guest at 
the White House, and having as guide Gabriel 
Tomah, in both of which choices he considers 
himself fortunate. He says that the fishing 
in that famous region is by no means exag- 
gerated, and that every visiting angler has 
been more than satisfied with the sport this 
season. 

I like to use my own photographs in illus- 
tration of a yarn, but when the other fel- 
low’s are better and he is generous enough 
to let me have them, I gladly make use of 
the superior pictures. Several of the excel- 
lent photographs used in this article are 
loaned me by Mr. E. H. Fitch, of 314 Broad- 
way, who is a veteran voyager among the 
famous canoe trips of Maine and Canada. 
The particular picture of a camping party at 
night is a photographic gem and will stir 
up pleasant memories among all who have 
“smelled woodsmoke at twilight.” 


THE HUNTER’S SONG 


A woodland slope where the brush-heaps lie, 
And rabbits hiding there; 

The evening sky all penciled o’er 
With branches rising bare. 


The valley filled with a thousand lines 
Of red-brush straight and tall; 

The woodland brown with ripened leaves, 
And autumn’s hush o’er all. 


Adown the gorge, where the shadows hang, 
The trailing hound gives tongue, 
And rugged hills on every side 


Re-echo loud and long. 


A startled rush and a ringing shot, 
The blue smoke curling low 

Where withered leaves at half mast hang, 
And tangled thickets grow. 


What care we now for the busy world, 
Or millions lost or made; 

The air is sweet, the mind is free 
In ripened woodland glade. 


We linger yet on the wooded slope, 
While evening shadows fall 
O’er penciled sky, and rugged gorge, 
And red-brush bare and tall. 
—ELroy L. FARQUHAR 
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MAGINE a cool September morning in 
South Dakota, with just enough wind to 
make it possible to hunt well. Time 5.30. 

Breakfast over, the horse hitched up, and 
three persons, viz., Mr. T., the smaller broth- 
e of the scribe (taken along to hold the 
horse, etc.) ; and lastly the scribe; all as full 
of anticipation as any one could be who has 
“been there.” 
Calling my setter Fancy into the buggy 
we started, and after driving about three 
miles from town, we struck a posted field 
and had to take the dog in again until a 
more favorable country should be reached. 
Pretty soon Mr. T., who, by the way, has 
the sharpest eyes of anyone I ever hunted 
with, when it comes to seeing prairie chick- 
ms, said, “Whoa there, I see some.” So, 
letting out Fancy, we took the guns and load- 
ed up. 

The chickens were about seventy-five yards 
away, and in very short grass. We got 
within fifty yards of them, when— 

Whir-whir-whir-whir-bang ! 

Whir-whir-whir—all straight away shots— 
hang-bang. Two birds wilted, one for each 
gun, I not using my second barrel, thinking 
they were too far. It being yet early, they 
few a long distance, and the watcher said he 
thought he saw them “tip up over a hill,” 
but was not certain. Jumping in, we drove 
after them, but failed to find. 

About a quarter of a mile further on, Fancy 
pointed and moved on, and we let her puzzle 
out the proposition. It was getting real in- 
teresting when she lost scent and could not 
telocate it, so we started to walk down the 
feld, but had not gone more than twenty 
rods when I heard a shout, “Clyde, here’s 
two right under the buggy. I almost ran 
over one.’ Fancy had followed the scent 
against the wind, but the chicks were behind 
her so she had missed them. We hurried 
back and I got one, but the other had disap- 
peared. Fancy soon pointed it, however, and 
we stepped up. 

“Steady girl!’ Whir-r-r—bang. A bunch 
of feather floated away on the breeze—bird 
number two for Mr. T. A little further on 
another got up wild and lit in the stubble, 
so we went to get him, but when we had 
hunted for only a few minutes we heard a 





A MORNING WITH THE PRAIRIE CHICKENS 


BY CLYDE I. McCOY 


rattling behind us and a farmer yelled, “Hey, 
there! Didn’t you know there wasn’t any 
hunting allowed on this place?” 

Whir-r-r—bang—plump. “I want you to 
get right off of here.” 

“Certainly.” Mr. T. said, and as we were 
driving off, remarked, “I didn’t care what the 
farmer said, I couldn’t stop when the bird 
flushed.” It turned out that the field was 
posted in front and we had entered it from 
the back. 

We then started west and drove about half 
a mile, when I noticed that the road was 
covered with chicken tracks, so we followed 
them. The tracks turned into the stubble 
and we started to drive in when Fancy point- 
ed. Just as we got out a whole covey got 
up and both fired—one bird was down, only 
winged. 

Whir-whir-r-r! 

Whir-r! “Shoot that one.” (This from Mr. 
T.)—Bang. 

Whirr-r-r—“Shoot that!’’—bang, and two 
more to my credit. Birds then flushed all 
around us, both with empty guns. As we 
could not find the winged bird, it made three 
for Mr. T and four for me. 

The covey flew about fifty yards and lit, 
though the ones that got up last flew out of 
sight. Taking a fresh supply of shells we 
went on and Fancy was soon on point. One 
flushed within easy distance and both guns 
spoke simultaneously, and the bird fell. On 
a little further and three birds got up and 
two were downed. Two were on Mr. T’s. 
side, but he missed with one barrel. 

“Steady!” Whir-r—bang—bang—another 
for Mr. T. 

It was now about 9.30, and after hunting 
a while longer without finding any more 
birds, I went back to the buggy to unload 
those I had in my coat. While doing so 
I heard a shot and looked up in time to see 
the twelfth and last fall, making seven for 
Mr. T. and five for myself, for he said he 
thought he hadn’t held just right on the one 
we both shot at together. 

We reached home about half past ten, with 
twelve nice fat birds, well pleased with our 
morning’s sport, and planning to go again 
the next morning, but the weather changed 
over night and we had to postpone the trip. 
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THE DAY 


ERHAPS you have never experienced a 
west coast rain, It is not at all like the 
boisterous brand of weather the East 

knows with its spectacular accompaniments 
of thunder and lightning. It just says noth- 
ing and rains on the coast—it sneaks up 
on you from the southwest and wets you 
silently and completely before you realize 
that there is anything going on. The sky 
leaks more or less all winter, but nobody 
pays the least attention to that, and it is large- 
ly from this habit of paying no attention to 
the weather that the west coast folks do cc- 
casionally get caught in one of those real, wet 
rains that happen there about three times 
every winter. That is. what happened this 
time. 

The weather was all that any one could 
ask when Pardner and I climbed aboard the 
little branch train that the Northern Pacific 
sends up and down the road once a day each 
way like a shuttle between Seattle and North 
Bend, nestling under the shadow of the 
range just where the restless Snoqualmie 
River splits into three little streams that 
reach up into the snows of the high country 
and bring down water to pour over the falls 
a few miles below. 

The trainmen know us and smile when 
they see our rods and creels, for they know 
that a new fish story will come out of the 
woods with us when we go down the hill 
with them a few days later, and I think 
also that Pardner’s capacity for chocolate 
creams must furnish them with a few smiles, 
for there never was a trip that Pardner did 
not help her little best to keep the candy 
makers busy. I watch her slyly sometimes 
when she is busy absorbing one of these 
bonbons, and I am reminded of the little 
nigger’s definition of heaven when the preach- 
er asked him, and he replied: “Heaben? 
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IT RAINED 


Dat’s a big red wattahmellun an’ I’se done 
got de coah, dat what Heaben is Cap'n!” 
Pardner looks as though heaven was all 
chocolate creams at times. 

This time she had all her outfit with her 
including the chocolate creams and the little 
looking glass as big as a dollar, which she 
consults en route when she thinks there may 
be a speck of coal dirt on her nose. We 
found the Retired Merchant and his daughter 


on the train bound for North Bend 
also, and Pardner immediately divided 
her chocolate creams with “The Other 


Girl,’ and an animated conversation started 
between them. I was ignored in this matter 
entirely, but occasionally heard a word above 
the roar of the train—something usually that 
I did not know was in the English lar 
guage until I heard it here, and as near as! 
can recall these words they sounded like 
“bias,” “gored,” “insertion,” “swiss,” “crepe 
de Chine,” and—well, what they said was 
plenty. 

The Other Girl is in Paris now and wil 
no doubt read this story over there on the 
Rue de Something-or-other, and she wil 
probably understand what I am trying t 
make plain. Which reminds me that I stat 
ed out to tell you about this trip that was 
not all sunshine. 

I don’t need to tell you how we arrived ani 
passed the evening and how we were up?@ 
the first streak of daylight the next morning; 
the girls a whole lot sleepy, but staying # 
the game as nice as veterans all the sam 
and absorbing a chocolate cream occasional) 
as we hunted the river in the gray light. 

We fished faithfully and with all the a 
that we had from early dawn until breakfas 
time and the net result I think was about 
half-dozen trout. That was not our fash 
though, nor was it the fault of the stream, ft 
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there are about as many trout in the Snoqual- 
mie as there are anywhere in the world, I 
guess. It was just the natural freakishness of 
the fish coupled with a rising river; at any 
rate we fished until the girls had no more 
chocolate creams and began to say things 
about a nearby hotel and a hot breakfast. 
About this time the rain came up over the 
timber and began to sift down on us like 
spray from a waterfall, increasing until the 


was raining very hard after all and at the 
same time know, down in the corner of your 
mind, that if you ventured out you would 
come in soaked in a little while. 

Still there we were, up in the trout country 
with the avowed intention of catching trout 
and the girls were as ready to tackle the 
game as any one could be, now that they had 
got back to the base of supplies and an- 
nexed a plentiful supply of chocolate creams. 





“THEY PERCHED ON DRY BOULDERS AMID THE RAPIDS” 


world disappeared under a wet gray blanket. 
Not being warned beforehand we had not 
taken the precaution to bring our mackin- 
toshes and that rain was, I think, as wet as 
any I ever saw, so it did not take much per- 
Suasion to get any of us back to the hotel 
and a hot breakfast. 

Things certainly looked dismal enough 
when we got through breakfast and took a 
“squint at the weather.” It was raining as 
though it had a lifetime job and nothing else 
to do—not hard, but just hard enough so 
that you could say that you did not think it 


Pardner got her poncho out. of the pack 
sack and put it on. The Other Girl had only 
brought her mackintosh, but she uncoupled 
the cape and put that on so she was ready too. 
Then with an idea that it would be better 
fishing somewhere else than where we were 
in the morning we started up the south fork. 

If you have ever taken to the woods—the 
thick woods—when a quiet steady rain was 
falling then you will understand just how the 
water came down in a torrent every time 
any of us touched a tree or bush and how it 
soon had our outfit looking like a lot of half 
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drowned chickens as the water ran down our 
necks and saturated our clothes where our 
elbows pulled the cloth tight. 

Poor little Pardner was nearly drowned 
even with her poncho to protect her. The 
Other Girl was wet through in about fifteen 
minutes after we had left the hotel, and then 
she got so careless of the effect of water that 
she stepped in the river over the tops of her 
boots several times and paid no attention to 
it—indeed, she said that she really enjoyed 
it after she once got wet, and I guess she 
did. 

We fished and fished, but there was noth- 
ing doing among the fishes, and the net re- 
sult at noon was about another half a dozen 
small trout, so we went back to the hotel, got 
dinner and dried out again. 

Having still learned nothing in wisdom 
from our earlier experience we tackled it 
again after dinner. This time we crossed the 
river and headed through the wet woods to- 
ward a place that had looked good to me 
when I saw it from across the stream in the 
forenoon. I had marked the location by a 
certain peculiar sandbar so that I could rec- 
ognize it when we came to it from the oppo- 
site side, and we started out to find this 
sandbar. That is where our woes began. The 
bends in the river made that sandbar move 
about four miles from where it should have 
been by all the rules of guessing in the woods, 
and we traveled half the afternoon expecting 
every minute to come out on the sand. 

Imagine how we enjoyed plunging through 
the mass of dripping timber and underbrush 
with our rods ready to cast as soon as we 
should reach the pool. We got tangled up 
with the brush and with each other. We 
jerked our hooks into our hands every ten 
feet and at least every fifty yards some one 
or other of us tripped and went down in a 
heap on the wet ferns. It was certainly a 
journey I would not fancy again and it was 
a wet bedraggled crowd that broke through 
the green wall of the underbrush at last and 
stood on the sandbar sizing one another up. 
Poor little Pardner was nearly tired out with 
fighting the trail and her rubber poncho at 
the same time, and there were two bright red 
spots on her cheeks which are never there 
unless she is nearly worn out, still she was 
as jolly as ever and enjoyed the trip just 
the same. 

Everybody was wet and tired, but we looked 
so tough that we had to tell each other what 
we thought about it anyhow, and I had to 
stand an unmerciful running fire of sarcastic 
remarks when it was found that the pool that 


had looked so good from the other side of the 
river turned out to be a place that no man 
could ever hope to catch a fish in even he 
fished faithfully for the rest of his life. 

The Other Girl landed the largest fish of 
the day and now she told me that she had 
believed that I knew something about fishing 
up to the time that I had brought the party 
four miles through the wet woods just to look 
at a sandbar, and not a nice sandbar at that! 
She told me a lot of nice things like that and 
Pardner said, “Me too,” to it all as she sat 
on a wet log and looked like she wished 
home would move up and stop right in front 
of the log. 

I knew that it would not do any good to tell 
the crowd that it happens that way in the 
woods sometimes and that they had been as 
ready to hunt that sandbar as I was in the 
first place and only laid the blame on me when 
we found the whole trip was a failure, so I 
just whistled “Good Old Summer Time,” and 
let it go at that, for I do not believe in agi- 
tating folks when they show a state of mental 
unrest. 

The Retired Merchant preserved a good, 
businesslike silence and was ready with a 
second when I proposed that we pack up our 
rods and pull out for the hotel and call the 
whole trip off for reasons that we could 
not avoid and over which we had no control 
—principally a rising river and a steady 
downpour of rain. On the way back The 
Other Girl got a nasty fall and _ nearly 
plunged head first into the rushing torrent of 
a “cutoff” where the water slid by smooth 
and heavy like oil. However, a_ miss 
is as good as a mile and beyond jarring 
about ninety per cent of the breath out of 
her lungs and scratching her hands some- 
what, was helped to her feet as good as ever. 
We proceeded down the trail humped up 
like a lot of chickens, wet, tired and cheer- 
less and with our hats pitched at an angle 
that kept the water from running down our 
necks in a steady stream. 

At the hotel we put in the time drying out 
and getting ready to leave in the morning, 
for we had concluded to go back as far as 
Raging River and stop over a day and then 
if the fishing proved no better there we would 
take the next train for home. 

So far we had had nothing out of our trip 
but our trouble, and we were glad to see the 
sun shine next morning when we left the 
train at Preston to try our luck in this little 
stream that is nearly always good for some 
quiet sport no matter what the weather con- 
ditions may happen to be. 
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Half an hour after we struck the stream 
we found that we were not to be disappoint- 
ed this time and the rainbows began to come 
into the creels in a way that gave us joy 
after the disappointment of the last two 
days. I located one sly rascal near a big 
rock, but try as I would, he refused to let 
me hook him. I tried everything in the fly 
book until I came to 
a battered and disrepu- 
table looking Royal 
Coachman, which I 
found tucked away in 
the “hospital” leaf 
where I had no doubt 
put it when I consider- 
ed it unsafe on some 
other trip. It was 
dark and the old trout 
hid in a dense shade, 
so I thought perhaps a 
Coachman was what 
he was waiting for. I 
risked it and fed it to 
him—result, got him. 

While I was fooling 
with this fish the oth- 
ers had gone on and I 
tagged along down 
behind them, fishing 
where it looked good, 
wading across’. the 
stream when I thought 
I could do better that 
way, until I struck a 
place where the water 
was a little deeper and 
also a little stronger 
than I calculated and 
right there I found the 
slipperiest rock in the 
whole river and imme- 
diately sat down for an 
instant on the bottom 
of the stream and 
stuck my rubber boots 
out at the top. 

I can now solemnly 
Swear _ that Raging 
River is without doubt 
the coldest stream in 
all the world, and the 
only reason that it 
does not freeze up sol- 
id in the summer time 
is just because it comes down hill so fast! 

How the rest gave me the merry laugh 
when I came to them dripping wet, at the 
pool below a little later on! However that 


on 


is one of the little things that happen to trout 
fishermen and I did not complain. 

This little river is just the right size to 
fish nicely ahd Pardner and The Other Girl 
dabbled about to their hearts’ content wading 
in until the water came half way to the tops 
of their boots at times and then backing out 
with a little squeal—just trying to make 





“MAKING THEMSELVES LOOK DECENT” 


themselves think it was really dangerous you 
know, when in reality there was hardly water 
enough to float a toy boat for fifty yards at 
a stretch. 
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They watched the ousels and threw stones 
lefthandedly into the pools to see the water 
splash. They dug “periwinkles” out of the 
quiet places and made remarks about them 
until the insect suddenly poked his little 
black head out of the shell and wiggled his 
little black legs—then the girls yelled like 
Indians and dropped them as though they 
had suddenly discovered that they were hot. 

They perched on dry boulders amid the 
rapids like a couple of statues and I really 
think that such times were the only moments 
that they did not talk about those “crepe de 
Chine” things, which I told you about a 
while ago, that whole day long, and the 
only reason that they quit then was simply 
because the water made so much noise that 
they could not hear each other’s voices! 

Incidentally they did not catch many fish. 
How could they? The Retired Merchant 


and I poked along to suit ourselves and 
fished as much as we wanted to and discussed 
the things worth talking about, such as the 
Panama Canal and Booker Washington. 
Coming around a bend after fishing a good 
pool we found Pardner and the Other Girl 
seated on a log. Pardner had that little 
looking glass out and they were “making 
themselves look decent” to go back to the 
hotel and this too, mind you, just when the 
early evening fishing was starting. They 
had climbed out on the shore and compared 
catches and concluded that they were due to 
quit for the day, and when we came up 
they were deep in a solemn, heart-to-heart 
talk on the comparative merits of wire and 
tortoise shell hairpins as instruments for 
keeping one’s hair coiled up and out of the 
way—so I just photographed them so you 
could see for yourself how they look. 


REMEMBRANCE 


A warming flood of yellow light from out the azure sky— 


From the shadowed depths of the elm’s crest, a vagrant jaybird’s cry. 


The golden grain, ungarnered, spreads against the bending hill, 


And tasseled corn in whispering ranks waits for the ears to fill. 


Adown the path, with clicking hoofs, the thirsty cattle file 


To the singing creek, for a cooling draught, then the elm’s shade a while. 


In the yard the great hollyhocks by the bees are fumbled o’er, 


And the cat asleep in the hottest spot of sunshine by the door. 


Gran’ma, in the old splint chair, rocks slowly to and fro; 


Living backward through the past as old folks do, you know. 


The silvered years glint in her hair ’neath the little quaint lace cap; 


Her knitting, for the time forgot, neglected on her lap. 


And prattling Babe, with spun gold locks, in the shade beside her sits; 


With doll, in wond’rous costume garbed, for her to pick to bits. 


Inside the house—to lighten tasks—Mother’s voice in song. 


What life is there! 


What joys are ours, when summer days are long! 


Then live with me in the summer time, 


Live for a day with me! 


Live for a day this life of mine, 


Live as I live, with me! 
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Sometimes I have said I was ghost 
dancing here in Chicago. Perhaps you 
knew what I meant, and per- 
haps you did not, so that it 
may be well to explain: 

When you see a bear walk 
to and fro before the bars of 
his cage until he wears the hair from his 
sides and his feet get hard from walking, 
you may know that he is ghost dancing. 

When I came to Chicago from the wil- 
derness and sat down at an office desk to 
help make Field and Stream, days came 
when I paced to and fro and saw the white 
peaks beyond the horizon—saw a thousand 
miles of plains and mountains in the smoke 
douds and on the dead brick walls of the 
city. In the roar of the street I heard only 
the roar of some of the water-falls away 
out there among the hills. 

I thought of the bear as he paced back- 
ward and forward, and I knew he saw 
things and smelled things that were beyond 
the bars of his cage, and I wished that I 
could talk bear talk just because ghost 
dancers like company. 

Now it has come to this: I would not 
stay in the city any longer, so the council 
pipe was lit and a long talk was made, so 
that after to-day I will have no lodge in 
the city. I am to go back to Seattle, in my 
own country, west of the range. After 
January first you will find my department 
under the heading of “The Pacific Slope,” 
and I will do my best to please you and to 
tell you of the things you will want most 
to know about, and we will be good friends 
just the same as ever. 


Back to My 
Own Again 





WHEN the ground under my feet began to 

move down the mountain side, I gripped the 
first thing that my hand 

The Sermon of touched and hung on for life 
the Sunrise while I watched the loose 

a rocks flow away with small 

noise into the cold gray twilight and slip 
over the edge of the cliff, silently. Hours 
afterwards, as it seemed, a booming roar 
reached up even to the Country of the Silence 
where I still clung against the wall and stared 
at the rim of the cliff, while I listened to 
the far-off song of the landslide that my 
passing feet had started into the pines be- 
low. My fingers bled, my nails were torn 
where they had scraped against the rocks, 
my muscles were contracted like steel 
Springs; but I only found that out afterward. 
It would have been the same if I had not 
gtipped the crevice in the rock wall—only 
I would not have heard the song of the can- 
onading rocks against the world below. 
When the last echo died away into the silence 
above me I carefully picked my way on up 
the last hundred feet of cliff and sat on a 





boulder that was the top of the world, and 
there I drew a long breath. Now listen. 

My peak rested on darkness and towered 
into the twilight of early morning. The 
east grew light,—lighter; and then I thought 
there was the faintest tint of color in the 
sky—the color on the soft cheek of a sleep- 
ing babe. ‘Now it was the color of a young 
girl’s blush—now the sun-kissed side of a 
ripe peach—now the warm glow of a dying 
fire. And the world that was below had 
only darkness still, but it was blue—the dark 
heavy blue of the deep sea when I looked 
down from the Country of the Silence. The 
giant peak of Mt. Rainier came out of space 
now, burning, blazing—a column of fire—an 
opal that changed before your eyes until it 
was molten silver and pure gold, rimmed 
with all the lights of precious stones. The 
Cascade range stood hard and black across 
the east—a silhouette against the blaze of 
the rising sun that was still below the edge 
of the world. Other peaks reached up into 
the warm light of the coming day and burned 
red hot against the blue sky while they float- 
ed above the purple mantle that would soon 
develop into a busy world. The sky blazed 
like a white hot furnace now behind the cur- 
tain of the eastern range, and below me the 
purple mantle faded and dropped further 
down, until the bottom seemed miles and 
miles away. 

North, in British Columbia, the high peaks 
stood glowing like sentinel torches. South, 
even to Mt. Hood across the Columbia in 
Oregon, more peaks reared their fiery heads, 
so that I was looking across the width of a 
great State as I sat, small and still, in the 
Country of the Silence. 

Then the sun burst suddenly up from 
behind the rim of the east, and it was day 
where I sat in the Country of the Silence— 
warm, full day there on the highest peak 
in the range, and I watched the sunlight 
rush downward along the mountain sides 
until the purple curtain was melted and the 
sun shone in the low valleys. 

That was a sermon such as no man could 
preach, and it is free to all who wish to see 
and hear, for it happens every clear day in 
the year. The place is the top of Mt. Con- 
stance in the Olympic range in Washington, 
and there is no fence around, no “Keep off 
the grass” signs, and the trail to the top be- 
gins at the little steamboat landing called 
Brinnon, on Hoods Canal. 


One of the little mysteries of life in this 
broad land of ours is, why our people race 
across the ocean seeking the 

mountains of Switzerland or 

Why Go Abroad elsewhere to do a little Alpine 
climbing? I doubt if one in a 

hundred of them can tell what his own 
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country contains in that same line, and 
further, these people cannot talk intelligently 
about any section a hundred miles on either 
side of their own little rut where they live 


out their own lives. I have had people 
within the last five years ask me if there 
were not Indians and buffalo within easy 
reach of Chicago! These people were sane 
enough on other subjects, but they were ig- 
norant of their own country and they were 
natives and citizens of no lesser States than 
Pennsylvania and New York! This is the 
age of books and railroads, yet there are 
seemingly people who do actually believe that 
the country west of Pittsburg is a howling 
wilderness full of “wild Indians” and all 
sorts of terrible things, when in reality the 
continental divide is a safer place so far as 
life and limb is concerned, than New York. 

There is no country in the world that has 
any wilder or grander scenery than,this same 
little old United States of ours, and it is a 
shame that people rush to Europe to see 
what we have in stock right here at home. 

Nearly everybody has heard of Yellow- 
stone Park, and more have heard of Colorado 
and its wonders, yet these two places are in 
no way more wonderful than a thousand 
others in the broad west. Draw a line 
from the Sweet Grass Hills straight to San 
Antonio, Texas, and then divide the whole 
space west of that line into blocks fifty miles 
square, and you cannot put your finger on 
a single block that would not well repay a 
visit, yet there are a lot of Americans rush- 
ing over to Europe every year to find things 
that are interesting! Another thing that I 
have never been able to figure out to my own 
entire satisfaction, is why this American 
people—known the world over as the most 
up-to-date and progressive, spends a lot of 
good American gold for a few antiquated 
and out-of-date pictures and fragments of 
forgotten pottery. Those things all have a 
scientific and historical value to museums, 
but as articles of commerce and home decor- 
ation they are not in keeping with the Amer- 
ican idea of hustle. 

If a man is looking for things to excite 
his curiosity and serve as fetishes whereby 
he may conjure his imagination, then let him 
tackle the question of the origin of our own 
Indians. You can guess and figure all you 
please and the solution of this little problem 
is as far off as ever. We do not have to 
go to Egypt for antiquities. All we have to 
do is to dig in one of those little mounds 
that the so-called “mound builders” left, 
and we will be kept quietly wondering for 
the rest of our lives, and when the riddle is 
solved, if it ever is, the chances are that 
America will be found older than the Old 
World, and that at one time a mighty peo- 
ple lived in what is now Yucatan, and that 
they for some reason vanished and left only 
silence and mystery and strange carvings. 


AND STREAM 


We do not need to go to Eutupe to study 
anything except the troubles of humanity, 
and we need not for amusement unless we 
want the kind that is found at Monte Carlo, 
and even then I guess a few camps like 
Helena, Mont., could arrange for about as 
big a game as any man with an insane desire 
to gamble would want to tackle single. 
handed. 


DIFFERENT THINGS OF INTEREST 


Did you ever try a tramp trip for that 
tired feeling? If not, then by all means you 
should do so. There are many nearby places 
that can best be reached afoot, and if you 
get in the habit of traveling afoot it will be- 
come a source of pleasure as well as health 
and profit in knowledge. We rush along so 
fast nowadays that we are apt to pass bya 
lot of good things that are interesting, s0 
the idea of a tramp trip is a good one. To 
tramp comfortably is an art in itself, and it 
requires practice to pack a packsack with 
enough and still not too much to last. It 
also requires practice to load it so as to 
“fit,” and not fight, the packer all the way 
up the trail. I have known many packers 
and no two of them agree on anything but 
the main points of the game. What one man 
has found to be just the right thing in pack- 
sack, or straps, or manner of using either, the 
next man will have no fancy for. One man 
limits his load and builds his pack in just one 
certain way. Another goes at it hit or miss 
and gets there just as well, so it is an open 
question just what the “proper” thing is when 
it comes to going on the trail afoot. No mat- 
ter how or when it is done though the trip 
will result in good healthy muscles and a 
new lease on life, and anyone can prove it if 
he has the nerve to load his packsack to suit 
his own ideas and “mush along.” It won't 
take him long to find out what not to do, and 
when he knows this he will begin to havea 
lot of new joys that won’t cost him a fortune 
either. Just try a tramp trip for fun some 
day, and see if you don’t want to go again, 
no matter where you live or whether you 
have only a day or a month at your disposal. 





The Bureau of Economic Ornithology at 
Washington, D. C., is the government insti- 
tution for the study of birds and their inflv- 
ence on the affairs of mankind. This depart- 
ment of Uncle Sam’s big workshop is at pres- 
ent making a study of the diet of birds 
and it requests the co-operation of the mam 
in the field. Therefore when you kill a bird 
of any kind for any purpose remove the 
stomach, or crop, as quickly as possible and 
put it in alcohol just as you take it from 
the dead bird. Let it remain in the alcohol 
for about ten days, then take out and dry for 
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a few hours, after which wrap in paper or 
cloth and enclose in a tin box such as a spice 
or mustard box, together with the Latin name 
of the bird if you know it, and the common 
name if you do not. Any information that 
you can also send with it will be appreciated 
and the whole should be mailed to the Bureau 
of Economic Ornithology, Washington, D. C. 
In case you are not sure what the birds 
are, and cannot give the distinctive names, 
then send the wings and tails enclosed with 
the stomachs so that your labor will not be 
lost by reason of the proper identity not being 
made clear. 





Birds and their food have a bearing on 
many important things concerning mankind, 
and the big family of FireLp AND STREAM can 
do a vast deal to help uncover the secrets 
of bird life if each one will do his part to 
help the working force at Washington, so 
let us all do our part and wish them well in 
the work. When the department report 
comes out we will know exactly which birds 
are beneficial to man as destroyers of weeds, 
worms and such things, and which ones are 
grain thieves. The standing indictment 
against the crow will result in a permanent 
injunction or acquittal when the report comes 
out, for the crow will no longer have to 
face the blackbird’s charge where he says: 
“Oho, said the Blackbird to the Crow, 

If you’re not black than I don’t know, 

For ever since old Adam was born 

You’ve been accused of stealing the corn!” 





The United States Fish Commission is also 
busy. This time it is to try and transplant 
the Pacific salmon into the North Atlantic 
Ocean and the rivers of New England. I hope 
they meet with success, for the fish is a 
king among his kind, yet I hardly think he 
will ever swim in the eastern waters for the 
reason that there is very little really known 
about this fish. His habits after he comes 
to the rivers from the deep sea and after he 
is hatched and goes to sea are fairly well es- 
tablished, but the period between going and 
returning is represented by a large blank 
space and the wisest man in the lore must ad- 
mit that he knows nothing about the sea 
habits of the fish. Without full and com- 
plete knowledge such experiments are usually 
failures, yet even the failure nearly always 
teaches something, even if it is only what not 
to do, so the world is better off for the trial. 
I hope the commission succeeds and that the 
eastern brotherhood of rod and reel will have 
a chance to see what a game fighter this 
great fish is. The commercial side will de- 
velop too if the fish can be placed in the 
Atlantic and become regular breeders there 
for they multiply very fast and it would only 
be a question of years when the east would 
have its canneries the same as the west and 
perhaps its sleek Chinamen to run them. 





‘The Forestry, Fish and Game building at 
the St. Louis fair is to be 300 by 600 feet in 
size, and will cost $171,000, and it is to be 
finished by. December next. ‘The location will 
be south of the Administration building, and 
the whole plan inside and out is well chosen 
and adapted to the uses it is to be put to. 
If the present plans are carried out this 
building will contain as fine a collection of 
fish, game and wilderness products as can 
be brought together, and will furnish another 
of the great object lessons that bring the 
whole people in closer touch with the wilds 
and start them thinking in the right direc- 
tion. 





The Los Angeles Herald is giving consid- 
erable space to the game question in its own 
field and is dealing with the poacher and 
lawbreaker in no gentle way. The daily pa- 
pers can do much to create the right senti- 
ment in their respective localities in regard 
to game and every sportsman should do what 
he can to give odious publicity to all cases of 
law breaking and wanton destruction of game 
or fish by using the columns of their home 
papers. A good sentiment can be created in 
that way that will do wonders toward stop- 
ping the game butchers who regard a bird 
or an animal as merely something to shoot 
at in season or out. A good roast in the 
home paper usually makes such men feel 
their own smallness and it is not hard to 
arrange it so that the class get what is com- 
ing to them, and are forced to stand in the 
limelight while their neighbors look them 
over carefully—a process which they shrink 
from are a rule. See your home editor about it 
and the chances are he will do all he can to 
further a good cause, for the newspaper man 
as a rule is a man of sense and broad ideas, 
seeking to do the most good for the greatest 
number always. 





Deputy Game Warden John Buckley is a 
fearless officer and a good fellow besides. 
Such points do not escape men who love the 
wilds, so it has come to pass that The Eagle 
River Fishing and Shooting Club of Chicago 
has tendered Deputy Buckley the freedom of 
their little fifty thousand acres preserve where 
he can shoot and fish to his heart’s content, 
sO you see it pays to do right what you have 
to do. In addition to making the warden 
an honorary guest, the president of the club 
has sent him a letter congratulating him on 
his work and wishing him good hunting for 
the rest of his life—and that helps some. 





No painter has ever devised a color scheme 
that fits its purpose so well as that of the 
wild things in relation to the country they 
live in. Everybody knows how the plumage 
of a bird blends with its surroundings and 
how the bird, well knowing this, will sit as 
motionless as a statue until it is nearly 
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stepped on in cases of danger. This is done 
for the simple reason that the act of re- 
maining motionless is as near the trick of 
vanishing as can be accomplished in the open 
light of day for, given absolute motionless- 
ness, the color of the bird exactly matches the 
color of his cover. A very patent fact is 
this: the tiger has his stripes, the quail and 
other birds their bars and broken lines of 
color, some animals and fish wearing spots 
of varied hue, and none of them what you 
might call a solid color. And then in the 
face of this lesson in color the manufacturer 
of sporting men’s clothing goes to work in his 
wise way and makes up a “dead grass” solid 
colored duck coat that is supposed to help 
make the hunter invisible! What he should 
make is a cloth that is barred and striped like 
the woodcock’s coat, and then he will have 
accomplished something, for the hunter with 
a suit like that would only haveeto remain 
absolutely still—not even winking hardly— 
to be almost invisible when you looked right 
at him. The man in the solid color is a plain 
note of color against the grass—a contrast as 
marked as though he wore black or white. 

Outside of the bars and stripes of the quail 
colored birds, the only color that is anywhere 
near invisible in the general color scheme 
of the wilderness, is what might be described 
as a salt and pepper purple. It is a drab— 
a gray—a blue—a purple and yet none of 
them, and it is nearly invisible at a hundred 
yards’ distance in a brushy or semi-wooded 
cover, like an old “burn” that has grown up 
in brush. 


Oregon has for years successfully propa- 
gated many varieties of pheasants until to- 
day one need not wonder at any strange bird 
that whirrs up from the cover at his feet and 
cuts across the sky like a tramp comet, for 
the woods are full of pheasants that came 
originally from the four corners of the earth 
and were given protection until they had a 
chance to carry out the programme of Nature 
and increase until they could be found in all 
the land. What Oregon has done can be 
done by all the States having mild winter 
climate, and it ought to be easier for the 
others now if they get the American stock 
from the western State that has stood the 
pioneer work in this line. The Chinese va- 
rieties should do well in many localities in 
the south, and furnish a new and pleasing 
note in the bird life of any locality, for they 
are almost as gorgeous as a peacock. 

The State of Washington is also benefit: 
ing from the work of the Oregon sportsmen, 
and the Chinese pheasant is already some- 
thing more tangible than a rumor in several 
localities in that State, so that in time they 
will form a welcome addition to the game 
all along the west coast if they are given 
half a show now. The English partridge is 
another bird that is now no stranger to the 


Willamette Valley and some other locali- 
ties in Oregon, and they will also spread if 
given protection. 

Several years ago I heard of an attempt to 
introduce several other foreign members of 
the grouse family, but do not know how they 
came out. I carried a small bunch of Bob 
White from ‘Nebraska to the Puget Sound 
country a good many years ago and turned 
them loose and now their descendants are 
furnishing good shooting in that locality, 
More were liberated in different parts of the 
State by other parties so that now the Bob 
White is as much at home in the Washington 
woods as he was in the grass country that 
gave him birth, and he will always last, for 
he has developed the cunning habit of stay- 
ing close to a second growth fir thicket where 
he can flash out of sight like a rocket when 
flushed. ’Possums are now killed on the 
Sound also, as a result of my liberating three 
of them several years ago. These came from 
Washington, D. C. 


Here is a letter from the east coast that 
tells of success in the transplanting of the 
finest member of the salmon family from his 
native mountain streams to the far-off rivers 
of the east. It is a good thing for humanity 
that men have found out how to make fish 
grow where they never grew before, and 
when the east finds out what a fish the rain- 
bow is on a rod he will be crowned king of 
the finny tribes I am sure. I am glad that 
Mr. Ewbank has begun to find him out, for 
he will pass the news along and others will 
have a try at the gamest fighter that swims 
fresh water, inch for inch and pound for 
pound—the only fish that fights a slack line 
from the minute he feels the hook. 

W. S. Puitirps. Dear Sir:—I want to 
thank you very much for your very interest- 
ing letter in reply to mine, regarding your 
“big rainbow trout” (15 lbs.). Your article 
and your letter make me wish for a further 
acquaintance, so I write this line. I am gain- 
ing a little knowledge of the rainbow trout. 
For this season and for the time since the fish 
were planted here in Green River I have 
the record, having caught one yesterday af 
ternoon twenty-three inches long and weigh- 
ing three and three-quarters pounds. In re 
turn for your good advice and experience 
catching these fish I will tell you my expe 
rience. I have been watching closely and 
trying various baits with varied results. 
caught a nice fish with a large snail recently; 
but yesterday I made my last trial and caught 
my largest fish. I used a six-foot water-color 
leader to which was attached a number two 
Skinner bait. I took a small piece of fat 
bacon. This was trimmed to minnow shape 
and about an inch and_ one-half long 
Through the tough skin I made a hole with 
my pen-knife and ran the hook through from 
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skin to fat side, the point coming well 
through. This I cast, say thirty or forty 
feet, but in the pool letting it sink well, and 
then drawing it by light jerks (after having 
tried a steady pull). It makes the best of all 
baits for bass. 

This trout struck hard and on receiving 
the hook immediately disgorged a trout about 
seven inches long, which for a little while 
endeavored to navigate, but finally turned 
over and gave up, and was floating about in 
the pool after I landed my fish. 

By the way, no one here seems to know 
what the cad fly is. We are going to have 
some fine fishing in the Taxaway country 
(the beautiful Sapphire country). Already 
the streams give fine trout fishing and the 
lakes rainbow trout. This season fifty thou- 
sand land-locked salmon have been put in 
one of the lakes that has a shore front of six- 
teen miles. And it is in a very beautiful 
country too. 

Again thanking you for your kind favor, 

I am yours truly, 
Ernest L. Ewpank. 





Here is another letter from my friend the 
Pennsylvania Tenderfoot who never saw a 
rainbow trout until last May. He went west 
with me on the train and I told him how to 
begin fishing while we slid down the hill 
through the hills to the Sound country. My 
missionary work was not lost, for he has 
ever since been faithfully trying to break my 
record of the fifteen pounder, and I would 
not be surprised to hear that he has succeeded 
any time, for he is fishing the same stream 
where I landed the big one in May and like 
every other man who has caught a rainbow 
in his native river he has got the fever and 
will fish as long as he can cast a fly. 

Everett, WASH., July 18, ’03. 

Dear FriEND CoMANCHO:—As I just now 
purchased a FIELD AND STREAM and read your 
little piece of what Pardner did, it makes me 
feel as though I wanted to see your right off, 
but I suppose I will have to content myself 
until September, when you come back and 
show us “Rubes” how to fish. 

How I wish you were here so that I could 
learn a few things about the craft. I have 
half a notion to go to Seattle and try and 
coax your little Pard. to accompany me on a 
trip up the Skykomish. I'll bet I would 
have to coax to beat the cars to get her to 
go along, for if she had any white waists to 
make or some berries to put up I suppose it 
would be next to impossible. Well, as the 
glorious Fourth is over and “your uncle” 
intended to spend it in the most quiet way, I 
will tell you just what I did. First I bought 
a pair of rubber boots and then a coat, after 
which I got some flies, etc., and then headed 
for Index. When I arrived there it was rain- 
ing, but it would take more than a little rain 
to balk my plans, so out I went and landed a 


few small ones. I came in wringing wet, but 
was out bright and early the next morning 
about four. I went up as far as the Inde- 
pendent mine, to the falls just below. I 
made a lovely cast and was thinking how 
sweet life was when all at once that old “six 
bit reel’ started to sing, and by “the piper 
that played before Moses,” all was excite- 
ment in a jiffy. I slacked him up a little by 
slapping on the drag, and then he made a 
leap out of the water, and I’ll bet my eyes 
stuck out so that they could be knocked off 
without much trouble. I played him for just 
eighteen minutes and brought him in as limp 
as a rag and he tipped the scales at four and 
one-half pounds. It was the most glorious 
Fourth that I ever spent. 
W. H. Courtney. 

P.S.—Am going to Index to-morrow, and 

will tell you results later. 





Here is a letter that throws some light 
on just what I want in the way of a knife. 
The worst of it is that Mr. Lulsdorff shows 
me the very knife I want and then puts it 
back in the sheath and says “hands off.” 
That breaks my heart—nearly. 





FRIEND “Et ComaAncuo”: In reading the 
August number of Field and Stream, I 
noticed your article relating to the “Buf- 
falo knife.” Your description sent me to 
my den at once with rule and scales (much 
to my “Pard’s” surprise), for I am in pos- 
scssion of just such a knife as you are 
looking for, and were it not for a history 
connected with this knife, and for which 
I value it very highly, I would send it to 
you, but as it is, “Comancho,” I can’t. The 
knife was made by James Thompson, Du- 
plin, Eng. The blade measures twelve 
inches, and handle five and a quarter 
inches, and weighs, with scabbard, one and 
a half pounds. This knife, together with a 
“Whitney” powder and ball six-shooter 
was carried by my father night and day in 
the Red River country back in the fifties. 
He, together with R. M. Crobstfield, Adam 
Stein and Mr. Hutchinson, better known as 
“Old Hutch,” being among the early set- 
tlers. This same knife accompanied my 
father on many a trip for the Hudson Bay 
Company, from their old station at George- 
town to Fort Garry, with dog trains, Red 
River carts, horses and on the Interna- 
tional and Am. Northrope. The first 
steamers on the Red River of the North. 
The old king has been used many times in 
cutting wood for camp fires, dressing buf- 
falo and elk, slicing “pemmiken,” etc., and 
has helped him out of some close quarters, 
but that is another story. Am sorry “Co- 
mancho,” but I can’t let you have it. 

J. A. Lulsdorff. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 
Attention is directed to the monthiy compe- 
tition for prizes for photographs submitted 
to FIELD AND STREAM, the conditions of which 


are given below. This competition is open 
to all, our object being to secure good sub- 
jects for illustration, and no obstacle is there- 
fore placed in the way of our doing so by 
calling for a preliminary subscription to the 
magazine. Follow the directions given in 
sending in your pictures. 

(1) Cash prizes will be given for the pic- 
tures that are accepted and published each 
month in the year as follows: $3.00 to the 
best ; $3.00 to the second best, and $1.00 for 
all others. 

(2) All pictures submitted should portray 
incidents of the rod, gun, dog, camera, canoe 
or camp, and must not have appeared before 
in print. Unmounted prints preferred and 
not smaller than 2'%4 inches square. 

(3) All pictures sent in must be accom- 
panied by sender’s address, and postage for 
return if not accepted. If used by us they 
will be paid for as above and become our 
property without reservation. 

(4) Seasonableness, originality, appropri- 
ateness and action will determine largely in 
our selection of the prize pictures. No “poses” 
or big bags of game or strings of fish de- 
sired at all. 

HINTS FOR BEGINNERS 
A LITTLE CHAT ON FIXING 

The process of fixing is very much neg- 
lected. I do not mean to say that it is 
omitted altogether, because that would be 
productive of such direful results that the 
experiment would hardly be repeated. No, 
it is neglected in the sense that so many 
photographers do not imagine the process 
to be as important as it really is. The 
words “fixing bath’ almost explain them- 
selves, but to be more explicit, let me ex- 
plain that it “fixes” or makes permanent 
the picture that you see on the plate or 
film when it is in the developer. In photog- 


raphy we have two propositions to deal 
with—getting the picture and keeping it, 
Of course, you know that a dry plate prac- 
tically consists of a very thin layer of bro- 








mide of silver and gelatine spread on a piex 
of glass. In the case of films the mixtur 
is put on a piece of celluloid. Silver being 
sensitive to light impresses the image on 
the plate or film when you open the shutter 
and “make the exposure,” as we call it. The 
developer into which the plate is afterwards 
put only acts where the light has previously 
acted. The consequence is that some of the 
silver on the plate has not been impressed 
at all, and the province of the fixing bath is 
to remove this. 

The necessity for fixing is apparent wher 
you learn to mind what I just told you 
about silver being sensitive to light. | 
when you take the plate out of the de 
veloper you merely wash and dry it without 
first placing it in a fixing bath, the light wil 
continue to act on the unremoved silver ani 
completely spoil the picture you had taken 
Why? Because it is still sensitive to light 
By putting the plate in the fixing bath, this 
surplus silver is dissolved out, so that the 
light cannot have any further effect uponit 

When the plate is taken out of the devel- 
oper it still looks yellowy all over. This is 
the bromide of silver about which we have 
been speaking. But examine it after it has 
been in the fixing bath for a few minutes 
and you will see that this creamy substance 
is gradually dissolving, and in about ten 
minutes it will have disappeared entirely. 
The plate is ready to be washed in about 
five minutes after the creamy color has be 
come invisible. 

The fixing agent generally used by pho- 
tographers is hyposulphite of soda, whieh 
costs about five cents a pound and can be 
purchased from any dealer in photographic 
supplies. Dissolve this quantity of “hypo 
(2 popular abbreviation for hyposulphite 0 
soda) in two quarts of water and it is ready 
for use. ; 

One of the peculiarities of hypo is that 
lowers the temperature of water into whith 
it is put. In fact, it makes the solution # 
cold that it cannot be used on account 0 
the length of time it would take to dissolve 
ovit the unacted bromide of silver. To over 
come this, the fixing bath must either be 
made with hot water or, if cold water % 
used, it had better be allowed to stand until 
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lhe temperature becomes more normal. A 
minutes after the hot water has been 
sured in, the solution will be quite cool. 

F So you see how essential it is that you 
ix your plates properly. What is the use of 
Making pictures if you do not keep them 
iter you get them? Pay proper attention 
tp fixing and, provided the exposure and 
development have been correct, the pic- 
tures will last as long as you want to see 
them. 
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abou 
has be PRINTING PROCESSES 
. DEVELOPING, TONING AND ENAMELING SOLIO 
i That it is possible to develop solio may be 
eal news to some. The idea, however, is neither 
hic | 1 TOF impracticable. Originally designed 
hen | for the economical and busy amateur, the 
yp? | method has come to be adopted by many oth- 
ye ers who do not answer this description, due 
3 reat) Ito the variety of pleasing tones that may be 
. | obtained by it. The economical find the de- 
that! velopment of solio useful for saving under- 
- whict printed proofs or what were intended to be 
‘ion SF final prints—the busy regard the idea with fa- 
unt 0 vor because a short sun-exposure in the 
issolve morning before going to the office or the store 
> over’ I gives a sufficiently strong impression of the 
her be f image on the paper to admit of a continuance 
re of the work at night after the cares of the 


day have been temporarily laid aside. 
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The exact depth of printing is not import- 
ant except that detail in the high lights must 
be just visible. When the printing has pro- 
ceed thus far, place prints in an old plate 
box as a protection from the light until 
such time as you are ready to put them in 
the developer, which is as follows: 


i eR ere wees YS 
PE acccdissesedaviue nabs ..5 grs. 
Glacial acetic acid......... .2 drs. 
MOEN Zee bevechbarnescteaed 8 oz. 
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WOODCHUCK AT HOME 


An equal quantity of hydroquinone may be 
substituted for the metol if for any reason 
this may be desired. 

The prints should not be washed before or 
at once after development. Leave them in 
the solution until the tone you prefer is ob- 
tained, then place in a fixing bath of one 
ounce of hypo to eight ounces of water. Al- 
low them to remain here for at least fifteen 
minutes and then wash for an hour, the same 
as in the usual method of toning. This de- 
veloper will need an occasional filtering, as 
continued use makes it somewhat muddy. 
The paper must be fresh. 

‘Toninc.—But to get back to the more or- 
thodox way of handling p. o. p., and supple- 
menting what I said in the March number 
about solio. A new toning formula has re- 
cently been brought to my attention which 

















Photo by F. S. Andrus 
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BLUE BIRD FEEDING HER YOUNG 


works most admirably. Carefully compound- 
ed with pure chemicals and properly used, it 
will yield a beautiful, uniform and permanent 
tone on solio in a short time—about forty 
seconds. The proportion of gold is a little 
higher, but considering that the solution is 
used to the last drop, the expense will be no 
greater. Four chemicals are needed and keep 
each in a separate bottle marked respectively 
A. B. C. and D. In “A.” put a ten per cent 
solution of sulpho-cyanide of ammonium; in 
“B.” 15 grains of chloride of gold dissolved 
in 7 I-2 ounces of water; in “C.” a 10 per 
cent solution of phosphate of soda, and in 
“DPD.” a saturated solution of borax. To use, 
take in the following order; 1 dram of 
“A,” 8 drams of 
water, 4 drams 
of “B,” 1 dram 
a“ ame 2 
drams of “D.” 
Printing, as 
usual, is contin- 
ued a shade or 
so deeper than is 
desired in the fin- 
ished print. No 
prelimin- 
ary washing. In 
the mixed bath 
the prints will at 
first turn red, but 
in a very short 
time change to a 
beautiful dark 
purple. Do not 
transfer prints to 
the fixing bath (1 
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ounce of hypo to 10 ounces of water) until 
the tone is uniform. Of course, the toning 
process can be arrested at the red stage if 
desired—this depending upon the fancy of 
the individual worker. When a large batch 
is being handled at one time, the prints may 
be transferred to clear water until all are 
toned, but this is not obligatory. Twenty 
minutes’ fixing is sufficient, provided the ac. 
tion of the hypo is not prevented or retard- 
ed by a matting together of the prints. The 
usual hour’s washing or ten five-minute 
changes as an alternative follows, and prints 
are ready for drying. 

One of the advantages of keeping the 
four ingredients in separate bottles is that 
only enough of each need be used to tone 
the number of prints you have on hand, 
That suggested above will tone about fif- 
teen 4x5 prints or half the number of 5x7’s, 
It is necessary, however, that the four 
chemicals and the water be always kept in 
the same proportion. Using this as a basis, 
it will be seen that with only eight 4xs’s to 
tone, one-half the quantity will suffice, one- 
quarter the quantity for four prints, and so 
on. Once the five ingredients are mixed 
together, they should be used as soon as 
possible—within an hour at any rate, but 
the method is economical on account of the 
absence of waste. Instead of immersing 
prints, they can be laid (one at a time) on 
a piece of clean glass and the solution ap- 
plied with a brush or piece of cotton. Be 
sure, however, that the toner is applied un- 
til every vestige of streakiness has disap- 
peared. A streaky print is a hundred times 
worse and more objectionable than a dis- 
pleasing though uniform tone. 

For the four original solutions it is advis- 
able to provide amber or dark-colored bot- 
tles, and that they must be tightly corked 
goes without saying. White bottles are all 
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right if they are kept out 
of the light—in a box 


for instance. Granted 
that either or both of 
these precautions are 
taken, you will find the 
keeping qualities of the 
solutions excellent. Mix- 
ed together, however, 
they deteriorate rapidly 
and must be used with- 
out unnecessary delay. 

ENAMELING. Not the 
least difficulty experi- 
enced by the worker in 
p. 0. p. is to keep the 
prints from sticking to 
the ferrotype plate. It 
is more than annoying to 
lose nice prints at the 
eleventh hour in this 
way, particularly so 
when it is simply due to 
not “knowing how.” The 
chief cause of the trou- 
ble is an improperly pre- 
pared plate coupled with 
a softening of the film, 
the result of prolonged 
washing or “summer 
heat.” The trouble will 
be a thing of the past if 
you follow the plan now 
suggested. 

When the prints come 
from the wash-water 
(which should be cold), 
hang them up to dry. Af- 
ter drying, immerse for 
five minutes in half an 
ounce o falum dissolved 
in forty ounces of water. 
The alum bath should be 
prepared with hot water, 
but not used until cold. During this five min- 
utes, attention can be directed to the ferrotype 
plate or a large piece of plate glass, if you 
prefer it. Wash the glass with soap and 
hot water and dry with a clean cloth. Go 
over the ferrotype plate or glass with an- 
other piece of cloth saturated with paraffin 
oil, and polish with a third piece until the 
plate shines like a mirror. It is important 
to see that all the cloths are free of grease 
and grit so that the plate may not be 
scratched. Remove prints from the alum 
bath, give them a rinse in water and place 
face down on the plate or glass, as the case 
may be. Run a squeegee lightly over the 
backs of the prints to get rid of the surplus 
water and soak up the remaining moisture 
with a towel. Rub prints into cuntact with 
aroller and set the plates up on end to dry. 
In damp or cold weather, the drying is best 
done in a warm room, but, in any event, the 
prints must fall off of their own accord or, 
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Photo by Mrs. Alma Newland 





Third Prize in Monthly Competition 
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at least, peel off easily after raising one 
corner with a penknife. Never force the 
prints. If they do not fall off, if knife can- 
not be inserted under the corner or any 
resistance is offered after the corner is 
raised, they are not dry and sheuld be al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed until they are. 

If necessary, drying can be hurried by 
putting the plate a distance of not less than 
six feet from a fire. If you apply too much 
heat—well, you needn't have taken the 
trouble to make the prints or clean the 
plate. 


PRINT CRITICISM 

The print on opposite page is not good for 
quite a number of potent reasons. In the first 
place the composition is poor. The eye fol- 
lows the roadway to—nowhere, and reaches 
the same indefinite point (or lack of point) 
by running along the shanties on either side. 
Furthermore, if the buildings are uninterest- 
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ing, how much more so is the broad expanse 
of foreground. The composition is patchy, 
scattered, and for this reason, if for no other, 
is a failure. 

In every picture there must be a central 
point of interest, some definite theme, or 
(to put it popularly) excuse for making the 
exposure. In the case in question no such 
excuse can be found. Pictures like this 
make one wonder why the photographer 
took the trouble to stop and press the bulb. 
When you decide to photograph something 
let it be apparent to others on seeing the 
print just what that something was. To 
you it necessarily is the chief object of in- 
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more questions, because you know he is 
well fixed. Note by the ad. that the extra 
Rapid Apochromatic works at f 4.5. Do 
you realize what an enormous speed these 
two little figures represent? They practic- 
ally mean that you can take a picture under 
almost any conditions except absolute 
darkness. A complete catalogue free from 
C. P. Goerz Optical Works, 52 Union 
Square East, New York City. 


The Century camera is a good companion 
for a vacation trip. With prices right, qual- 
ity right, and appearance right, there’s 
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terest, but unless, by the proper arrange- 
ment of lines and masses, the remaining 
portions of the picture are made subsidiary 
to it, this fact will not be apparent to others 
—neither will it be to you when you see it 
on paper. 

What is there interesting about this pic- 
ture anyhow? Maybe it is the little build- 
ing with the star on it! I wonder! But 
that seems to be closed. 


GOOD THINGS TO KNOW 
When a photographer says he uses a 
Goerz lens, there is no need to ask any 
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-nothing left to be right but the operator, 
and “he’s all right’ if he buys a Century. 
Catalogue from Century Camera Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A good camera and a Collinear lens is a 
most acceptable combination. This excel- 
lent anastigmat very materially simplifies 
the problem of high-speed photography. 
The manufacturers issue a free booklet, 
which is full of information. Voigtlaender 
& Son Optical Co., Dept. P, 137 West 234 
Street, New York City. 
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READY REFERENCE GAME LAWS 
Giving the Open Season dates in the 
TERRITORIES AND 
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PROVINCES 








Note.—The various State laws specify the close or open season in so many different ways 


that it almost impossible in some cases to specify the absolute closing date. 
given the principle laid down by the Vermont law has been followed, and “to Jan. 1” 


to and not inclusive of that date. 


ALABAMA 
Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. Not allowed in 
streams, lakes or ponds. Wild turkey, 
grouse, quail, prairie chicken, wood- 
cock, Nov. 15 to March 1. Mongolian and 
English pheasant, Feb. 8 to March 1, 1904. 
Squirrel, July 1 to Feb. 2. 


Restrictions—Intent to ship or shipping 
out of the State prohibited. No Sunday 
shooting. Exemptions in many _ counties 


from the general law. 
ALASKA 
Large brown bear, April 15 to July 1. 
Moose, caribou, walrus, sea lion, Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 1. Deer, mountain sheep and goats, 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 16. Grouse, ptarmigan, water 
fowl, shore birds, Sept. 1 to Dec. 16. 
Restrictions—Two moose, walrus or sea 
lions; four caribou, sheep, goats or brown 
bears; eight deer; ten grouse or ptarmigan, 
twenty-five water fowls or shore birds in 
one day—either to kill or have in possession. 
No hunting with hounds; no gun over ten 
gauge; only boats propelled by oars or pad- 
dies. Exportation except trophies or for sci- 
entific collections prohibited. Females and 
yearlings of moose, caribou, deer and sheep 
protected. 
ARIZONA 
Buck deer or wild turkey, Nov. 15 to Dec. 
15. All game birds, Oct. 15 to March 1. 
Restrictions—Elk, mountain goat and 
sheep, doe deer and spotted fawns protected. 
Kill limit, one buck deer in one day, and 
three in one season; twenty-five ducks or 
twenty-five quails in one day. No gun larger 
than tengauge. Exportation prohibited. 
ARKANSAS 
Deer, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1. Wild turkey, Sept. 
1 to May 30. Quail, Nov. 1 to Feb. 15. 
Partridge, woodcock, snipe, duck, Sept. 1 to 
March 1. Cape Breton, all except partridge, 
Aug. 21 to March 1; Cumberland Co., ducks 
Sept. 1 to May 1. 
_Restrictions—Non-residents and 
tion prohibited. 
CALIFORNIA 

Buck deer, July 15 to Nov. 1; killing of 
female deer, spotted fawn, elk or moun ‘n 
sheep, prohibited. Valley quail or partrid 
wild duck, rail, curlew, plover, Oct. 15 1) 
Feb. 15. Mountain quail, grouse, or sage 
hens, Sept. 1 to Feb. 15. Doves, July 1 to 
Feb. 15. 

Restrictions—Three deer in one season; 


exporta- 


In the dates here 
means up 


A list of State authorities has also been appended here. 


Mongolian or English pheasant, Eastern quail 
(Bob Whrte) Chinese quail, English par- 
tridge protected; twenty-five quail, partridge, 
snipe, curlew or ibis in one day, fifty doves or 
ducks, or twenty rails. No running deer with 
dogs. No shooting of any birds between one- 
half hour after sundown and one-half hour 
before sunrise. Exportation not allowed. 
COLORADO 

Deer having horns, Sept. 15 to Oct. 1. 
Mountain sheep, antelope, elk, protected until 
1907. Prairie chickens, sage hens, grouse, 
Sept. I to Oct. 21. Wild turkeys protected 
until 1907. Shooting quail prohibited. Doves, 
August I to Sept. 1. Wild fowl and shore 
birds, Sept. 10 to April 16, in altitudes ex- 
ceeding 7,000 feet above sea level, Sept. 15 to 
May 2. 

Restrictions—Decoying wildfowl with food 
prohibited. One deer in one open season; 
twenty-five ducks and twenty-five other birds 
in one day, with a total possession of twice 
that number. Non-resident licenses, for 
all game and to cover State, $25; for birds 
only, $2 for one day and $1 for each addi- 
tional day; license from Commissioner of 
game required for each county. Residents, 
$1 to cover the State, from Commissioner or 
County Clerk. No license to shoot on one’s 
own property. No exportation. 

CONNECTICUT 

Hares or rabbits, Oct. 1 to Jan. I. 
rels, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. Quail, woodcock, 
grouse, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. Wildfowl, Sept. 1 
to May 1. Bay birds, Sept. 1 to April 1. Snipe, 
July 31 to May I. 

Restrictions—Deer prohibited to June, 1911. 
Wild fowl shooting from boats other than 
propelled by hand, nor between an hour after 
sunset, and an hour before sunrise. Not more 
than fifty shore birds or rails in one day. 'No 
rabbiting with ferrets. Not more than five 
grouse in one day, or thirty-six in any one 
season. Exportations prohibited and birds 
transported in State only when accompanied 
by owner. No Sunday shooting. Foreign 
pheasants protected. 

DELAWARE 

Quail, grouse or rabbit, Nov. 15 to Jan I. 
Reed bird, Aug. 25 to Feb. 1. Rail, Sept. 1 
to Feb. 1. Wildfowl (except woodduck) 
Oct. 1 to April 15. Woodcock, all the year. 

Restrictions—No wildfowl shooting from 
one hour after sunset to one hour before sun- 


Squir- 
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tise. No hunting of quail, grouse, woodcock, 
or rabbit while ground is covered with snow. 
Non-resident license first year $5; renewals 
$2; obtained from Delaware Game Protec- 
tive Association. Exportation prohibited, 
and non-residents cannot take from one coun- 
ty to any other county. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Quail, Nov. 1 to March 15. Woodcock, 
July 1 to Jan. 1. Grouse, Nov. 1 to Dec. 26. 
Rabbits, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. Wildfowl, snipe 
or plover, Sept. 1 to April 1. Rails or game 
birds not mentioned, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1. Squir- 
rel, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. 

Restrictions—No Sunday shooting or night 


shooting. 
FLORIDA 
Deer, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. 
quail, Nov. 1 to March 1. 
Restrictions—Non-resident county license 
$10, expires March 1, from Clerk of Circuit 
Court of County. No night shooting at 
wildfowl. No deer hunting at night with 
lights. Not more than four wild turkeys or 
twenty-five quail in one day; parties of two 
or more restricted to six turkeys and fifty 
quail. Exportation prohibited. 
GEORGIA 
Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. Wild turkey, quail 
or grouse, Nov. 1 to March 15. Dove, Aug. 
15 to March 15. 
Restrictions—No Sunday shooting. Expor- 
tation of quail at all times. Optional county 
license. 


Wild turkey or 


IDAHO 

Deer, elk, mountain sheep or mountain goat, 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31. Quail, Nov. 1 to 
Dec. 1. Sage hen, July 15 to Dec. 1. Dove, 
snipe or plover, Feb. 15 to July 15. Grouse, 
prairie chicken or fool hen, Aug. 15 to Dec. 
1. Wild fowl, Sept. 15 to Feb. 15. 

Restrictions—Resident license, $1; non-res- 
ident $25; for birds only, $5; from any Jus- 
tice of Peace, Warden or Deputy. Mongolian 
pheasants protected until March, 1907. Not 
more than eighteen quail, sage hen, grouse, 
prairie chicken or fool hen in any one day, or 
twenty-four wild ducks, or three wild geese 
or swans. Not more than one elk, two deer 
one sheep, one ibex and one goat in one 
season. Deer hunting with dogs. Moose, 
buffalo, antelope or caribou protected. Expor- 
tation except trophies prohibited. 

ILLINOIS 

Quail, Nov. 10 to Dec. 20. Grouse and 
prairie chicken protected until April, 1907. 
Woodcock and dove, Aug. 1 to Dec. 1. Squir- 
rel, July 1 to Dec. 31. Snipe and plover, 
Sept. 1 to May 1. Wildfowl, Sept. 1 to April 
15 





Restrictions—Deer and all foreign game 
birds protected till 1913, except cock pheas- 
ants, which breeders may kill by permit from 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. Night shooting at wild- 
fowl or from blinds beyond the natural shore, 
or reed line, from sneak boats or any boat 
other than propelled by hand, or for market. 
License, resident (except for owners of land) 
$1; non-resident, $15, from County Clerk. 


Latter permitted to take from State fifty birds 
of all kinds killed by himself. License ex- 
pires June 1. Limit of kill, fifty ducks of al] 
kinds in one day and twenty-five of any 
other game bird. 

INDIANA 

Quail, grouse and prairie chicken, Nov. 10 
to Jan. 1. Squirrel, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1. Dove 
Aug. 15 to Oct. 1,and Nov. 10 to Jan. 1. Wild- 
fowl, Oct. 1 to Nov. 10 (permit required 
from Commissioner of Fisheries and Game) 

Restrictions—Quail restricted to  twenty- 
four birds in any one day. ‘Night shooting 
for waterfowl prohibited; and bag restricted 
to twenty-four in any one day. Deer, wild 
turkey, imported pheasants protected, dead or 
alive. No Sunday shooting. All shooting or 
hunting with dogs prohibited from Oct. 1 to 
Nov. 10, except waterfowl. Non-resident 
license, $25.50, gives permit to take from 
State twenty-four birds of all kinds killed 
by licensee; from Clerk of Circuit Court of 
County. Resident license $1.00 from Com- 
missioner of Fisheries and Game. 

INDIAN TERRITORY 

Hunting prohibited to all except Indians. 

IOWA 

Prairie chicken, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. Grouse 
quail or wild turkey, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1. Wood- 
cock, July 10 to Jan. 1. Bay birds and rail 
Sept. 1 to April 15. Wild duck, goose, or 
brant, Sept. 1 to April 15. Squirrel, Sept. 1 
to Jan. I. 

Restrictions—Night shooting of wildfow! 
or from ambush of any kind, or with artificial 
light, except that decoys may be used for 
ducks and geese. Twenty-five birds of either 
kind, prairie chicken, grouse, quail or wood- 
cock, the limit for one day’s shooting, or in 
possession at one time. Non-residents require 
county game license, $10, from County Aud- 
itor; permits exportation twenty-five birds 
or animals of all kinds with owner. 


KANSAS 

Prairie chicken, Aug. 15 to Oct. 1. Dove 
and plover, Sept, 15 to July 15. Quail, Dec 
1 to Jan. I. 

KENTUCKY 

Deer, Sept. 1 to March 1. Squirrel, June 
15 to Feb. rt. Quail, grouse, ‘Nov. 15 to Jan 
1. Wild turkey, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1. Dove 
Aug. I to Feb. 1. Woodcock, June 20 t 
Feb. 1. Wildfowl, Aug. 15 to April 1. 

Restrictions—Non-resident license, $25, 
from Clerk of any County Court. 


LONG ISLAND 

Deer, first two Wednesdays and first two 
Fridays after first Tuesday in November. 
Squirrel and rabbit, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1. Wild 
fowl, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. Night shooting pro- 
hibited. Brant, Oct. 1 to May 1. Grouse 
and quail, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1. Woodcock, Aug 
1 o Jan. 1. Shore birds, July 1 to Jan. 1! 
C:rtain local restrictions for wildfowl. 

LOUISIANA 

Deer, Sept. 15 to Feb. 15. Wild ducks, Sept 
1 to April 1 (woodducks and blue wing teal, 
Aug. I to May 1). Wild turkey, Oct. 1 to 
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May 1. Quail, grouse and doves, Oct. 1 to 
March Tt. 
MAINE 

Bull moose, Oct. 15 to Dec. 1. Deer, Oct. 
1 to Dec. 15. In Knox, Lincoln and Waldo 
Counties only in October; in Kennebec in 
October and November. Limit in these coun- 
ties two in one season. Wood dick, dusky 
(black) duck, teal and gray duck, Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 1. Grouse and woodcock, Sept. 15 to 
Dec. 1. Plover, snipe and sandpiper, Aug. 1 to 
May 1. Rabbit or hare Sept. 1 to March 31. 

Restrictions—No quail shooting. ‘Not more 
than fifteen of above named birds, except 
sandpipers, in one day, nor have in possession. 
Foreign game birds protected to 1913. Non- 
residential license in Knox, Lincoln, Waldo 
and Sagadahoc Counties, and in Brunswick. 
Harnswell and Freeport towns, for wildfowl. 
Obtain licenses from Commissioner of Inland 
Fisheries and Game. Artificial lights in duck 
shooting. No cow or calf moose to be shot 
and but one bull moose in any one season. 
Deer limited to two in one season. Regis- 
tered guides essential. No Sunday shooting 
Non-resident license, $15, obtainable from 
Commissioners of Inland Fisheries and Game. 
Licensed guides. 

MARYLAND 

Innumerable local laws govern the open 
season for quail, grouse, turkey and rabbits, 
Nov. 1 or 10 to Dec. 31 being the customary 
dates. Squirrel, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. Wildfowl, 
Nov. 1 to April 10 (local laws as to Charles 
County and Susquehanna River and Chesa- 
peake Bay). Rail or reed bird, Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 1. Snipe and plover, Aug. 15 to May 1. 
Doves, Aug. 15 to Dec. 24. 

Restrictions—No night shooting. No shoot- 
ing at wildfowl on their feeding or roosting 
grounds. Non-resident license, $25, and $4.50 
fee (Cabarrus County license, $20), from 
Clerk of Circuit Court. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Woodcock and grouse, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. 
Quail, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1, except Bristol Coun- 
ty, Nov. 1 to Dec. 15, and Nantucket pro- 
tected to 1905. Wood duck, black duck and 
teal, Sept. 1 to March 1. Other ducks, Sept. 
1 to May 20. Shore birds and rail, July 15 
to March 1. Squirrel and rabbit, Oct. 1 to 
March 1. Foreign pheasants protected. 

Restrictions—No Sunday shooting. Artifi- 
cial light or boats propelled other than by 
sail or hand. Sneak boxes or anything but 
an ordinary rowboat in Plymouth Bay. Deer 
until 1905. Exportation of woodcock, quail 
and grouse prohibited. 

MICHIGAN 

Deer, Nov. & to Dec. 1, except on Bois 
Blane island, and following counties: Allegan, 
Benzie, Clare, Gladwin, Grand Traverse, Hu- 
ron, Isabella, Lake, Lapeer, Lalanan, Manistee, 
Mason, Macomb, Mecosta, Monroe, Newago, 
Oceana, Osceola, Sanila, Tuscola and Wex- 
ford. Squirrel, Oct. 15 to Dec. 1. Quail, 
grouse, woodcock, Oct. 20 to Dec. 1. Upper 
Peninsular. grouse season Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. 
Wildfowl, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. Jack snipe, blue- 


bill, canvasback, widgeon, pintail, whistler, 
spoonbill, butterball and sawbill ducks may 
also be killed March 2 to April ro. 
Restrictions—Jacking for deer, hounding, 
killing fawh in spotted coat or deer in red 
coat. Moose, elk: caribou, beaver, prairie 
chicken. foreign pheasants, wild turkey, all 
pigeons and doves protected. No night shoot- 
ing for wildfowl. No sink boat. No floating 
device or boat not propelled by hand. Gun 
limit ten guage for wild fowl. Exportation 
prohibited. Non-resident deer license, $25, 
from County Clerk. Kill limited to three 
deer in one season. Resident license, 75 cts. 


MINNESOTA 
Deer, bull moose and buck caribou, Nov. 10 
to-Nov. 30. Dove, snipe, prairie chicken, wood- 
cock, upland and golden plover, Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 1. Quail and grouse, Oct. 15 to Dec. 
15. Wildfow!, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. 
Restrictions—Resident license from County 
Auditor, $1.00; non-resident license from 
Board of Game and Fish Commissioners, 
$25 for large game, $10 for small game. Kill 
limit, three deer in one season, one buck 
moose, and one buck caribou. Not more 
than twenty-five birds in one day of all kinds, 
or fifty in possession at one time, except snipe 
and wildfowl, the limit of which is one hun- 
dred. Decoys and stationary blinds may be 
used for wildfowl, but no floating battery, 
sink boat or similar device. Exportation lim- 
ited to two deer, one moose, one caribou and 
twenty-five game birds 
MISSISSIPPI 
Deer, dove, field lark, Sept. 15 to March 1. 
Wild turkey, quail, Oct. 1 to May 1. County 
ordinances are made by county supervisors 
and supersede the general law. 
MISSOURI 
Deer, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. Wild turkey; Chi- 
nese pheasant, prairie chicken, grouse and 
quail, ‘Nov. 1 to Jan. 1. Woodcock, dove, 
meadow lark and plover, Aug. I to Jan. 1. 
Wildfowl], Oct. 1 to April 1. 
Restrictions—Non-residents are prohibited. 
Night shooting at wildfowl prohibited. Ex- 
portation prohibited. 
MONTANA 
Buck elk, Sept. 1 to Nov. 1. Deer, moun- 
tain goat and mountain sheep, Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 1. Prairie chicken, fool hen, sage hen, 
“pheasant or partridge,” Aug. 15 to Dec. I. 
Wildfowl, Sept. 1 to Jan. I. 
Restrictions—Moose, buffalo, caribou, ante- 
lope, doe, elk, quail, dove and Chinese pheas- 
ant protected. Hounding prohibited. Kill 
limit, three deer, two buck elk, one goat and 
one sheep in any one season. Game birds, 
twenty of one kind in one day. Non-resident 
license, big game, $25; small game, $15; from 
the State Game and Fish Warden. Only 
licensed guides permitted. 


NEBRASKA 
Deer or antelope having horn, Aug. 15 to 
Nov. 15. Prairie chickens, sage hens, and 
grouse, Oct. 1 to Nov. 30. Quail, Nov. 1 
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to Nov. 30 (open this year). Wildfowl, Jack 
snipe, Wilson snipe and yellow legs, Sept. 1 


to April 15. Wild pigeon, dove, plover, April 
15 to Oct. 30. 

Restrictions—Non- resident license, $10; 
resident license, $1; expire Dec. 31. Obtain- 


able from County Clerks, or Game and Fish 
Commissioner. Kill limit, ten wild geese or 
brant, and twenty-five game birds of any other 
variety in one day. One deer and one ante- 
lope, or two of only one variety in one sea- 
son. In possession, ten wild geese or brant, 
fifty ducks and fifty other birds. 


NEVADA 


Buck deer and buck antelope, Sept. 15 to 
Nov. 15. Sage hen, July 15 to Feb. 15. Grouse, 
or mountain quail, Sept. 15 to March 1. Wild 
duck, sandhill crane, plover, curlew, snipe, 
woodcock, valley quail, or prairie chicken, 
Sept. 15 to March 1. 

Restrictions—Pheasants protected till 1906 
Guns limited to ten guage. Kill And posses- 
sion limit, twenty ducks, quail or sage hens, 
fifteen snipe, six grouse, five plover. Deer or 
antelope, three in one season. Hounding pro- 
hibited. Exportation prohibited. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Deer, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1, and only in Car- 
roll, Coos and Grafton Counties, and in the 
towns of Danbury, Hill, Andover and Wil- 
mot in Merrimack County. Squirrel, Sept. 
15 to Jan. rt. Rabbit, Oct. 1 to March 31. 
Plover, yellowlegs, sandpiper, duck (except 
sheldrake and loon) or rail. Aug. 1 to Jan 31. 
Grouse, woodcock,. quail, Wilson snipe, Sept 
15 to Dec. 15. Bay birds in Rockingham 
County after July 15. 

Restrictions—Two deer in one year. Fawns, 
moose, elk and caribou protected. No hound- 
ing or jacking. Exportation only when ac- 
companied by owner, or trophies. Non-resi- 
dent license, $10, from Fish and Game Com- 
missioners. 

NEW JERSEY 

Wildfowl, Oct. 1 to May 1. Bay birds, 
July 15 to Jan. 1. Wilson snipe, Sept. 1 to 
Jan. 1. Reed bird and rail, Sept. 1 to Jan. 
1. Plover, Aug. 1 to Oct. 1. Grouse, quail, 
wild turkey, ring-necked pheasant, Nov. 10 


to Jan. 1. Woodcock, July 1 to Aug. 1, 
Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. Rabbit and squirrel, Nov. 
10 to Jan. 1. 

Restrictions—No hounding or Sunday 


shooting; no night shooting for wildfow] or 
from any sink boat over one hundred feet 
from shore or bar; boat must be hand pro- 
pelled. Kill and possession limit of rail, thir- 
ty. Deer protected except in private pre- 
serves. Exportation prohibited except ring- 
necked pheasants killed on preserves. No 
shooting when ground covered with snow. 


NEW MEXICO 
Deer with horns, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1. Quail, 
Oct. 1 to March 1. Grouse, prairie chicken 
and wild turkey, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. 
Restrictions—Elk, mountain sheep and goat 
and all pheasants protected. 
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NEW YORK 


(See also Long Island) 

Deer, Sept. 1 to Nov. 16 
in Ulster, Greene, Delaware. 
selaer and Putnam Counties, 


No open season 
Oswego, Rens- 
nor in Oneida, 


Lewis and Jefferson Counties west of the 
U. & B. R. railroad till 1907; open season in 
Sullivan and Orange Counties, Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 16. Squirrels, Sept. 16 to Dec. 1: 
Greene County, Oct. 1 to Dec. 16; Rensselaer 
County, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1; Orange County, Oct, 


16 to Dec. 16. No open season in Richmond 
Rabbit, Sept. 16 to Dec. 16 in Albany, Colum- 
bia, Jefferson, Livingston, Monroe, Orleans, 
Steuben and Wyoming Counties; Oct. 16 to 
Dec. 16, Orange County; Oct. 1 to January 16 
Erie County; Nov. 1 to Dec. 31, Rockland 
County; Sept. 16 to Feb. 15, Dutchess, Her- 
kimer, Oneida and Sullivan Counties; Oct 
1 to Dec. 16, Greene, Schenectady and Ulster 
Counties; Nov. 1 to Feb. 1, Fulton County; 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 16, Richmond County, ex- 
cept when snow on ground; Section 132 also 
provides for Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 for Richmond 


County. 

Wildfowl, Sept. 16 to Jan. 1. Quail, Nov 
1 to Dec. 1, except Schoharie County. Wood- 
cock, Sept. 16 to Dec. 1. Grouse, Sept. 16 to 
Dec. 1; Oct. 1 to Dec. 1 in Ulster, Sullivan 
and Greene Counties. Note—Section 27a re- 
stricts open season for the foregoing three 
varieties to Oct. 1 to Dec. 1, in Rensselaer 
County, and Section 27b in Orange County 
to Oct. 16 to Dec. 16. Bay birds, Sept. 1 to 
May 1. Foreign pheasants in Suffolk Coun- 
ty only, Nov. I to Jan. 1 

Restrictions—Fawns in spotted or red coat 
protected. No jacking, hounding or crusting 
or when deer are yarded. Moose, elk, cari- 
bou and antelope protected. No night shoot- 
ing at wildfowl, nor from boat other than pro- 
pelled by hand, or from bough house or sink 
boat more than fifty feet from shore. Kill 
limit, two deer, thirty-six woodcock ot 
grouse in one season. Transportation only 
when accompanied by owner, one deer, thirty- 
six woodcock or grouse in one year, or more 
than twelve at one time. There is a retalia- 
tory non-resident game license. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Deer, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1; many local laws 
Quail, grouse, wild turkeys, Nov. 1 to March 
15; many local laws. Wildfowl, local laws 
Many restrictions regarding wildfowling on 
Currituck Sound. The general restrictions 
are no Sunday shooting, no exportation. Li- 
cense for non-residents, $10; from Clerk of 
the Superior Court of any county, giving per 
mission to export fifty partridges or quail in 
one season. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Grouse or woodcock, Sept. 1 to Oct. 15 
Wild duck, wild goose, crane or — Sept 
1to May 1. Deer, Nov. 10 to Dec. 

Restrictions—Quail and foreign ‘pheasants 
protected till 1905. Lights or battery in wild 
fowl shooting. Hounding deer. Kill limit, 
five deer in one season, twenty-five birds, in- 
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cluding wild fowl in one day. Exportation 


prohibited. 
OHIO 


Wild turkey and quail (flying!), Nov. 10 
to Dec. 2. Woodcock and squirrel, Aug. 1 
to Sept. 2. Rabbit, Nov. 10 to Dec. 2. Rail, 
plover and snipe, ‘Nov. 10 to Dec. 2, and 
March 10 to April 21. Wildfowl, coots and 

mud hen, Sept. 1 to Dec. 16, and March 15 to 
April 21, excepting Sundays and Mondays. 

Restrictions—No Sunday shooting, no night 
shooting of wildfowl, no sink boats, battery 
or boat except common rowboat propelled by 
oars. Kill limit, eighteen quail, woodcock, 
geese, plover or snipe, twenty-five ducks, ten 
squirrel. Prairie chicken, foreign pheasant 
and grouse protected to Nov. 1904. Non-res- 
ident license, $25, fee 25 cts., from Clerk of 
any County Court, expires Dec. 15; entitles 
licensee to take from State all game killed 
by him, not exceeding fifty of all kinds in 
one week. 

OKLAHOMA 

Prairie chicken and wild turkey, Sept. 1 
to Jan. 1. Quai Oct. 15 to Feb. 1. Plover 
and dove, Aug. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Restrictions—W 1th the exception of plover 
none of the foregoing may be killed except 
for private use as food. Deer and antelope 
protected. No transportation or exportation. 


OREGON 


Buck deer and antelope, moose and moun- 
tain sheep, July 15 to Nov. 1. Doe deer, 
Aug. 15 to Nov. 1. In Grant, Harney, Mal- 
hene and Baker Counties, from Oct. 1 iw 
Oct. 15, for deer and antelope. Silver squir- 
rel, Oct. t to Jan. 1. Wildfowl, Sept. 1 to 
March 1. In Jackson, Klamath and Lake 
Counties, Sept. 15 to Jan 1. In Coos County, 
Aug. 1 to Feb. 1. Rail, Aug. 1 to Jan. 
Prairie chicken, grouse, ring neck pheasant, 
quail and Bob White, Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. In 
Douglas County, grouse, Aug. 1 to Dec. 1. 
Other birds, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. East of Cas- 
cade Mountains there are many counties with 
special legislation for various game birds. 

Restrictions—Spotted fawns protected. 
Night shooting of deer and hounding prohib- 
ited. Wildfowl shooting, sink boxes and boats 
prohibited, except on the Willamette and its 
tributaries above Oregon City; no night 
shooting; no blinds more than one hundred 
feet from shore. Elk protected to Sept. 15, 
1904. Exportation prohibited except to resi- 
dents of Washington State. Kill limit, five 
deer in one season; wildfowl, fifty in one 
day, one hundred in one week; upland game 
ten of all kinds in one day. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Elk, deer and fawn, Nov. 1 to Dee. 1. 
Rabbit, Nov. 1 to Dec. 16. Squirrel, Oct. 15 
to Dec. 16. Wild turkey, foreign pheasant, 
grouse, prairie chicken, woodcock and quail, 
Oct. 15 to Dec. 16. Woodcock may be killed 
during July. Plover, July 15 to Jan. 1. Rail, 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. Wildfowl, Sept. 1 to May 1. 

Restrictions—No Sunday shooting. ‘No 
No killing 
Kill limit, ten grouse or fifteen 


killing deer in streams or lakes. 
for sale. 
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quail in one day, ten woodcock, two wild 
turkeys, two deer in one season. No artificial 
light or battery. No exportation. Non-resi 


dent and unnaturalized resident county li 
cense, $10, from County Treasurer. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Woodcock, grouse and quail, Oct. 15 to 
Dec. 16. Black duck and wood duck, Aug. 
15 to April 1. Bay birds and wildfowl no 
close season. Rabbit and squirrel, Oct. 15 to 
Jan. 2. 

Restrictions—Foreign pheasants protected 
No exportation of woodcock, quail or grouse 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Deer, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. Clarendon, Colle- 
ton, Williamsburg, Marlboro, Kershaw, Hor- 
ry, Hampton, Darlington, Marion, Beauport, 


Florence and Berkeley Counties, Aug. 1 to 
Feb. 1. Wild turkey, quail, woodcock and 
grouse, Nov. 1 to April 1. Dove, Aug. 1 to 
March tf. 


Restrictions—No hunting with fire light 
Non-resident County license except to owners 
on their own land, $25, from County Treas- 
urer. Foreign pheasants protected to Dec. 


22, 1903. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Buffalo, elk, deer and mountain sheep, 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 16. Prairie chicken, grouse, 
woodcock and quail, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. Wild 


fowl and crane, Sept. 1 to May 1. Plover 
and curlew, Sept. 1 to May 15. 
Restrictions—Antelope protected. Sale of 


any part of a carcass prohibited and exporta- 
tion only upon Justice of the Peace certifi- 
cate. Non-resident big game County license, 
$25, from County Treasurer; expires Dec. 31 
Qualified guide essential for big game. Res- 
ident license $1. No hounding. Kill limit, 
one elk, one buffalo, three deer, four antelope, 
one mountain sheep, game birds, fifteen of all 
kinds in one day. Transportation and ex- 
portation of game birds limited to fifteen and 


within three days of expiration of open 
season. 
TENNESSEE 
Deer, Oct. 1 to Dec. 15. Squirrel, June 1 


to March 1. Quail, grouse, meadow lark and 
wild turkey, Nov. 1 to March 1. Foreign 
pheasant, Dec. 1 to Jan. 1. Dove, Aug. 1 to 
March 1. Rail, coot, bay birds, wildfowl and 
woodcock, Oct. 1 to April 15. Wood duck, 
Aug. 1 to March 1. 

Restrictions—Gun limit, eight guage. Use 
of fire lights prohibited. 'No night or Sunday 
shooting. Export except by non-resident li- 
censee prohibited. Non-resident license same 
as resident of Tenessee would be charged in 
applicant’s State and 
TEXAS 
1 to Jan. 1. Wild turkey, 

Prairie — Nov. I 
Nov. 1 to Feb. Dove, 


Buck deer, Nov. 
Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. 
to Feb. 1. Quail, 
Sept. 1 to Feb. 1 

Restrictions—Antelope, mountain sheep, 
does and spotted fawns, and foreign pheas- 
ants protected. Kill limit, six buck deer in 
one season, twenty-five game birds in any one 
day. No artificial light. 
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UTAH 
Buck deer, Sept. 1 to Nov. 1. Prairie chick- 
en, sage hen, and dove, Aug. 15 to Dec. 2. 


Quail only in Washington and Kane Coun- 
ties. Oct. 1 to March 1. Wildfowl and snipe 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 15, and Feb. 15 to March 15. 
Restrictions—Elk, antelope, mountain sheep 
protected. No hounding. Foreign pheasants, 
pinnated grouse and quail (except as above) 
protected. Kill limit, two buck deer in one 
season, and forty of all named birds in one 


day. No night shooting, sink boxes or any 
similar device. Gun limit for fowls or birds, 
ten guage. ‘No exportation. Non-resident 


license, $10, from County Fish and Game 
Commissioner, good for one year. 
VERMONT 

Deer, with horns, last ten days in October. 
Rabbit and hare, Sept. 1 to May 1. Upland 
plover, Aug. 15 to Dec. 1. Quail, wild duck, 
English snipe, goose and plover other than 
upland, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. Groffse and wood- 
cock, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. English pheasant or 
English partridge, Oct. 1 to Nov. 20. 

Restrictions—No night shooting at wild- 
fowl. Moose and Caribou protected. No 
hounding, jacking, crusting or killing yarded 
deer. Kill limit, one deer, twenty ducks in 
one day, or have in possession; five of any 
other kind of game bird. Dogs prohibited 
when hunting pheasants or English partridge. 
No killing game for sale. Exportation of one 
deer allowed and of the legal number of game 
birds when accompanied by owner. 

VIRGINIA 

Deer, Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. Wild turkey, grouse, 
quail and woodcock east of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. West of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 1. to Dec. 31. 
Winter wildfowl, Oct. 15 to Aprtl 1. Wood 
duck, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1. Rail, mud hen, galli- 
nule and bay birds, July 20 to Jan. 1. Robins, 
Feb. 15 to April 1. 

Restrictions—No night or Sunday shoot- 


ing. Sneak boats or artificial islands prohib- 
ited. Gun limited to eight guage. Foreign 
pheasants protected. ‘Non-resident license 


(except for guest accompanied by his host 
or one of his family), $10, from Clerk of 
Circuit Court of County when licensee begins 
shooting. Good for six months. License 
permits export of one deer, three wild tur- 
keys, ten grouse, fifty quail, and twenty-five 
bay birds of any variety, with a total of one 
hundred. No deer hunting in snow. 
WASHINGTON 

Deer, Sept. 15 to Dec. 15. Caribou, Sept. 15 

to Nov. 15. Bull moose, elk, eo moun- 


tain sheep and goat, Sept. 15 to Nov. 1. Wild- 
fowl, crane and snipe, Sept. 1 to March t. 
Plover and rail, Aug. 15 to March 1. Prair- 


ie chicken, grouse, sage hen and ptarmigan, 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. In Kittitas County, prairie 
chicken, Sept. 10 to Oct. I, in counties east 
of the western boundary of Okanogan. Che- 
lan, Kittitas, Yakima and Kleckitat for all 
game birds mentioned, Aug. 15 to Nov. 15. 
Quail, Oct. 15 to Jan. East of the above 
mentioned line quail protected till 1908. 
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Restrictions—No fire hunting, or Killing 
for hides or heads. No hounding west of th 
eastward boundaries of Whatcom, Skagit 
Snohomish, King, Pura, Leurs and Skam. 

ma Counties, except from Oct. 1 to Noy,; 
‘No night shooting, no sink boat, no bog 
except propelled by hand. Spotted fawy 
cow moose, elk, caribou, ewe sheep and gow 
foreign pheasants or quail all protected. Kj 
limit, four deer, two sheep or goats, one ¢} 
moose, antelope or caribou, ten prairie chick 
ens, sage hen, grouse or ptarmigan, ten quail 
twenty-five wildfowl or bay birds. On Me 
cer Island all game is protected at all time 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Deer, Oct. 15 to Dec. 15. Rabbit and squir 
rel, Sept. 15 to Jan. 1. Prairie chicke 
grouse, and wild turkey, Oct. 15 to Dee. i: 
Quail, ‘Nov. 1 to Dec. 20. Wild fowl, Oc 
1 to April 1. Snipe, March 1 to July: 
Woodcock, July 15 to Nov. 1. 
Restrictions—No sneak boats. License $ 
from the game warden. Kill limit, two de 
in one season, twelve quails in one day. Non 
resident license $15, from State Game Wz 
dens, good for one year. 
WISCONSIN 
Deer, Nov. 10 to Dec. 1. In Sank, Adam 
Columbia, Richland and Marquette Countis 


Nov. 20 to Dec. 1. Protected in Fond du lx 
Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Calumet, La Cross 
Monroe, Vernon, Trempealeau and Jacks 


Counties. Wildfowl (except swans and woo 
duck, teal and mallard) and snipe, April 10: 
25, and Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. Woodduck, te 
and mallard, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. Woodeod 
quail, grouse, prairie chicken, plover a 
snipe (see above), Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. 
Restrictions—No deer killing in the wat 
or on the ice, no jacking. Fawns in spott 
coat and deer in red coat protected. Houn 
ing prohibited in many counties. No sne 
boats for wildfowl; boats propelled by 
or oars alone permitted. No blinds or den 


outside the natural growth of reeds, not mor 
than twenty-five decoys, all stamped wi 
owner’s name. ‘No night shooting. Kill lim 


two deer in one season, fifteen ducks in Apn 
Swans protected. Non-resident license—pt 
sons who have been in the State for one ye 
-—deer, $25; any other game excepting de 
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$10, from Secretary of State. Licensee mi 
export one deer or part carcass on each 


two license coupons. Resident license with 
fee. 
WYOMING 

Deer, elk, antelope, mountain sheep 4 
goat, Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Wildfowl, exe 
wild swan, Sept. 1 to May 1. Prairie chic 
and grouse, Sept. 1 to Dec. 1. Sage ke 
July 15 to Oct. 15. Bay birds, Sept. ! 
May I. 

Restrictions—Wild swan, moose, phe 
ants and quail protected. Kill limit, two 


one sheep and! 
$50, any Jus 


two deer, two antelope, 
goat. Non-resident license, 


of the Peace, good for current year. Gu 
essential for non-residents. 
port his game and trophies. 
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CANADA 


GAME EXPORT LAWS 

The exportation of wild turkeys, quail, par- 
tridge, prairie fowl and woodcock, in the car- 
case or parts thereof, is prohibited by the Ca- 
nadian tariff act. 

By Customs Department Memorandum ‘No. 
1063 B, dated Aug. 16, 1899, deer killed by 
sportsmen may be exported under the follow- 
ing conditions, the term deer comprising deer, 
caribou and moose: 

The deer may be exported at the customs 
ports of Halifax, Yarmouth, Macadam Junc- 
tion, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston, 
Niagara Falls, Fort Erie, Windsor, Sault Ste 
Marie, Port Arthur and such other ports as 
shall from time to time by the Minister of 
Customs be designated for the export of deer 

No person shall in one year export more 
than the whole or parts of two deer, nor shall 
exportation of such deer be made by the same 
person on more than two occasions during 
one calendar year. A non-resident exporter 
must show his license to the collector of cus- 
toms. 

DUTY ON OUTFITS 

Persons visiting Canada for a limited period 
of time, for health or pleasure, may bring 
with them such guns, fishing rods, canoes, 
tents, camp equipment, cooking utensils, mus- 
ical instruments, kodaks, etc., as they require 
while in Canada for their own use and not 
for gain or hire, upon reporting same to the 
Customs Officer at the port of entry and de- 
positing with him a sum of money equal to the 
duty on such articles, subject to a refund of 
such sum, provided the articles are exported 
within six months from time of entry, and 
reported outward and identified at the cus- 
toms port were reported inward. (The duty 
is 30 per cent of the appraised value.) 


SPORTS MEN’S 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Bittern, Sept. 1 to March 1. Bull caribou, 
Sept. 1 to Jan 1. Deer, Sept 1 to Dec. 15. 
Buck elk, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. Grouse and prairie 
chicken, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. Hare, Sept. 1 to 
Jan. 1. Bull moose, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. Moun- 
tain goat and mountain ram, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
15. Plover, Sept. 1 to March 1. 

_ Restrictions—Non-resident license, $50, 
from any Government agent. All females 
and young of large game protected. No 
night shooting or use of sink boats or bat- 
teries on non-tidal waters. Kill limit in one 
season, two elk, two moose, five caribou, ten 
deer, five goats, three sheep, two hundred and 
fifty ducks. Licensee may export trophies of 
big game killed by himself. 

MANITOBA 

Buck deer, antelope and elk, bull moose or 
caribou, Sept. 15 to Dec. 1. Grouse, prairie 
chicken, Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Plover, other 
than upland, quail, woodcock, snipe and sand- 
piper, Aug. 1 to Jan. 1. Upland plover, July 
Ito Jan. 1. Ducks, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. 

Restrictions—No Sunday shooting. No 
hounding, night shooting, batteries or sink 
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boats. Kill limit, two in all of big game, 
one hundred in all of game birds. Non-resi- 
dent license, $25, from Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Immigration. Trophies by permit 
from same Minister. 

NEW BRUNSWICK ins 

Bull moose, caribou and deer, Sept. 15 to 
Dec. 1. Wild fowl, snipe and woodcock, Sept. 
1 to Dec. 1. Also during August in part of 
Shediac Parish, County of Westmoreland. 
Bay birds, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. 

Restrictions—Cow and calf moose and 
grouse protected, 1905. No Sunday or night 
shooting. No jacking or artificial light for 
wildfowl. Kill limit, one bull moose, one car- 
ibou. Non-resident license, $30, from Game 
Commissioner or Game Warden, expires end 
of season. Exportation by license of Survey- 
or General upon application. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Caribou, Oct. 21 to Feb. 1 and Aug. 1 to 
Oct. 1. Grouse, Sept. 15 to Jan. 12. Wild 
fowl (except geese), bay and migratory birds, 
Sept. 15 to Jan. 12, rabbit and hare, Sept. 15 
to March 1. 

Restrictions—No Sunday shooting, no 
hounding or killing game in water. Moose 
and elk protected. Kill limit, three buck 
caribou for non-residents. Non-resident li 
cense, $50, gives privilege of exportation on 
Custom House license; limit three buck cari- 
bou or trophies of some. License obtainable 
from Magistrate, Justice of the Peace, Min- 
ister or Deputy Minister of Marine and Fish- 
eries. Resident license, $1. Licensed guide 
necessary. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 

Elk, moose, caribou, antelope and deer, 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 15. Mountain sheep or goat, 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 15. Grouse or prairie chicken, 
Sept. 15 to Dec. 15. Wildfowl, snipe and 
sandpiper, Aug. 23 to May 5. 

Restrictions—No batteries, sink boats and 
night lights for wildfowl. Kill limit, not 
more than three of any one species of named 
big game in one season. Twenty grouse in 
one day. Non-resident license, $15, from Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Moose, Sept. 15 to Jan. 1. Woodcock, teal, 
snipe, blue winged ducks, woodduck, Sept. 1 
to March 1. Cape Breton, all birds except 
grouse, Aug. 20 to March 1. Cumberland 
County, for ducks, Sept. 1 to May 1. Grouse, 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. Rabbits and hares, Oct. 15 
to Feb. 1. 

Restrictions—No hounding, no _ night 
shooting except for blue winged ducks. Cari- 
bou and deer protected. Kill limit, two moose. 
Non-resident license, $40, for all game; $10 
for small game, from Provincial Secretary, 
County Clerks or Game Society agents. Li- 
censee may export with him trophies of two 
moose. 

ONTARIO 

Bull moose and buck caribou, Nov. I to 

Nov. 16, south of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
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way, from Mattawa to Porth Arthur; uerth 
of that line from Oct. 16 to Nov. 16. Deer, 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 15. Grouse, woodcock, squir- 
rels and hare, Sept. 15 to Dec. 15. Quail, Nov. 


I to Dec. 1. Swan and geese, Sept. 15 to 
May 1. Ducks and other waterfowl, Sept. 1 
to Dec. 15. Snipe, rail and all bay birds, 


Sept. 15 to Dec. 15. 

Restrictions—Cow moose, doe caribou, all 
fawns and calves under one year, are protect- 
ed. No Sunday or night shooting, hounding, 
crusting, yarding or kiliing in or immediately 
after leaving water (this latter restriction ap- 
plies only to Indian Peninsula). Elk, wild 
turkeys and foreign pheasants protected. Kill 
limit, two deer, one bull moose, one buck car- 
ibou. Ten guage gun for wildfowl, no boats 
except propelled by hand, no sink boats, or 
batteries or blinds outside of natural rushes, 
decoys within seventy-five yards. ‘Non-resi- 
dent license, $25, resident moose or caribou 
license, $10, deer, $2, from Chief Warden. 
Non-resident may export two deer, one hun- 
dred ducks; the section does not specifically 
state that the one moose and one caribou may 
also be exported, but the express companies 
are authorized to take whatever the license 
shipping coupons cover, and the Chief War- 
den may grant an additional license with two 
shipping coupons if satisfied that the request 
is reasonable. A resident may obtain special 
permit for a guest for one week without li- 
cense, from Commissioner of Crown lands. 


QUEBEC 


Hunting zones, No. 2, that part of the 
Counties of Chicontini and Saguenay, east 
and north of the Saguenay River. No. 1, 
the remainder of the Province. 

Zone No. 1—Bull moose and deer, Sept. 1 
to Jan. 1. In Ottawa and Pontiac Counties, 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. Caribou, Sept. 1 to Feb. 1. 
Hare, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. Bear, Aug. 20 to 
Juy 1. Woodcock, snipe and bay birds, Sept. 


1 to Feb. 1. Grouse, Sept. 1 to Dec. 15. Ptar- 
migan, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. Widfowl, Sept. 1 
to March 1. 


Restrictions—No hounding except red deer 
from Oct. 20 to Nov. 1. No yarding or crust- 
ing. Cow moose, fawns and calves protected. 
Kill limit, one bull moose, two caribou, twa 
deer. ‘No night shooting, use of decoys pro- 
hibited. 

Zone No. 2—Same provisions as in Zone 
No. 1 except :—Caribou, Sept. 1 to March 1, 


and four may be killed. Hare, Oct. 15 to 
March 1. Grouse, Sept. 15 to Feb. 1. Ptar- 
migan, Nov. 15 and March 1. 

General MRestrictions—Gun limit eight 


guage. No hounding. (This conflicts with 
clause regarding red deer hounding permitted 
in Zone No. 1.) Non-resident licenses—Gener- 
al permit, $25, for animals $20; for birds for 
season $10; per day for short term, $150, 
from Commissioner or any deputized author- 
ity. General laws of exportation apply to 
Quebec, which see at head of Canadian Prov- 
inces. 
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SLATE AND PROVINCIAL OFFICERS 
Arizona, T. S. Bunch, commissioner, Safford 


California, Chas. A. Vogelsang, chief depy. 
ty, Mills Building, San Francisco. 
Colorado, John M. Woodward, commissioner, 









Denver. 
Connecticut, E. Hart Geer, secretary, Had. 
lyme. 
Idaho, T. W. Bartley, warden, Moscow. 
Illinois, A. J. Lovejoy, commissioner, Roscoe 
Indiana, Z. T. Sweeney, commissioner, Col 


umbus. 
Iowa, G. A. Lincoln, warden, Cedar Rapids 


Maine, L. T. Carleton, chairman, Augusta, 


Maryland, Jno. W. Avirett, warden, Cumber- T 
land. 
Massachusetts, Joseph W. Collins, chairman 
Boston. Gold 
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Michigan, Charles H. Chapman, commission- 


er, Sault Ste. Marie. vintage. 
Minnesota, S. F. Fullerton, ex. agt., St. Paul 
Missouri, A. J. D. Burford, commissioner, Septel 
Burfordville. 
away a) 


Montana, William F. Scott, warden, Helena 







Nebraska, Geo. B. Simpkins, chief deputy, JS I 
Lincoln. the wir 
New Hampshire, Chas. B. Clarke, secretary, polood “ 
Concord. and ov 
‘New Jersey, George Riley, chief game protec. #0gs CO 
tor, 190 Broad St., Newark. and elo 
New Mexico, Page Otero, commissioner 





Santa Fé. 

New York, J. Warren Pond, chief game pro- 
tector, Albany.: 

North Dakota, Ever Wagness, warden, Devils 
Lake. 

Ohio, J. C. Porterfield, warden, Columbus 

Oklahoma, J. A. Gould, warden, El Reno. 

Oregon, L. P. W. Quimby, warden, Portland 

Pennsylvania, Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, secretary, 
Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island, Dr. F. H. Peckham, jr., chair- 
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Tennessee, Joseph H. Acklen, commissioner, Bic. of 

Nashville. tills do 

Utah, John Sharp, commissioner, Salt Lake 50. and 
City. h 

a ose e bt 

Vermont, Henry G. Thomas, commissionet, By; 

Stowe. plit ate 

Washington, T. R. Kershaw, warden, What- it 

com. . 

“ oe : . bnd wit 

West Virginia, E. F. Smith, warden, Hinton. quirre 





Wisconsin, Henry Overbeck, jr., warden, toreho 
Madison. : n the | 
Wyoming, D. C. Nowlin, warden, Big Ping fy 





British Columbia, F. S. Hussey, superinter- 
dent, Victoria. 

Manitoba, C. Barber, warden, Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick, L. B. Knight, commissionef, 
St. John. 

Newfoundland, E. C. Watson, deputy minis 
ter, St. Johns. 

Nova Scotia, George Piers, secretary, Hal 
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Ontario, Wm. Montagu Smith, chairmat, 


Strathroy. 
Quebec, S. N. Parent, minister, Quebec. 
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Golden September! The month of the 
vintage. Then the orchards hang heavy 
with their luscious burden, and 

September the bending boughs pledge 

sweet fruit in plenty to store 
away against the winter’s bleak cheerless- 
ness. Purple clusters adorn the vines, and 
the wine-presses flow with the rich fruit- 
blood “that maketh glad the heart of man,” 
and over which, as the crackling, blazing 
logs conquer the Forest King, much wit 





and eloquence and mirth shall sparkle to 
the sparkling of the cup. Healths shall be 
pledged in this fruit blood, and the loving 
wp shall pass the round, a symbol of the 
armth and vitality of true friendship, and 
erhaps some of this wine shall be set aside 
or a still higher and holier symbolism. In 
September, too, Nature is robed in splen- 
or. The golden rod glorifies the fields be- 
yond the glory even of the famous Field of 
he Cloth of Gold. The grasses nod their 
ripened heads of brown and amber and spill 
their seeds to lie dormant under the cold 
white blanket of the snow and then to burst 
to luxuriant life at the waking of the God- 
fess of the Spring. The mountains and the 
ills don their marvelous garments of crim- 








on and gold at the touch of the first frosts. 
The burrs of chestnuts and chinquapins 
burst, the hulls of walnuts and shellbarks 
plit asunder and the acorn cups drop their 
weet contents like the patter of the rain, 
tnd with all this nutty wealth the provident 
quirrel puffs his cheeks and heaps _ his 
torehouse. A joyous time was this month 
n the ancient days when the months were 
amed, and the hill crests of Italy rang with 
he laughter of the youths and maids of whom 
orace sings. But with all the joy and the 
errymaking over the fruit and new wine, 
hese thrifty old Romans seem to have had 
0 time to seek a name for this golden 
month of the harvest moon, or perhaps no 
lan so filled the national eye that his name 
jas deemed fit to be perpetuated in the re- 
urring years; for September—Number 
even—it remains and will remain forever. 
0 the sportsman, September comes like 








Those who sojourn here meet on common ground and speak a commen language. 


a release from the toils. Then may he open 
his gun cabinet and take out the treasure, 
and anoint it with the oil of gladness and 
fondle it and tell himself or his wife or his 
eager dogs that now the “reedies” and the 
rail are in season, that woodcock are strong 
enough to kill without being a murderer, 
that the early teal are southing, and that 
soon all fur and feather had best “take to 
the tall timber,” for Man is abroad slaugh- 
tering and to slaughter. 


The wise men cannot tell why the 
goose goes north instead of east or 
west, nor have they ever found the 
“goose compass” that the bird uses. 
Field and Stream Philosephy 


‘THERE are four great game fishes in Amei- 
ica, the salmon, the tuna, the tarpon and the 
muscallunge; and of these it 
would be difficult to say which 
is the more entitled to the ad- 
miration of the angler. The 
salmon is a fish for the wealthy man; the 
tarpon and tuna for him who can afford to 
make his winter trips to the south or the Cal- 
ifornian coast. The muscallunge is found over 
a greater extent of country and is more cen- 
tral and accessible in locality and season tu 
the average sportsman. He may be easily 
called the peer of any of the fresh water 
game fishes, his great size and activity, his 
strength and daring endowing him with 
many of the essential prerequisites of a fish 
worthy to be called truly a game one. 

The muscallunge in its feeding times lics 
habitually along the weedy bars breaking off 
into deep water, near the edges of his favorite 
iakes or streams. It is the purpose of the 
angler to parallel the course of these irregu- 
lar bars in his trolling operations. Some- 
times the splash of his oar drives the big fish 
from his lurking place over the weeds out to- 
ward the deeper water. Your muscallunge is 
a surly gentleman, and does not like to be 
disturbed. He watches the splashing oar or 
the shadow of the advancing boat and sinks 
deeper as he passes back behind the boat. 


The Fighting 
Muscallunge 
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Just as he does so he sees the flash and 
glitter of the oncoming spoon. With a rush 
he strikes at it, sullen, vicious, savage. Then 
comes the surging tip of the fisherman’s rod, 
and that heavy strike which frequently de- 
ceives him into thinking that he has snagged 
himself upon a log or in a heavy bed of 
weeds. When he sends home the steel there 
may come that long run and wild leap into 
the air which so frequently mark the begin- 
ning of a bitter battle with the giant pike. 
Even in weights up to twenty or twenty-five 
pounds the fish may jump again and again. 
One has seen a thirty-pound muscallunge 
jump five feet clear of the water and shake 
his head until the spook hook in his jaws 
fairly jingled. Such a sight, close to the boat, 
is one to make even a callous angler draw a 
deep breath. Even after the fight is over, at 
the end perhaps of three-quarters of an hour 
or more of hard give-and-take, the muscal- 
lunge is not beaten and is not frightened. He 
will lie alongside of the boat and look you 
full in the face with his cold, yellow, lid- 
less eyes unti! you feel a creep going up your 


spine. To the gaff then, or the more common 
and perhaps more merciful, as it is the 
more lethal method, of the pistol shot 


through the head. So may the giant pike be 
yours, from the St. Lawrence river to the 
head of Father Mississippi, in any one of a 
thousand waters. But not every fight will re- 
sult for you after the fashion depicted in our 
illustration, which appears on another page. 
Sometimes it is the sullen fish which wins 
and goes scuttling off among the smaller fry 
to take a later revenge for his sore jaws on 
the sides of sucker. bass or wall-eyed pike, 
which sometimes he cuts nearly in two in his 
savage rushes while “on the feed.” 


One day out of doors is worth a 
month in an office chair. 


Field and Stream Philosophy 





THE Synopsis of the Game Laws of all the 
States and the Provinces, which we publish 
this month should prove of 

Synopsis of the value to those contemplating 
Game Laws a hunting trip. There is no saf- 
er maxim for such a sportsman 

to follow than the well tried one of being 
sure you are right, before going ahead. What 
was the law last year and for many years 
prior is not necessarily the law this year, and 
much vexation and the possibility of getting 
tangled up in the meshes of the law may be 
avoided by first of all referring to the laws 
of the State you contemplate visiting. Even 
to the home sportsman this is quite as advis- 
able for there is always the chance of over- 
looking a new regulation. Of course some 
keep posted as to what is going on before 
their own legislature, but it is astonishing 
how many inquiries we receive from sports- 
men with regard to their own State law. In 
addition to the possible change of dates, 
there are also a good many new non-resident 


FIELD AND STREAM 








license requirements, and resident licens 
also; occasional local laws and enforced py, 
tection of some game. We have endeayop 
to incorporate into our digest every needi 
point in as concise a manner as possible, 
ting forth the open dates for big game 
birds and specifying differences as to cou, 
laws, ete. Then under the head of “Restr 
tions” we give the list of game which musty 
be killed, the law as to Sunday shootings 
regulation should be observed everywhe 
law or no law—night shooting, shooting frp 
blinds, etc., license regulations and other yy 
ful information. Every effort has been m 
to secure correctness, the data having 
compiled from the laws themselves. 




















As you are good to your gods so are 
your gods good to you. 


Field and Stream Philosophy 





THERE is no factor which promises to 
more towards the inculcation of moderati 
in shooting than the incre 
The Incuication ing enactments regarding { 
of Moderation limits of a day’s kill, parti 
larly in the most essential cas 
of the deer or moose permissible in the cou 
of one season. The men who are willingy 
pose as having done something, or who om 
tinue to do something that a gentleng 
should not, or to put it in other words, to pe 
form something which is “bad form,” Fr 
becoming scarcer all the time. There is: 
innate desire in the average American’s co 
position to be considered a man who cs 
ports himself with honor, and he knows 
cannot do that if he approaches in any way! 
line which marks the “game hog.” There: 
many States in which the kill restricticg 
do not form part of the game laws, but tot 
residents of such States the knowledge tl 
restrictions do exist elsewhere must have g 
effect. Thev call attention to the fact ti 
moderation is necessary for the preset 
of game, by conserving the breeding nu 
bers. We can see at once in that quite as 
is gained, for when a man knows it is # 
visable to do a certain thing he awakes to 
fact that contrary action is improper. He 
then in a condition such as arises when" 
pass an orchard of luscious fruit. The ows 
is nowhere about, the way is clear for yul 
jump the fence and shake a tree or wi 
from the limbs the best of the fruit. Why 
you not do it? You know it is stealing,; 
may say. It is and so also for that matters 
taking any from the ground that wouldd 
doubtedly rot. You do not do -it for! 
reason that you do not want to do wha 
absolutely dishonest and is “bad fon 
There are lots of things the doing of wil 
break neither commandment nor law, yet 
do not do them simply because it is not 
right thing. Other people of education: 
manners refrain and form the code of belt 
iour and we are not so sure that the reit 
tion of the epithet “game hog” will bear 
think like the good fruit that will arise f 
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COUNCIL LODGE 


a quickening of the perception that no man 
with any sense of what is proper will kill 
over and above a sufficiency for a day’s sport. 
A campaign of education is likely to be far 
more successful than one of villification, and 
the knowledge that States have considered it 
essential to make limits is an education which 
extends far beyond the operation of the sev- 
eral laws. 


Only the selfish destroy without re- 
placing. 


Field and Stream Philosophy 


TueE fishermen have been having an unin- 
terrupted innings for several months now 
and are not all out yet, but 
Excellent Game now the man with the gun will 
Prospects make himself heard through- 
out the land. With the first of 
September we have the introductory overture 
to the play which affords so much pleasure 
and adds so much to the health of the votar- 
ies of the hunting of game. During the past 
month or two we have been making inquiries 
regarding the prospects of the season now 
opening and from the great majority of the 
reports received we are led to the conclusion 
that this will be a phenomenal year. The sea- 
son was remarkably favorable for breeding, 
there being an absence of rain to such an ex- 
tent as to be extremely serious for the farmers 
throughout almost the entire country. Rainy 
and wet weather is more or less fatal to the 
young game birds to whom a soaking means 
death, until they are well feathered. Favored 
with a continuation of dry weather during 
this critical period the broods remained large 
and healthy and the result is that with hardly 
an exception our reports speak of more and 
larger bevies than usual. The only. unfavor- 
able reports are with regard to the breeding 
ducks and particularly in Minnesota. The 
prospects are that the broods will show up in 
diminished numbers and duck shooting will 
have to depend more upon the flights from 
the farther north. 


God built a mountain that men 


should realize their smallness. 
Field and Stream Philosophy 


Tue year book of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1902, contains a valuable contri- 


bution by Henry Oldys, As- 
Economic Value sistant Biologist of the Biolog- 
of Game Birds ical Survey, on “Audubon So- 

cieties in Relation to the 
Farmer.” After briefly stating the object 
the Audubon societies have in viewand depre- 
cating the wanton destruction of natural re- 
sources Mr. Oldys brings the subject of game 
birds before the agriculturalists in quite a 
novel manner. He says that apart from gen- 
eral reasons against excessive destruction of 
bird life, it is desirable that such destruction 
be checked because of the distinctive value of 
birds to the nation. It is seldom that a proper 
estimate is placed on the importance of the 
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large, edible birds that are usually known as 
game birds. They are generally regarded as 
chiefly useful in that their pursuit and cap- 
ture furnish a healthful and fascinating sport, 
and add 4 little variety to the accustomed 
fare. But they have a far more notable func- 
tion than this. With proper restraint and 
the adoption of systematic measures to main- 
tain the supply, such as are in vogue in some 
sections of the country, the United States 
might easily have a stock of game birds so 
abundant as to furnish a cheap and readily 
attainable food supply worth many millions 
of dollars annually. By preventing all im- 
moderate, unnecessary and unseasonable kill- 
ing, and by carefully protecting nests, eggs, 
and young, the people of this country could 
add materially to local and national assets. 
Some of the game birds, such as the quail 
and wild turkey, are very useful destroyers 
of insects, and are thus doubly valuable. Dr. 
Sylvester D. Judd, of the Biological Survey, 
states of the quail that “as an enemy of insect 
pests and a destroyer of weed seed it has 
few equals on the farm.” The value of 
birds as a class to the agriculturist is no 
longer a matter of speculation, but has 
reached the point of satisfactory demonstra- 
tion. Various investigations, particularly 
those conducted by the Biological Survey, 
have placed beyond question the importance 
of the service rendered by birds in keeping 
down the floods of insects and weeds that as- 
sail crops. Without the aid of these natural 
guardians of garden and orchard the difficul- 
ties of successful agriculture would be great- 
ly augmented, if, indeed, they would not be- 
come insurmountable. A number of species, 
it is true, are of little, if any, use to the farm- 
er, and a very few are positively injurious to 
his interests. But protection is not usually 
accorded to those species that work injury; 
and while the preservation of such as are neu- 
tral in relation to agriculture is not as import- 
ant to the farmer as the preserv ation of those 
that are instrumental in increasing his profits, 
yet it is of indirect benefit to him in that 
the existence and abundance of the less use- 
ful birds tend to divert attack from the rest. 


The birds and animals long ago 
learned that silence and immobility 


mean safety in the wilds. 
Field and Stream Philosophy 


IN THE celebrated case of Woman vs. The 
Birds a substantial victory has just been won 
by the Birds of India. His 
Majesty’s Government has re- 
cently forbidden all exporting 
of bird skins or plumage, there- 
by saving the lives of millions of beautiful 
creatures annually, insuring the destruction 
of billions of noxious insects and grubs and 
a material betterment of the crops. It is 
fair to presume that this wise measure will 
soon be extended to cover all British colonies, 
and that the worthy example will be followed 
by all civilized nations. 


Woman vs. 
the Birds 





OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


THEIR LIFE HISTORY AND 


WVODE OF HUNTING THEM 


BY F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O,U. 


XHIL—HUDSONIAN CURLEW 
Numenius Hudsonicus, Jack or short- 
billed curlew, wanders over the entire United 
States during its migrations. It is a bird 
strictly of the plains, prairies and barrens, 
reaching only up to the plains, not to the foot- 
hills, of Colorado. It does not breed in the 
United States, but in the far north, like its 
cousin N. borealis, traveling south during 
its fall migration upon the same path as the 
sickle-bill, but more common on its western 
flight than upon that on the Atl&ntic coast. 
It goes down to and beyond the southern 
confines of the United States to Cuba, Cen- 
tral and South America. In the spring it 
arrives after the first of the sickle-bills and 
travels rapidly north to the British posses- 
sions, Greenland and the Arctic regions. 





Like N. borealis we only know and _ see 
them during their migrations. Some years 
they are scarce, in others rather common 
upon its western and coast flights; but in 
every spring migration it is well represented 
in Kansas, Nebraska and that section of 
country lying between the foot-hills of Col- 
orado and New Mexico on the west, with the 
Mississippi River for the eastern boundary. 
Some days they rush through in small flocks, 
staying a few days on good feeding 
grounds; again, only stragglers will be found, 


occasionally mixed with other shore birds, 
but as a rule they keep by themselves, mi- 
grating in volume rapidly, especially at night 
or late in the evening. 

Their food varies considerably, according 
to climate and locality; on the southern, west- 
ern and northern plains, barrens and prairies 
they feed on worms, grubs, ants’ eggs, larve 
of insects, bugs, crickets, grasshoppers, etc,; 
on the coast on helgramites, soft-shelled 
crabs, fish spawn and mollusks, with inhabit- 
ants of sandy and clayey places displaced by 
the wash of the tides. In the northwest berries 
take the place of the lack of worms, and they 
form a most acceptable food for all our 
northern shore birds, owing to the profusion 
of their growth natural to that region. 

They nest in similar places to N. longiros- 
tris in the far northwest, laying four eggs to 
a clutch, of a clay or brownish color, 
blotched and speckled with rusty or ochre, 
and raise one brood a year. The farther 
north they breed the more numerous are their 
nests, for they are decidedly a cold country 
bird. 

During their migrations they fly in a 
straight line, whereas the sickle-bill _ fre- 
quently assumes the V-shaped form, when 
high in the air during migrations in the 
fall. 

They readily respond to a whistle or call 
and many more would be killed during the 
migrations if their habits of rushing through 
on schedule time could be somewhat 
changed. As the fall flight is rather restrict 
ed to odd flocks which drop to rest, feed and 
drink here and there, and to singles strayed 
from flocks, the main flocks having rushed 
over chiefly at night or high in air, shoot- 
ing is more followed in the spring, especially 
the month of April, during which the prin- 
cipal flight passes through southwestem 
Kansas. 

Just after a heavy rain storm preceded if 
possible by warm weather, when the tender 
shoots of slough grass give a vivid touch o 
green to the winter’s rusty coat, with a few 
frogs gently croaking and tuning up thei 
voices, is the most likely day to catch the 
rush. One is apt to meet with a mixed bag 
such as godwit, willet, dowitchers, plovers 
and curlews of various kinds, all streaming 
northwards in a grand rush, some stopping 
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circling, wheeling and alighting all over the 
prairies, while the main flight, some high, 
others low, sweeps impetuously onwards, im- 
pelled by Nature’s stern decree to reach their 
northern goal. 

The passage of shore birds through the 
night is rarely appreciated except by a field 
naturalist who has spent hours listening to 
the subdued and faint rush of wings over- 
head, or watched the specks as they crossed 
the face of the full moon on the lonely Kan- 
sas prairies. ‘The remembrance of such car- 
ries a lasting effect, and is engraved upon the 
tablets of one’s memory. 

For curlews we take twelve guage shells, 
loaded with number seven and eight shot, us- 
ing seven for the left barrel and for long 
range or high over head shots; for general 
use eight is an effective size. Shall we 
take decoys or not? That depends upon 
whether the shooting will be from blinds, 
driving, picking up on the flight over tall 
grass or weeds, or over an open place where 
decoys can be seen to advantage. 

If you are continually moving or picking 
up on the flight, they only fill your pockets 
needlessly, preventing your getting down low 
and obstructing your rapid passage in moving 
through the grass. It is just as well to have 
them in a buggy, however, in case you should 
need them. I once had splendid sport while 
shooting in heavy grass, where dry weeds 
and punk covered the ground, by tearing 
down a couple of large ant-hills and setting 
up decoys upon the top of them. Birds at- 
tracted by whistling saw the decoys and im- 
mediately pitched down, thinking the others 
had a splendid feast of ant-eggs. 

We started early, for birds move by sun- 
tise, even before, and we wished to locate 
a flight as soon as possible; we found the 
wind to be southwest, which would lead the 
flight a little westwards, for they like to 
get an angle on the wind rather than have it 
behind them. The general direction would, 
however, be north, veering east or west to 
the wind. The Arkansas River lay to the 
north of us, stretching westwards; its sandy 
banks well covered by the spring freshets. 
We soon reached the wide expanse of prairie 
and flocks of various kinds of birds could be 
seen passing over here and there. We recog- 
nized sandpipers, plovers in lines and 
bunches, with smaller flocks of larger birds 
in the distance as we pushed forward to a 
wide expanse of water, where an elbow form- 
ed in the river, over which the angles of sev- 
eral flights appeared to meet. 

We unhitched, tied our horses to the buggy 
and took stations about one hundred yards 
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apart, thus giving us a shooting range of 
two hundred yards, counting fifty upon each 
side of us. A flock of golden-backed plover 
passed ov er between us, on which we levied, 
but sandpipers we let go unmolested. Three 
curlew hove in sight and responding to our 
call passed over my companion, giving him 
the shot, and he scored a nice double. There- 
upon the other wheeled in my direction and 
fell to an easy shot. A rush of sandpipers 
with some plover passed, followed by a lone 
Eskimo curlew. Three willets appeared, but 
scared by our guns, went off to the west. 
Several flocks of curlew passed a long way 
off ; then two came between us a few minutes 
apart, and out of them we killed seven birds. 

The shooting remained fair for a short 
time, then curlew ceased to fly and plover 
shooting was all we could get. Then we no- 
ticed a cloud of birds south of us which 
spread over the prairie, many coming in our 
direction. We let the plover and sandpipers 
go by, shooting only curlews and willets, a 
few sickle-bills and godwits being mixed 
with them. As they came in pairs, singles 
and scattered flocks we knew they had been 
driven up from some feeding ground, al- 
though we could hear no shooting owing to 
the distance. We shot and picked up, chang- 
ing our places frequently, for we had no time 
te get back to our original blinds. For half 
an hour we had splendid sport and succeed- 
ed in getting a good many birds, though 
the flight often ceased and an odd bird or two 
would come along. We had to shoot and 
pick up at once, owing to the heavy tall 
grass which sometimes hid our birds even 
when well marked down. It is a good way 
for one’s companion to mark the other’s bird 
if possible, for he can then direct him when 
he strays from the line. By eleven o'clock 
the flight had virtually ceased, excepting sand- 
pipers and a few odd straggling birds. We 
had a fine bag of curlew, mostly Hudsonian, 
some sickle-bills, godwits, willets and plov- 
ers, both golden and black breasted. 

That was a flight where decoys were use- 
less, owing to the height of the cover, so we 
adopted the plan of moving to one side or 
the other, as the flight changed, or the birds 
swung more to the right or left of us, for the 
flight upon the prairies usually covers a 
wide space. It generally is best early in the 
morning, up to about ten or eleven o'clock, 
and begins again about three, keeping good 
until dark, except upon cloudy or drizzling 
days, when it remains good more or less all 
through the day. 

Length, 16 to 18 inches; wing 9 inches; tail 
3.50; tarsus 2.40. 





OUR FRESH WATER GAME FISHES 
XII—THE AMERICAN SALMONS 
BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


E have in American waters six spe- 

cies of salmon, five on the Pacific 

Coast and one on the Atlantic. If 
the land-locked form is included as a dis- 
tinct species, the family becomes more in- 
teresting in its variation of habits and dis- 
tinctive individuality. The latter, however, 
has no structural traits indicating differ- 
ences between it and the sea-going or an- 
adromous salmon. 

No family of fishes, the object Of pursuit 
by anglers, present so interesting a life 
history as the salmonoids, and none of 
them so exceptional a one as the sea sal- 
mon. 3orn in the highest reaches of 
aerated waters and passing his young days 
in the rivulets of the mountain ranges, he 
falls back into the deeper waters of the 
rivers as adolescence approaches, until ma- 
turity sends him abroad into the salt water 
bays, where, with an adaptedness to his 
new habitat, strange to realize and impos- 
sible to account for, he takes on the flesh 
of the proverbial alderman, pounds in a 
season, and comes back to his native brook 
to spawn. A grilse ((young salmon) has 
been known to increase in weight nearly 
ten pounds during a year’s sojourn in the 
salt estuary, and when again in fresh water 
to exhibit a four-fold increase in lordly 
fighting qualities when fastened on the rod. 
As old Walton said of him: 

“He is ever bred in fresh waters and 
never grows big except in the sea.” 

When in the ocean he feeds on shrimps, 
crabs and other crustaceans, and his flesh 
grows rich in color and so fat that it is fre- 
quently dangerous to eat to repletion any 
part of a salmon fresh run from the sea. 

One of the mooted questions of the day 
among anglers and fish savants: Do salmon 
feed in fresh water? is yet to be decided to 
the satisfaction of the contestants. Cer- 
tain it is that food is seldom found in the 
stomach of a river salmon, and yet we have 
them eagerly rising to the natural or arti- 
ficial fly when cast over the pools in which 
they are lurking or basking. One would 


hardly suppose they do this simply for the 
fun of the thing, or to gratify the angler 
who is fishing for them. Rather let us rely 
upon the fact, that in no animal is diges- 


tion more rapid than in fishes, and we also 
should not forget that many fish have been 
seen to disgorge food under the excitement 
of capture hy the rod. 

But be this as it may, we have in the sal- 
mon, particularly the type technically 
known as salmo salar, the fish living on 
both coasts of the North Atlantic and far 
into the Arctic circle; the great game fish 
of the world’s waters. As such his life 
history appeals in interest to the angler, 
beyond that of any other fish that swims. 

Eighteen hundred years ago, Pliny wrote 
that “in Aquitania the river salmon sur- 
passes all the fishes of the seas,” and this is 
the earliest record we have of the salmon, 
although the Romans, when established in 
Gaul and Britain, were well acquainted with 
the table qualities of this fish, and, as Jor- 
dan and Evermann tells us, the names of 
“parr,” “smolt” and “grilse,” for the young 
fish in its various stages of growth, were 
familiar Saxon terms in those olden days 
as they are now. As early as 1497 the sal- 
mon, as we now know it, was found by 
Sebastian Cabot in Newfoundland waters, 
and the early French Canadians had then, 
in surficit, in nearly every water in the 
Provinces. It is an old story that they 
were so abundant in New England during 
the Colonial days that the apprentices re- 
fused to eat them, placing themselves in 
line with the negroes on the plantations 
along the Potomac, who in primitive times 
mutinied against being fed on “diamond- 
back terrapin,” which now command up- 
wards of a hundred dollars a dozen in the 
New York market. 

The range of the Atlantic salmon is very 
wide. We find them not only in nearly all 
waters of Northern America, but also in 
Greenland, Iceland and Northern Scandina- 
via; in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, in 
the Baltic Sea and the waters of Russia, 
and they are reported by a few writers as 
frequenting the White Sea. 

They are the choice fish of the British Is- 
lands, and to some extent, common in the wa- 
ters of France, Belgium, Holland and Prus- 
sia; ascending the Rhine, according to Jordan 
and Evermann, as far as Basle. They do 
not get farther south than Galicia, the 
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northwestern province of Spain, in latitude 
y degrees; in fact, they do not seem to 
thrive below 40 degrees, above which they 
ye found in greatest numbers and in best 
condition. 

Their possible range in the United States 
is yet undecided. Unquestionably the 
yaters of New England, during colonial 
times, swarmed with them, but the Con- 
necticut River seems to have been their 
southern limit. The voyage of discovery of 
Hendrick Hudson, in which he first saw our 
American Rhine—the Hudson River—and 
fom which he returned with glowing re- 
ports of the immense number of salmon 
seen leaping from its surface, was no doubt 
based on a natural error, in that the leaping 
fsh were sturgeon, not salmon. The for- 
mer fish, in the days which septuagenarians 
can now remember, was found in great 
numbers in the Hudson, and formed a 
staple article of food for the poor, under 
the generic name of “Albany Beef.” Cer- 
tain it is that all late attempts, and they 
have been liberal and strenuous, to stock 
the North River with salmon have failed, 
and a similar result has occurred from the 
efforts of the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
fsh commissions to make the Delaware 
River a salmon stream. There has not 
been seen a salmon even in the Connecticut 
River for the last twenty years. Building 
of dams and the pollution of the waters 
sealed their fate, and the only salmon 
streams in the United States worthy of 
consideration from a food or angler’s stand- 
point, are the Kennebec and Penobscot. 
Much discussion by laymen and scientists 
has been on the tapis for years as to the 
original habitats of the salmon—was it 
fresh or salt water; were his habits migra- 
tory originally, or land-locked perforce? 
Naturally these questions are unanswer- 
able, but one would suppose from our 
knowledge of the adaptability of fish to 
change of environment that the salmon, 
finding himself during migrations in inland 
waters affording an abundance of food, 
safety and sufficient range for exercise, and 
if he looked for such a condition to use his 
muscles, naturally stayed where there was 
everything to make him comfortable and 
contented. In fact, the original land-locked 
salmon may have been lacking vital force, 
loth to range, lazy in habits and movements 
and a natural-born squatter. 

Be this as it may, we find that the sea- 





going salmon, when confined to fresh 
waters, experiences no deleterious change 
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of life; even the Chinook salmon of the 
Pacific lives healthily in the fish ponds of 
France. Indeed, many fishes of fresh water 
are happy in salt water, and those of the 
latter live and thrive in fresh water. Nota- 
ble instances of these are the black bass 
and the pickerel, also the striped bass; the 
former two being often found in the salt 
waters of the Chesapeake Bay, and the first 
frequently in the brackish waters of the 
Florida Keys. A striped bass weighing 
over twenty pounds, was discovered in a 
fresh water pond some years ago; it had 
evidently been put there when small. 

The land-locked salmon will be the sub- 
ject of a special paper of this series in a 
future issue of Field and Stream. 

The spawning habits of the salmon are 
very similar to those of other and lesser 
salmonoids. They ascend to the highest 
reaches of the aerated waters, but seldom 
deposit their spawn except on a falling 
temperature, generally when it is about 50 
degrees. As the nuptial season is reached, 
the fish lose their beauty of coloration and 
their flesh is less solid. ‘The males, particu- 
larly, become thin and somewhat mis- 
shapen, with curved jaws, the lower one 
being in the shape of a hook. 

The eggs are laid late in the fall, as a 
rule, although they do not hatch until the 
next spring. Vermilion spots and cross 
bars appear on the fry when they are about 
three months old, and these markings are 
called “parr-marks,” which name it retains 
until it is six to eight inches long. In the 
second or third spring it goes to sea, losing 
its former markings and assuming a bright 
silver color, and then it is called a “smolt.” 
It remains in the salt water an indefinite 
time, or rather, an unknown period, vary- 
ing, it is thought, from a few months to 
two years, when it returns to fresh waters 
as a “grilse,” of from two to six pounds. 

The salmon reaches a large size. One on 
record weighed eighty-three pounds, and 
ene of sixty pounds has been taken from 
the Restigouche on rod and line. The max- 
imum weight of those now caught in Maine 
waters is not more than twenty-five pounds, 
and the average probably is not over ten. 

‘Christopher North praises the salmon as 
a perfect fish. He writes: “She has liter- 
ally no head, but her snout is in her 
shoulders. That is the beauty of a fish; 
high, round shoulders, short-waisted, no 
loins, but all body and not long of termina- 
ting—the shorter still the better—in a tail 
sharp and pointed as Diana’s when she is 
crescent in the sky.” 
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BY J. WATSON 


CHAPTER III.—ITS HISTORY 


In 1885 the first of the Eclipse lot came 
over and effectually demonstrated their ex- 
cellence over the general run of our collies. 
When Eclipse came out at Birmingham he was 
beaten, but that did not prevent Mr. George 
R. Krehl from giving the then large sum of 
£100 for the Charlemagne puppy. It was a 
good day’s work for Mr. Krehl, as he not 
only won many prizes, but the dog had a 
great run at the stud, and set the tide com- 
pletely in favor of the Charlemagne strain. 

In 1884 a young Englishman brought over 
the bitch Meta, by Lord Elcho out of Maggie, 
by Trefoil out of Katrine, and in February 
she whelped to Eclipse, Ben Nevis and Lady 
of the Lake being in that litter. 

In the same year I imported Nesta, one of 
the great litter of bitches by Duncan out of 
Bess, which included Champion Lorna Doone 
and Floss. Nesta had her puppies in July. 
Unfortunately I had to trust their raising 
to another person, and all I got out of the 
litter was Clipsetta, a bitch that was killed, 
but I afterward bought her sister, Mavis, dam 
of Glenlivat. Nesta I took back to England 
and had a second litter by Eclipse, which in- 
cluded’ Glengarry and Clipper, both cham- 
pions. Mr. Van Schaik also got over a 
puppy by Eclipse, out of old Flurry. These 
were the first of the Eclipse lot. 

Mr. J. D. Shotwell bought a dog out of 
the Meta litter, and named it Ben Nevis, and 
he won right along for Mr. Shotwell, who 
sold him for a good price. After winning 
at Philadelphia Breeders’ Show in 1884 and 
New Haven and Boston in 1885, Ben Nevis 
was first at New York, and the old brigade 
were all “for exhibition only,” even with their 
stout champion, Dr. Downey, in the judging 
ring. I had Bounce at that show, got v. h. 
c. with him, and I only mention his name be- 
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cause he taught me a lesson I have never for- 
gotten, and that was to beware of breeding 
to a dog with a brow. He had that defect 
and it was almost impossible to breed it out 
again. 

In bitches there were two sisters to Ben 
Nevis, one named Lassie was third, anda 
much better one, Lady of the Lake, was only 
highly commended. It was a large class of 
twenty-three, so it is perhaps hardly fair a 
this date to reflect upon the judging. I 
dog puppies Strephon, always a_ peacock; 
style of dog, with not the best of coat, was 
second to a big, lumbering, heavy-eared 
puppy, named Craft, shown by the late Jame 
Lindsay, who afterward bought Strephon 
from Mr. Van Schaick. In the fall of that 
year at Philadelphia Mr. Mitchell Harrison 
for the first time, was an exhibitor, and with 
a Rex bitch called Dot won first in puppies. 
Mavis, one of the first litter out of Nesta, 
was first in open bitches, and Ben Nevis was 
champion. 

In 1886 the Eclipse family was well to the 
front at the ‘New Jersey Kennel Club Show, 
at Newark, in March. The New York show 
always wound up the season in May in thos 
days. In champions for both sexes Bet 
Nevis won. In open dogs there were thre 
of the second Nesta litter by Eclipse. Mr 
Shotwell showed the winner at Glengarry 
Heather was very highly commended, ami 
Clipper, best of the three, was highly con 
mended. Right after this show Mr. Shot 
well wrote me that he had a good offer for 
Glengarry, and should he sell. I replied, yes 
for Clipper was a better dog, and subsequett 
events proved the correctness of that opinion 

In the bitch class Lady of the Lake was 
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properly placed first. In dog puppies Glen- 
garry was first, and in bitch puppies his little 
sister, Lintie, was second to one out of Lady 
of the Lake, so that it was a field day for the 
Eclipse lot. 

At New York, Glengarry, for his new owner, 
Hempstead Farm, won in the open dog class, 
and Lady of the Lake in champion bitch class. 
I did not show any of my Nesta lot, but there 
was quite a nice Eclipse-Flurry dog, named 
Success, that was second to Glengarry. All 
the winners were Hempstead Farm dogs and 
bitches, but this was the last big winning of 
that kennel, for a new star was rising in the 
person of Mr. Mitchell Harrison, and before 
taking up his era, for until he retired he was 
master wherever his kennel was shown, refer- 
ence may be made to another strain of collies 
then very prominent in England, and of 
which a few were imported. This was the 
Rutland family. 

Rutland was a black and tan dog, shown 
by Mr. Boddington of Birmingham, got by 
Wolf. The latter I saw at Mr. Boddington’s, 
and when I said he was not sable, as I had 
heard or supposed, “Oh! yes, he is,” replied 
Mr. Boddington, breaking open Wolfe’s coat 
and showing the inner half to be rusty brown 
and the outer half black. Sable, it will be 
seen, was a very elastic description fifteen 
years ago. 

The Rutlands were heavy-coated dogs, but 
those I had would look like Russian poodles 
it they got their coats wet, whereas the Eclipse 
collies would shake the water off. Mr. Smith 
of Germantown also had some, and it was the 
Same with them. 

We now come to Mr. Mitchell Harrison, 
whose name was mentioned above as an ex- 


hibitor at Philadelphia in 1885. At New York, 
in 1886, he had Nullamore, a big and some- 
what coarse brother to Dublin Scot. Nulla- 
more is not marked as having received any 
mention, and as Mr. Harrison told me while 
on the train from Philadelphia to New York, 
that he would not show unless he was pretty 
sure of winning, I presume he was not led 
into the ring. 

At the New Jersey Kennel Club Show of 
1887, the Chestnut Hill Kennels made its first 
big venture, but struck a snag and overcame 
that by buying Scotilla and Scotson from 
Mr. Van Schaick, who had received them 
from his son-in-law, Mr. W. R. Dockrell. 
From that gentleman Mr. Harrison had first 
purchased Nullamore, and then Dublin Scot 
and Flurry II., to which he had added 
Strephon, on Mr. Lindsay’s being engaged 
as manager of Chestnut Hill Kennels. Mr. 
Harrison perhaps knew of Scotilla being here 
for Dublin Scot was entered for kennel 
prize only. Scotilla won, with his brother, 
Scotson, second, both being by Dublin Scot 
out of Flurry II. Next came little Clipper, 
Nullamore fourth, Glenlivat reserve and Glen- 
garry very highly commended. So Clipper 
did beat Glengarry next time they met, as I 
told Mr. Shotwell the year before. 

Glenlivat, by Strephon out of Mavis, was 
first of all given the reserve, and sent out of 
the ring because he was lame, from being 
run over two days before. In another run- 
over by an express train he went to the happy 
hunting grounds, or I think he would have 
made his mark in the ring and as a sire. Mr. 
Mason, in “Our Prize Dogs,” says he “was 
undoubtedly one of the grandest young dogs 
we have ever seen.” Very properly he criti- 
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cises Glenlivat’s light quarters and limbs, but 
he was so large that he had not had time to 
fill out. 

I suppose it is almost heresy to say I never 
fancied Scotilla. A very handsome dog he 
was, beyond doubt, but to me he was not a 
collie. It was not a passing fancy, for a year 
or two after he came out, and while he was 
still the premier wherever shown, I was asked 
to attend to the breeding of a bitch at the 
Chestnut Hills Kennels on behalf of her 
owner. The instructions were Dublin Scot, 
and if it was necessary to take another then 
I was to act on my own judgment. It be- 
came necessary to make such a selection, and 
Mr. Jarrett, who was then managing the ken- 
nels, said: “I suppose you’ll take Scotilla.” 
“Let me see Charleroi as well,” was my 
answer, and with a smile, the meaning of 
which I would like to have fathomed, he 
gave the word for both to be Jed out. My 
choice as the dog to get collies from on that 
occasion was Charleroi II., faulty in ears, it 
is true, but every inch a collie. Now mark 
this. When a little while later Mr. Harrison 
bought Christopher, he gave Dublin Scot and 
Charleroi IT. to Mr. Stretch in the deal. Mr. 
Stretch very speedily got rid of Dublin Scot, 
but kept Charleroi II., who in a few months 
was reimported and eventually went to Mr. 
Long of St. Louis. 

Charleroi II. had faulty ear carriage, but 
they were good as to size. Here it may be 
remarked that I find in my old catalogues 
quite a number of remarks regarding ears. 
It had been the great defect of the Marcus 
family, and naturally the improved ears were 
noticeable. For instance, the bitch collie 
class at Pittsburg in 1886, as “a poor class; 
generally good ears.” Lady Scott, “Small; 
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lacks character; has small ears.” Anni 
Laurie, “Good size; nice ears.” 

Dublin Scot was a very large dog, he anj 
Nullamore being very similar in type. Bog 
had heavy heads compared with Scotilj, 
Charleroi II., or dogs of the present-day ped. 
grees. They were successful in the sho, 
ring, but although mated with Mr. Harr. 
son’s best bitches, and doubtless many others 
I cannot recall anything really good. Scotil; 
as a Dublin Scot puppy was the phenomen 
exception of the family. Mr. Harrison spen 
a winter in England, and while there he ma 
the deal for Christopher, which resulted ip 
the return of Dublin Scot and Charleroi JJ 
to England, as stated above, and at our shows 
the reign of collie character and quality sy. 
planted that of size. 

It is necessary to say something mor 
regarding the era which immediately pr. 
ceded the arrival of Christopher. The dog: 
of Mr. Harrison’s kennels have already 
been mentioned, but he had several gooi 
bitches. From Mr. Dockrell, Mr. Va 
Schaick’s son-in-law, he obtained Flurry! 
dam of Scotilla; also her daughter, Flury 
III, both excellent bitches. Another goo/ 
stamp of bitch was Bertha, dam of Ber. 
digo, whose sire, The Squire, later came 
out from England and was most decided 
one of the best collies we ever got fron 
there. I never thought so much of Be- 
digo as most people did. He won at Nev 
York in 1888, under Mr. Astley, but he ha 
nothing of any account to beat, the ope 
class that year being about as poor a Ie 
as were ever seen at the Garden. Wha 
was even worse, was the fact that in pu 
pies there was not a single specimen thi 
promised to be more than an H. C. in ar 
other year, with the exception of Roslyp 
Vera, and she was no flyer. Yet at thi 
time we had the produce of Flurry II, Zu 
Princess, Effie, and all the best bitches o 
the bench. 

In 1889 we had the old faces in the ope! 
and challenge classes, and in puppies Jaky: 
Dean, a nice little bitch that did quite: 
lot of winning. She was by Bendigo, ant 
I think about the best he got in this cour 
try, at least I cannot now recall anything 
better. I had Prince Charlie, and_ onl 
refer to him because I saw in a publication 0 
recent date an exception to my _ Criil 
cism of Marcus as a Sire, one got 
bitch by him being named to refute ™ 
general conclusion. Sefton got Metchle 
Wonder, and when I had the naming of th 
dog to breed Mavis to when she was st® 
to England, I chose Sefton, because he hit 
got Metchley Wonder, rather than the s 
who had yet to show that he could ¢ 
good ones. I made a mistake, for Sefto: 
never got another that came within tt 
length of a street of Metchley Wonder 
whereas the latter proved himself t 
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greatest sire since Charlemagne. A man 
picks up a lot of quite valuable information 
after it is too late to take advantage of it, 
and this was one case, for the dam of Glen- 
livat should have done well with Metchley 
Wonder. Now, if we are to judge Marcus 
by his one great daughter, should we not 
also judge Sefton by Metchley Wonder, 
and what a mistake that would be! 

Mr. Van Schaick showed that year, Sky 
Pilot, a peculiar name for a bitch, and she 
got third in open to Jakyr Dean, and one 
of the Sefton-Mavis litter. Next year Sky 
Pilot won first in open, and a son of hers, 
appropriately named Charon, was third in 
open dogs. The feature of the the 1800 show 
was Roslyn Wilkes, one of the best dogs 
bred in America up to that time, and by 
Scotilla out of Bertha. This was credited 
to Mr. Morgan as breeder, but shown by 
Mr. Harrison. Scotilla never got a better 
one than Roslyn Wilkes, who will likely be 
put down as Bertha’s best also. Hempstead 
Ben beat Wilkes in the novice class, but 
Mr. Shotwell made a mistake there, which 
he frankly admitted afterward. It was a 
large class, and he had had a hard after- 
noon’s work before he came to this decision. 

The year 1891 was not in any way re- 
markable in connection with collies. Ros- 


lyn Wilkes had by this time established 
himself as a better dog than Scotilla, beat- 
ing him at New York and elsewhere. The 
Chestnut Hill Kennels had also a strong 
pair in the open-dog class in The ’Squire 
and Nancy Trefoil, by the Squire. Welles- 
bourne Charlie was also entered for New 
York by that kennel, but was an absentee. 
In bitches the same kennels showed a good 
puppy in Roslyn Dolly, that did well in the 
open classes also. Mr. Harrison now got 
Christopher, and with Wellesbourne Char- 
lie also, he had a hold on the prize money 
in the open class as firmly as in previous 
years. It was evident, however, that he 
was withdrawing from the field, and in one 
deal he disposed of Roslyn Wilkes, Roslyn 
Dandy, Metchley Surprise, The ’Squire and 
quite a number of others to the newly- 
established Seminole Kennels, which had 
been started at Chestnut Hill, and at New 
York; all at the Chestnut Hill Kennels entries 
were put in fur specials only, so that the 
Seminole entry had a good look in. Chris- 
topher was a dog of beautiful quality, a re- 
versal in size from the Dublin Scot type, 
and in every other way a vastly superior 
dog. His coat was always a feature as long 
as he was in his prime, and he was also a 
dog of excellent constitution. 
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CHAMPION MADCAP 


One of the most successful English Setters shown this year 


THE INTEGRITY OF JUDGES 

One of our subscribers sends a letter on the 
subject of the judging of English setters, 
which we would not notice but for the fact 
that it is written by one of our oldest breed- 
ers, a man who has bred and owned many 
good dogs. He is well known at field trials, 
or was a few years ago, and some dogs he 
has bred are still winning at dog shows. We 
have no desire to specially indicate the identi- 
ty of our correspondent, so state what we 
have in order to show that he is one who at 
least has the right from experience to form 
an opinion, though we may differ widely from 
him in that opinion, also that he is not 
soured by never having bred or shown a 
winner. 

We extract from his letter as follows: 
“There are things going on in the kennel 
world at present and for that matter have 
been for years, that are beyond my compre- 
hension. Faked pedigrees, subsidized judges, 
jobs and trickery. All for the commercial 
advantage of those interested, until those who 
breed and exhibit from a desire to improve 
the breed, more for the pleasure they derive 
from it than for dollars and cents, have good 
reason to be discouraged. Of course I can- 
not prove it, but I believe there is a syndi- 
cate among a lot of professional handlers, 
judges and show superintendents who ar- 
range before the judging, what is to be done. 
I do not mean always, but at times when 


some fellow wants to sell a dog to some one 
whose only knowledge of a good specimen is 
the wins he may have.” 

To these statements and conclusions we 
enter an emphatic denial. We have got long 
past the day when such iniquities as were once 
perpetrated at New York, by a western point- 
er judge, can be duplicated. That is not the 
Way certain somewhat peculiar decisions are 
arrived at. Our exhibitors are pretty clever, 
at least those who show at all liberally, and of 
course, they have good dogs or they would 
not do so. But as a rule they do not show 
under every man who is put up, nor do they 
show certain dogs under certain men, while 
having no objection to the judge. It is use- 
less to continue the out of date supposition 
that judges of any experience base their de- 
cisions upon the standard as an exact line 
of arriving at a decision. It is extremely 
doubtful if any judge who is not a novice if 
the ring, or made an experiment of at one 
show and reads up for the purpose can tel 
what the points are of any breed in their exact 
comparison with each other. The competent 
judge knows an English setter by experience 
and has formed his own conclusions as to 
what he wants in a setter, and no standard 
in the world is going to make him alter his 
opinion. In only one point will such a judge 
be guided by the standard and that is as t 
disqualifications for certain structural points 
as laid down in the standard of the several 
breeds. 
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Such being the case we can see why cer- 
tain men show under certain judges and 
win, while they cannot under other judges. 
Every dog is more or less faulty and judges 
differ in the penalizing of such faults, and so 
differ in their decisions. One man places more 
importance upon body, shoulders, legs and 
feet and will pass a dog not so good in head 
who has what he wants, while the next judge 
believes in type as shown in head and does 
not lay so much stress on the necessity for 
good shoulders. It is by knowing the ‘ideas 
of judges that many persons are enabled to 
make a pretty good score now and again. You 
will hear an exhibitor say: “It is no use my 
sending Dash to Blankville, Smith doesn’t 
like him, and if Topsy goes there she is 
pretty sure to win, for he thinks her about 
the best out. If I send anything it will be 
Flash or Rock, who are more his style.” He 
then sends Flash and wins and it does look 
to some people as if the owner could show 
and win any kind of a dog from any man he 
shows under. At the present day no owner 
will show unless he knows the judge to be 
one not averse to his style of dog, and by 
that is meant that he does not put so much 
stress on the faults his dog may possess. Such 
an owner will show under a new judge read- 
ily enough, taking his chances as to what his 


ideas may be, and after that is guided by 
his first experience. 

That there exists any such thing as collu- 
sion between judges and either handlers or 
officials we most emphatically deny in the 
strongest terms we can. In this respect we 
cannot affirm too highly our opinion of the 
thorough honesty and integrity of almost ev- 
ery man who has judged for years in this 
country. We have had ridiculous decisions 
through nervousness or a man “biting off more 
than he could chew,” but in such cases it has 
been almost invariably done by some gentle- 
man who could not be approached and who 
was asked to officiate because he had some 
good dogs of his own, obtained by purchase 
of prize winners. Again we have seen judges 
of this same class and who really know a 
dog, so paralyzed with ring fright as to ex- 
cite the pity of the onlookers, who can tell 
what the matter is. In such cases the report- 
ers are always very merciful and say as little 
as possible about the mess that has been made. 
At the same time they hold an old hand very 
strictly to account for any apparent slips. 

Where there is occasion to question the 
appointment of a judge there is nevertheless 
very little to be said in the way of actual 
fault finding. We will put our correspondent 
in the position of a committeeman for a 
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CHAMPION WESTLAKE SURPRISE 


A most successful Pointer, bred and owned by Mr. Westlake of Scranton. 


Hoodless, handler 
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coming show. The question of a setter judge 
comes up and he is perhaps the only setter 
man on the committee, possibly the super- 
intendent has made one or two suggestions, 
but that is not material. Names are sug- 
gested and our correspondent knows that one 
of these men likes a different sort of dog from 
what he prefers, while one of the other men 
named likes his sort. Is it human to expect 
him to argue and vote for the man he is not 
likely to win under? Not at all. So his fel- 
low committee recognizing him as competent 
to give an cpinion as to the setter judge, se- 
lect the man he prefers. There is nothing ab- 
solutely wrong in that, and it is one of what 
one might call the necessities of the case. 
Our correspondent specifically speaks of 
the placing of Mohawk at Chicago under 
Mr. Whitford, and asks if Mr. Avent will 
show him under any other judge. Doubtless 
he will if he can get anyone with the same 
ideas as Mr. Whitford, otherwise not, and we 
think the chances are that Mohawk will re- 
main at home hereafter. Mr. Whitford by 
his many letters in justification of his Chi- 
cago awards, has opened the way for any re- 
marks that one may choose to make, and we 
can only say that his judging was unaccount- 
ably good when one has read his ideas as to 
what is proper setter formation, and how he 
arrived at his decisions. He saved himself 
apparently from being wrong all through by 
deciding contrary to his judgment, and be- 
cause he thought some other people might be 
right and some of the dogs he, personally, 
considered not the right sort, were really en- 
titled to be placed. So he gave us some of 
his own judgment, which was unusually bad, 
and then imagined what some other man 
might think was a good setter, and so put 
that one second, and so with third and re- 
serve. The grand result of this wonderful 
attempt to do even handed justice to all was 
a most glorious mix-up, and it was only 
rendered the worse by his later labored at- 
tempts to justify the decisions. Still later he 
proceeded to discuss formation and this threw 
some side lights upon his own decisions, that 
is the dogs he picked out for himself and not 
for the other fellows who he though ought to 
have a voice in the decisions. We found out 
that he preferred a dog with straight shoul- 
ders and as loose at the elbow as possible. 
That was the worst perhaps of his many erro- 
neous ideas on conformation, and when this 
information was made public, it was very easy 
to account for the muddle at Chicago. Mr. 
Avent had the good fortune to own a dog 
which conformed with the ideas he knew 
were Mr. Whitford’s, so he sent the dog and 
won. The dogs placed second and third got 
there because Whitford concluded that some 
other fellows ought to have a voice in his 
decisions and he proceeded to imagine what 
the problematical judge might do if in his 
place, and adopted it as his own. 


FIELD AND 








STREAM 


FROM THE EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 


The fall show season opens this month 
and exhibitors will be kept busy from now 
on till the close of November, showing and 
preparing for show, the latter being by no 
means the least important part of the two, 
lo show a good dog out of condition is akin 
to starting an untrained horse in a heat race 
against track performers. It reflects upon the 
owners judgment and materially affects the 
dog’s value. Besides which it is most unsat- 
isfactory to the judge to have to put back a 
good dog because he is out of shape. That js 
what has by right to be done, for though the 
majority of our judges know nearly all the 
good dogs in front of them, they yet have to 
pass upon them as entirely unknown and do 
even handed justice. Now if a judge is really 
put down with a class of dogs whose identity 
he does not know, he will put back the dog 
out of shape, and he ought to do the same if 
he knows the dogs, but unfortunately he does 
not always do so. 





We learn that the Balmoral kennels of Ot- 
tawa, Canada, has purchased at a high figure 
the great collie bitch Old Hall Beatrice, which 
many English judges still maintain is the best 
of her sex ever exhibited. She is not so 
young as when she won the cup at Birming- 
ham, for the best of all breeds, but her not 
being shown of late was owing to legal trov- 
bles between her owner and John Powers, 
who had her in his care. She is a tricolor of 
good size and great quality. With her comes 
a young dog by Parkhill Perfection out of the 
dam of Balmoral Duchess, and he is said to 
be an uncommonly good one. We have known 
of this young dog for some time and our in- 
formation is that he should beat anything we 
have here. Mr. Cox bought the pair some 
months ago, but left thern where they were 
so as to have the dog in coat for the Septem- 
ber shows. They are to be shown at Toront 
and Ottawa, and doubtless at the ‘November 
shows down this way. 


Danbury premium list this year has fifteen 
more classes than the 1902 show and the list 
of judges is a strong one. It includes Messrs 
Lynn, Mayhem, Waters, Dale, Brett and Dr 
Glover. Mr. Mortimer is the superintendent 
as usual. 


Spratts Patent is now extremely busy with 
the extra work of getting things in readiness 
for the fall shows. Among the later contracts 
just closed are those for Danbury, Middle- 
town, Ladies Kennel Association and thi 
Brooklyn dog shows. 





Middletown has a good premium list ané 
classification. Entries close on September 10 
and the show dates September 15 to 18. 
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Mr. G. Murray Sheppard, of Clear Lake, 
South Dakota, inserted an advertisement in 
July FIeLp AND STREAM and writes as fol- 
lows: “I am well pleased with the results, get- 
ting inquiries from nearly every State in the 
Union. I duplicated the advertisement in 
the — and ran it in five issues and it brought 
two inquiries. I am sold out.” We get plen- 
ty of letters such as the above from our many 
advertisers and we know that results come 
from the use of our advertising columns. 





Secretary J. A. Caldwell, of the Bryn Mawr 
Kennel Club, anticipates a great success for 
the one day show at the Bryn Mawr Horse 
Show grounds on September 19. A splendid 
lot of cups and trophies will be competed 
for. Mr. Caldwell advises us that in addition 
to the breeds previously announced to be 
judged by Mr. Watson, he will have beagles 
and English foxhounds. 





The Savinhurst Kennels has a son of The 
New King, which, if all goes well, will make 
a sensation in Airedale terrier circles next 
spring. But they have called him Pompey, 
and how can a terrier possibly win with such 
aname. A badly named horse never won the 
Derby and when it came to Peter, who could 
not have lost had he started a few years ago, 
his nominator died and the entry was there- 
fore cancelled. We want neither Mr. Merritt 
nor Pompey to die, so the dog must be re- 
christened. The new king is King Edward 
VII.—that will do. 





We have seen catalogues and catalogues, 
from the single sheet “dodger,” to the swell- 
est of Boston-terrierism, but for business 
combined with excellence in make-up and 
general attractiveness, commend us to that of 
the P. & S. Kennels, of Shoals, Ind. Setters 
and pointers are the breeds kept, and Mr. 
Barrett believes in producing blood close up. 

The fourth Annual Field Trials of the 
Pointer Club of America will be held at 
Holmdel, Monmouth Co., New Jersey, com- 
mencing November 16. The historic breed- 
ing estate of Holmdel, exceeding four thou- 
sand acres in extent, over which the trials 
will be run has been always noted as re- 
stricted grounds, and its owners boast that 
not a gun has been fired on the preserves 
since their occupancy. Quails have always 
been plentiful in that section, but unhunted, 
and the club may therefore highly value the 
concession. The country is open and free of 
scrub woods—distinctly a grain-raising sec- 
tion, and the field trial committee may there- 
fore be congratulated on its selection. The 
events to be run will be a repetition of last 
year, viz., The Derby, Members, All-Ages and 
Championship stakes. Entries to all but the 
Members stake will close October 15. With 
the exception of the Championship stake, 
which is open to the world, the other events 


are confined to the members. Messrs. Ber- 
nard Walters and G. Muss Arnolt will offici- 


TRAINING OF FIELD DOGS 


The mercury in the sportsmen’s thermom- 
eter is high at present and the thoughts of 
the men who hunt must have been intent on 
sports afield for some time. This we diag- 
nose because of the unprecedented demand 
which has flowed daily into Fietp AND 
STREAM Office for over two months now for 
books appertaining to the training of setters 
and pointers. Frank Forester once wrote 
“for a novice to undertake the training of a 
dog would be an act of sheer madness.” 
The great authority of the past generation 
was doubtless correct for his time, for meth- 
ods were crude and it was the dog that sur- 
vived the inhuman “breaking,” that became 
the field dog. Men of education and ability 
have since taken to and elevated the avoca- 
tion of training field dogs and have written 
on the subject in a manner easily understood. 
Hence the amateur has succeeded and many 
thousands of them yet will succeed in edu- 
cating their dogs for the field. Undoubtedly 
the dogs are also better, of higher mental abil- 
ity and more susceptible of the education by 
line upon line and precept upon precept. 

A great help to the attainment of this re- 
sult in recent years has been E. F. Haberlein’s 
“Amateur Trainer” which we have endorsed 
on many occasions, and as is well known Mr. 
Haberlein answers through this magazine all 
questions on the subject of dogs and their 
training. In addition to the Amateur Train- 
er we have just completed arrangements for 
the sale of a new book on the same subject 
by another well-known writer with many 
years’ practical experience in training field 
dogs. This is “Practical Dog Education,” 
by “Recapper,” the pen alias of Thomas od 
Abbott. These books supplement each other. 
Practically they inculcate the same principles 
and the several methods in which the views 
and ideas are presented written in different 
ways and styles make the offering of the 
two books a desirable acquisition by all 
sportsmen. The Amateur Trainer is pub- 
lished in two bindings, paper at one dollar, 
and cloth at one dollar and a half. Practical 
Dog Education in cloth only, one dollar. 





Horej’s dog Biscuits, made by the St. Paul 
3read Co., of St. Paul, Minn., has an estab- 
lished reputation and the increase of sales has 
of late been remarkable. Owners are finding 
out that dog biscuits are an easy feeding diet 
for dogs at all times. Especially are they 
of use on the hunting field when the dogs 
must not be neglected, and to cook for them 
is not always easy. You can get Horej’s dog 
biscuits sent in bags, cases or barrels as you 
wish, and the wise and humane will see that 
a supply is ordered in time to reach their 
destination before he and his dogs do. 
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Q.—I have a pointer bitch, about three 
years old, that hunts very well in the field 
but will not retrieve birds killed to her 
points. Even when one is placed into her 
mouth she drops it in spite of my efforts 
te make her hold and carry it. At home 
she acts quite differently—will run and 
fetch a stick or ball if thrown out, and 
evidently enjoys the sport, but ga dead bird 
I cannot induce her to keep in her mouth 
even at home. I would appreciate very 
much your answering this in the Question 
Box in Field and Stream for September. 
If there is a remedy, I wish to correct the 
fault before the open season, which is close 
at hand. 

Ans.—It can hardly be called a fault. She 
has simply been hunted and shot over witk- 
out ever having been broken to retrieve, 
which, however, can be easily done at any 
time and at any age. Since all is satisfac- 
tory except retrieving, the accomplishment 
can be inculcated in a few weeks’ time at 
home by devoting twenty to thirty minutes 
daily in accordance with the plain instruc- 
tions contained in “The Amateur Trainer,” 
which Field and Stream can _ furnish 
promptly. Having a dog chase and fetch a 
stick, ball, or other object, is of no prac- 
tical value. Any dog will quickly take to 
that in a playful manner, but aside from 
the fun there may be in it for dog and 
master, it is merely a waste of time if a 
retriever of game is to be produced. 


Q.—What is a Chesapeake Bay dog, or 
what is the difference between the Irish 
water spaniel and a Chesapeake Bay dog? 
I trust you will answer these questions to 
settle a dispute which I am having with 
the dog men of our burg, they holding that 
both are one and the same breed. 

Ans.—Two distinct breeds, but both are 
used for the same purpose—retrieving 
water fowl. The Chesapeake Bay dog is of 
a tawny sedge color or red-brown; average 
weight about forty pounds—rather flat coat, 
with undercoat or fur, which is adapted to 
resist water, hence continuous work in cold 
water has but little effect on this dog. The 


type is not very well marked, and there are 
different strains 


of this breed—a sort of 





the 
and Irish water spaniel, except as to the 


intermediate between Newfoundland 
coat of the latter. Is considered unsur- 
passed as a retriever from water, owing to 
its sagacity and excellent nose and capa 
bility of enduring more wet and cold than 
any other breed of dogs. <A _ well-trained 
Chesapeake will dive and recover crippled 
ducks from water twenty feet deep. The 
breed originated on the shores of Chesa- 
peake Bay, in the United States. The 
Irish water spaniel is the next best adapted 
to retrieving from water, but cannot en- 
dure fully as much exposure to cold and 
wet. He also differs materially in appear- 
ance, having a crisp curly, or, when neg- 
lected, a corded, thickly matted brown 
coat, short coat on face, with pronounced 
bushy corded topknot; weight about thirty 
pounds; stern heavily coated at root, taper- 
ing to bare end; a tireless swimmer and 
excellent duck retriever. 

Q.—I have a pointer bitch, about fou 
years old, and when I go out hunting ina 
buggy she stays under the buggy and 
whines. As soon as I get out and hunt 
afoot she then starts out and hunts splen- 
didly. Will you please advise me what to 
do to induce her to work while I drive 
over the prairie in quest of chickens? 

Ans.—She must be taken afleld in com- 
pany with one or more ambitious dogs. 
While the other dog or dogs hunt during 
your drives, jealousy will soon drive her 
to join them. Merely a few times out in 





this way will have the desired effect. 
Forcing her out in any manner will but 
complicate matters, while kindly urging 


may strengthen ambition. 


Q.—I own an English setter, one year 
old, of best breeding, who has had a poor 
start from puppyhood—was very puny 
when I got him at six months old, having 
been confined in a comparatively small 
kennel yard with other pups and_ never 
taken out. The least unusual noise startles 
him, and this nervousness he does not 
seem to outgrow. He is not what you 
would call a spoiled, gun-shy dog, but I 
have tested him enough to know that he 
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would not stand gun fire. I take him into 
the field, and while we have no quail for 
him to hunt, he seems to take little or no 
interest in rambling and does not offer to 
chase larks or small birds; occasionally 
takes a little gallop and goes twenty or 
thirty yards from me, but soon returns to 
walk at heel; in fact seems absolutely void 
of courage and ambition. 

Ans.—The old, old story. A puppy kept 
confined up to six months of age will in- 
variably turn out just as you describe. 
Never having or seeing anything aside 
from that within the pen it naturally be- 
comes shy and nervous to such an extent 
as to nearly rendering it worthless. To in- 
culeate courage will be the first thing 
necessary, and that can best be accom- 
plished by taking him afield with some dog 
of which he has no fear. Allow them to 
ramble, play, chase and frolic all they wish. 
then begin yard training in systematic man- 
ner till nicely obedient and put on game. 
This will soon center vim and excite ambi- 
tion, after which all will be clear sailing. 


Q.—I take considerable interest in field 
sports, and, finding it beyond my limited 
means to purchase a well-trained bird dog, 
have determined to try my hand at train- 
ing a pointer puppy which I have reared, a 
fine big fellow,-now nearly one year old. I 
venture the question: is it possible for a 
woman to train a dog satisfactorily for 
feld work by following the directions in 
“The Amateur Trainer,” a book which I 
obtained from Field and Stream and deem 
very practical? The dog in question is 
large and strong, and has not the least 
idea of obedience, but is of kind disposi- 
tion. Would the result of a woman’s train- 
ing be worth the time and patience it cer- 
tainly calls for to train a dog? 

Ans.—Emphatically yes! It is not the 
amount of physical power and force at dis- 
posal that leads to success, but rather the 
painstaking care and patience with due ad- 
herence to details and applying same sys- 
tematically. You need not hesitate—you 
will succeed. 


Q.—Our party will consist of three fel- 
low sportsmen and self, and the start is to 
be made soon as cool weather sets in for a 
trip north in quest of big game. I have a 
setter, two years old, well trained on birds, 
and insist on taking him along, but my 
three companions make the objection that 
a dog would be an annoyance on such a 
tip. Would like your opinion. The terri- 
tory to be invaded has no quail, but grouse 
and sage hens are plentiful. 

Ans.—By all means take the dog along. 
A well trained dog is obedient, hence can 
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be centreled. Kept in camp when not 
wanted while you are after big game, he 
will prove the best of guards during 
your absence and come in handy for sup- 
plying the larder ,with small game should 
large game elude pursuit. Withal he will 
be a source of pleasure and comfort 
throughout the trip. 


Q.—My puppy was taken from the dam 
at three weeks old and is now six weeks 
old. Have fed him principally on butter- 
milk, which does not seem to agree with 
the little fellow. Was told only buttermilk 
would prevent worms. 

Ans.—Sweet milk would have been bet- 
ter and more wholesome. Milk, to which 
stale bread, crackers, oatmeal, rice, etc., 
had been added, would have nourished the 
puppy and put him into thriving condition. 
Later on a little finely chopped cooked lean 
beef should be added and a large bone given 
to gnaw at. Avoid sweets and fats. 


Q.—I have an English bloodhound, six 
months old, which is very timid, in fact, I 
cannot do anything with him. At the sight 
of a stranger he runs and hides. When I 
put a cord on him to pull him out he yells 
and won't budge. What can I do to make 
him courageous and mind me? 

Ans.—Pursue the same course as needed 
in getting a bird dog to mind—put him 
through a course of yard training as per 
“The Amateur Trainer.” 


().—I have a pointer bitch, five months 
old, and want to use her for hunting pur- 
poses only, and not to breed from. What 
would be the effect if spayed? If locked 
up during her heat would that prevent dogs 
congregating on the premises? I live in 
the city and have an open yard, and do not 
want a nuisance on my hands. When 
should she come in for the first time? 

Ans.—If sagacity and hunting proclivity 
is to be preserved she should not be 
spayed, for before two years she will grow 
fat, lazy and devoid of ambition. Locking 
up and keeping confined from the first 
symptoms will be sufficient (a period of 
about twenty days). When one year old is 
the usual time and every six months there- 
after, with more or less regularity. 


Q.—I have a pointer bitch which I did 
not wish to breed, but an accident hap- 
pened. Will you kindly advise me whether 
it would be safe to breed her next time to 
a good dog with an assurance of getting 
pure stock? 

Ans.—Certainly. The service of an un- 
desirable dog does not affect future litters. 
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OUR ANDES-AMAZON EXPEDITION 


Last month we stated our opinion that a 
communication from Alvah D. James which 
should have contained full details of his trip 
from New York up to the time of his leaving 
Lima to cross the Andes, together with pho- 
tographs to illustrate the narrative must have 
gone astray in transit. Our every effort to 
obtain any trace of it has been so far fruit- 
less, but we have received confirmation of our 
surmise being right. Mr. James’ parents have 
received a long letter from him during 
the past month, written after the party had 
crossed the Andes, which had been accom- 
plished without any serious loss or mishap, 
though one member of the party had suffered 
temporarily from the cold at the high eleva- 
tions of the passes and a small portion of the 
supplies had been lost. They were then at 
the headwaters of the Amazon, and the entire 
party was in the best of health and busy 
mnaking preparations for the departure. 

Mr. James’ letter indicated very clearly 
that at least one instalment of his narrative 
had been transmitted and as we feared when 
writing a month ago it must either have been 
lost or destroyed after he had forwarded it. 

We had prior to hearing of this letter, com- 
municated by letter and cable with various 
persons at the places we knew he would visit, 
stating the position of affairs and requesting 
that at any cost he be communicated with so 
as to have him advised in time to replace the 
missing package by duplicating his story and 
photographs. Our readers can understand in 
some measure the annoyance we have felt 
through the miscarriage, but will concede that 
it was one impossible to guard against and 
we can assure them we have done and are 
doing everything possible under the circum- 
stances. 

There is this consolation, that the great 
story will reach us eventually, and it is not 
anything that will spoil in the keeping, for 
facts and their relation are not affected by 
changes of temperature or the delay of a 


month or two in their first presentation to 
the public. 

Our expedition promises to be a still great- 
er journalistic feat than we realized it would 
be. Daily we receive communications re- 
specting it not only from our subscribers and 
the public, but from newspapers both in this 
country and Europe, showing that the in- 
terest is international and that news is anx- 
iously awaited by a vast number of whom we 
had but little conception when we undertook 
the outfitting of the expedition. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 
By N. H. Crowe. 
III. DUCKING 
To start; to sneeze 
And feel the thrill of water 
A-trickling through the socks— 
To thaw; to freeze, 
To cruch; to wheeze 
And keep a-getting hotter 
In a blamed old shooting box.” 
The above beautiful verse was written by 
a duckhunter while the gooseflesh stood 
out on his back like the corrugations ona 
rubber bath brush. He died, and upon his 
headstone is chiselled in glistening nigger- 
head rock this touching epitaph: 


“The man below 
Went hunting ducks— 
He spent for powder 
Twenty bucks. 
Let other men 
His course beware 
Or meet his fate 
Away 
down 
there! 


Cruel as was this man’s fate, duck hunt 
ing is still practiced among the lower classes 
The rude, uncultured citizen arises at of 
near midnight, when graveyards yawn and 
grimalkin holds forth in sacred symphony 
from the back fence. He dons his nefarious 
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raiment, consisting of his three-years-old- 
last-August pants and a hat his grandfather 
discarded before he died. 

Silently, through the stilly night he creeps 
forth upon his errand, having rifled the 
pantry of its contents and knocked over a 
half dozen of his wife’s pet plants in fum- 
bling about for the door-knob. Far, far into 
the fields and away, amid tangled moor and 
marsh, he hies himself onward, his shifty 
eye ever and anon scanning his backward 
trail. But pursuers there are none—the 
hounds of the law no longer bay in his wake 
and he heaves a sigh of relief that loosens 
the buttons on his antique trousers. 

Securely hidden amid the towering rushes 
the man seeks out a boat—a tin affair, painted 
the color of a dark brown alcoholic thirst. 

Climbing into the boat he nimbly dislodges 
it from its position and paddles out through 
the broken lane to the open water beyond. 
Hearing inquisitive quacks in close proximity 
he drops his oars and reaches for his gun, 
whereupon the boat promptly rolls over in 
its sleep and the hunter wades to shore in 
water two inches taller than his hip boots. 

Having removed the boots and wrung him- 
self out he builds a place of concealment of 
hay and sticks and sits down therein with 
extreme cautiousness. In this manner he 
learns that what he took to be ground was 
in reality water, and after sitting thereon a 
reasonable spell he moves. 

In doing this he frightens away a big flock 
of mallards, who alight in the next State. 
Two hours and a half afterwards a teal 
duck about the size of a nickel’s worth of 
tock candy sails up. He shoots and gets 
the tail feathers. A half hour more and he 
discovers that his stock of ammunition has 
escaped through the back hatchway of his 
coat, and that he has but one cartridge left. 

He puts the muzzle of his gun to his ear 
and works the trigger with his toe, but it 
misses fire and he goes home. This, however, 
is not the experience of all duck hunters, 
only the average. 

The duck hunter who escapes the worst 
fate, manages, however, to sprinkle from 
three to four dollars worth of powder and 
shot over the land daily in exchange for 
eighteen cents’ worth of duck steak. 

Many pastors have lately been agitated 
over the apparent prevalence of poker-play- 
ing among duck hunters. This, if true, only 
proves that a man who possesses the nerve to 
hunt ducks and stay by till he gets one, is a 
natural born poker fiend. 

There are only two kinds of ducks in 
America—male and female. All great par- 
liamentarians agree in this. 


NORTHWEST HUNTING TRIPS 

Perusal of our condensation of the Game 
Laws of the States and the Provinces by 
those who have not yet decided definitely 


where to go for this year’s shooting trip, will 
draw attention to the many and manifest 
claims of the Northwest for variety of game. 
Out there we still have the big game which 
is being imported and protected by Eastern 
States for future shooting, and it is the best 
place for large game in their natural sur- 
roundings. That section of the United States 
extending westward from the region of the 
Great Lakes and the upper Mississippi to the 
forest-fringed shores of the Pacific, embrac- 
ing so much of Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington as is included between the forty-fifth 
parallel of latitude and the Canadian boun- 
dary, may easily challenge the world to pre- 
sent another section of like extent, so well 
endowed by Nature with all the necessary 
conditions of climate, cover, unfailing food 
supply, etc., that go to make up the ideal 
game haunt. 

There are many places well worth going to 
but we can suggest no better way, if the in- 
tending visitor is not acquainted enough to 
decide er himself, than to put himself into 
communication with the railroad passenger 
agents and state briefly his wants. Remem- 
ber that these are busy men and their assist- 
ants are never idle, so get down to the facts 
you want to know and you will get all possible 
information. This work is now being special- 
ized by the railroad companies as you will 
tind if you write to Chas. S. Fee, Gen. Pass. 
Agent, Northern Pacific R. R., or F. I. Whit- 
ney, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Great 
Northern R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 

Sections of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
abound in deer, bears, wolves and _ ruffed 
grouse, and, in the timbered swamps imme- 
diately surrounding the headwaters of the 
Mississippi, moose are to be found in fair 
numbers, and possibly a few woodland cari- 
bou. Minnesota and the Dakotas are the 
States selected for the principal prairie chick- 
en field trials on account of the abundance of 
game there, and there are deer also, while 
on the western half of the Dakotas, and the 
adjacent half-prairie, half-mountain region of 
eastern Montana, antelopes are still to be 
found and mule deer are fairly plentiful. 

In Montana and all through that section 
is the home par excellence of the big game 
—elk, bear, big horn and goat, all varieties 
of bear, cougar, lynx, wolves and up to the 
north the mountain moose and caribou. This 
is a great country. Right through it all 
run the Northern Pacific and Great ‘North- 
ern Railways from Duluth, Minn., the Lake 
Superior termini, and St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis, the main termini, to Tacoma, Seattle and 
other points on Puget Sound and Portland, 
Ore.—a total distance of rather more than 
two thousand miles. Besides their main lines, 
by means of many branches and connecting 
lines they penetrate to remote and excellent 
hunting and fishing districts, even in Canada 
and British Columbia, and every game range 
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irom the Lakes to the western ocean is ren- 
dered accessible. 

A most valuable handbook has just been is- 
sued by Chas. S. Fee, N. P. R. Gen. Pass. 
Agent at St. Paul, Minn., entitled, “Wonder- 
land, 1903.” It tells all about the many re- 
sorts that line reaches and it was written by 
one who knew all about shooting and fishing. 
If you want to go fishing try the Leech Lake 
Country, and you likely will if you read “A 
September Outing,” by Charles W. Kerlin 
in this issue. It will give an idea of the 
wealth of fishes in this water chain. 

There are also innumerable good points 
in South Dakota, information of which may 
be obtained by writing to W. B. Kniskern, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Ry., Chicago, and also F. 
A. Miller, Gen. Pass. Agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry., Chicago. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

“Our Feathered Game,” by Dwight W. 
Huntington, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, is an excellent “Handbook of North 
American Game Birds.” It is of moderate 
size, containing 450 pages, including nearly 
fifty full page colored illustrations and thirty 
pages of plates on which are one hundred 
and thirty-five portrait pictures of the various 
birds. We can heartily recommend it as con- 
cise, devoid of technicalities, and accurate in 
the descriptions. There is a very happy sug- 
gestion as to how to overcome the conflict 
in nomenclature in quail and partridge. “Bob 
White” is not a quail, but a member of the 
partridge family, and to distinguish it Mr. 
Huntington suggests “Bob White” and so 
writes of it. In keeping with this is the other 
necessary demand that the ruffled grouse be 
called neither partridge nor pheasant, because 
he is neither. It is a point that will become 
more important in a few years when so many 
States will have the true pheasants as game 
brids—the English pheasant and the ring- 
necked, Mongolian or Chinese as it is various- 
ly called. The several families are :—Pheas- 
ants, English and Chinese; Mr. Huntington 
calls them Mongolian and so do many others, 
but they are Chinese Ring-neck, or Torqua- 
tus. There is a Mongolian pheasant, but not 
a single specimen has ever reached this 
country alive. Grouse, prairie grouse, 
sharp tailed grouse and sage grouse 
of the open country, and ruffed grouse and 
Canada grouse, blue grouse and ptarmigan of 
the woods and mountains; Partridge, Califor- 
nia Valley and mountain partridges, scaled 
partridge, Gambel’s partridge, Massena par- 
tridge and Bob White, with its three sub- 
varieties, found respectively in Florida, Tex- 
as and Southern Arizona. “Our Feathered 
Game” can be supplied by FreELp AND STREAM. 


“Practical Dog Education,” by Recapper 
(Thomas C. Abbott), is a reprint in book 
form of a series of articles which appeared in 
“The Amateur Sportsman.” Mr. Abbott is 
one of the ever-increasing school of men who 
believe in educating and not “breaking” a 
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tches on Easy Payments to 
people hundreds of miles away and of whom 
we never heard until receiving their request for ’ 
our Catalogue. Our catalogue shows the finest ’ 
genuine Diamonds mounted in every conceivable 
and artistic form, at prices considerably lower than the " 
home jewelers would ask for spot cash. From our cata- 
logue you select any Diamond that you would like for your- 
self, or which you would like to give a friend or loved one 
send one-fifth of the price, and very soon thereafter it will be 
handed to you at your home or place of business, as you prefer, 
with all express charges fully paid. Now, examine it as critically 
as you like and if it is not the best bargain you ever saw in Dia- 
monds, and perfectly satisfactory in every way—send it back at our 
A expense, and your money will be refunded instantly. 
A H 44 for you can do so and pay the \ 
A You will want to keep it balance in eight equal monthly 
payments. We charge no interest; require no security and create no 
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people prefer not to send money in advance, in which case we send the 
Diamond to their Express Office or Bank with all charges paid, where they 
may call and examine it and make the first payment. 
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dog for use in the field. On some points he 
differs from the advice given by other well 
known authorities, but when he does so he 
never leaves the reader in doubt as to why he 
suggests his method. In a field covered by 
sO many prior authors Mr. Abbott confesses 
he can lay no claim to originality, but while 
it is true that much is necessarily progress 
over well-trod ground, he takes the reader 
along many interesting and suggestive by- 
paths. There are numerous ideas which are 
new, and more than that, they show to the 
reader that dogs are individual animals when 
it comes to being taught. Like boys at school 
they are all supposed to get their lessons per- 
fect, but there is individuality in the way 
they learn them. All through the book there 
is ample evidence that the reader is perusing 
a production based upon personal experience, 
and as Mr. Abbott has had years of work in 
training dogs for the field it naturally fol- 
lows that the book is a good one The price 
is one dollar, postpaid and Fietp AND STREAM 
will supply it on receipt of remittance. 


The attention which the recent internation- 
al rifle.matches drew to rifle shooting should 
result in a ready sale for “Modern Rifle 
Shooting from the American Standpoint,” by 
W. G. Hudson, M.D., and published by the 
Laflin and Rand Powder Company. The 
American standpoint was a pretty good one 
for a foundation, and Dr. Hudson builded 
better than he knew when he chose that ti- 
tle, for the success of American principles 
and methods have since been amply demon- 
strated against the picked teams of the na- 
tions of the world. It is a very apropos work 
also because of the present lack of “acquaint- 
ance with the weapon (Krag-Jorgensen rifle) 
that, above all others, should be most famil- 
iar to the American citizen soldier,” and it is 
to supply this necessary information that, in 
the main, was Dr. Hudson’s object. It is a 
sound, practical, easily understood book for 
the novice, taking him in detail from the de- 
scription of rifle and ammunition on by easy 
stages to the acme of the one thousand yards 
range. While intended primarily for the be- 
ginner there is nevertheless much that the 
rifleman of experience may read with profit 
and possible benefit, as the side hints and sug- 
gestions are many and come with well-tested 
endorsement. It may be obtained through 
FIELD AND STREAM. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES 

The Remington Arms Company catalogue 
just issued is fully entitled to “superb” as a 
description from a typographical point of 
view. Printed on heavy paper, suitable for 
the reproduction of the most delicate engrav- 
ings and half-tones, it shows up the innum- 
erable illustrations with almost inconceivable 
beauty and makes what would ordinarily be 
a price list, a publication fit to place with fine 


art works. Everything that could suggest ar. 
tistic finish seems to have been made use of 
even to the use of specially designed scene 
to use with the initial letters of each descrip. 
tive article. So excellent is the catalague in 
its appearance outside and inside that it js 
hard to get down to the business part of jt 
but it is there all right, and as everyone 
knows R-e-m-i-n-g-t-o-n spells excellence 
nothing more need ‘be said than to send for, 
copy to Remington Arms Co., 313 Broadway 


New York. 


One of the quaintest and most artistic book. 
lets recently produced is entitled “Pommen 
Silhouettes,” which has just been published 
by Charles Graef & Co., No. 32 Beaver S 
New York. The class of people who have 
learned to discriminate now insist on a partic 
ular brand of champagne, and among the bes 
judges Pommery is the choice, for all cham- 
pagnes imported into America now none ha: 
a more exquisite flavor, or is made with great 
er attention to the requisites to produce a de 
licious wine. A copy of “Pommery Silhou- 
ettes” will be sent to any address on request 


The drawings from which the page illustra 
tions for FreLp AND STREAM are reproduced 
are made by well-known artists and once used 
their usefulness to us is at an end. We havea 
great many of these stored away and they are 
just what are wanted by many of our rea 
to frame and hang in their homes or by clubs 
in their houses. We have decided to dispose 
of these originals and any person desirous of 
procuring any special drawing or painting will 
obtain information as to price upon applica 
tion to this office. 

A toothsome relish, an excellent luncheon 
foundation and just the thing to top off with 
in camp—Underwood’s Deviled Ham, maée 
by Wm. Underwood Co., Boston, Mass. It 
is made of the best quality of sugar-cured 
hams and spiced to a nicety. It is something 
that if kept in the house is sure to be listed 
for camp, and if you are introduced to it i 
camp you will not forget it when you retum 
home. A very useful little booklet is pub 
lished by the firm which is very useful in 
camp and well worth having at all times. 


The Austin Cartridge Co., a corporation 
which manufactures its own black ané 
smokeless powders, also continues its old 
original business of loading cartridges. It 
is now a complete establishment manufactur- 
ing its cartridges and powder in place of pur 
chasing. In this way it has a more complet 
control of everything and can guarantee e& 
cellence on its own responsibility. The firm 
was organized in 1895 and established its 
reputation immediately. Write to Austil 
Cartridge Co., Cleveland, O., for prices and 
fuller information. 
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OUR MIXED BAG 


FIELD AND STREAM was the recipient of an 
invitation for two from Sir Thomas Lipton 
to witness the third of the series of yacht 
races for the America’s Cup from his steam 
yacht “Erin.” The race is still in the future 
at this time of writing and the result may or 
may not close the series. If it does not, FIELD 
AND STREAM will fancy it had something to 
do with the change of fortune for the plucky 
and hospitable owner of Shamrock III. In 
addition to a personal letter we take this 
opportunity of expressing our thanks for the 
extreme courtesy extended FIELD AND 
STREAM. 





The Mannlicher (Haenel) repeating rifle 
is now on the market in a new model of 35% 
calibre and can be used either as a magazine 
or single loader. Has a point blank range of 
goo yards. It has an international reputa- 
tion and among the prominent sportsmen w ho 
use it in this country we may mention Messrs. 
Alden Sampson, W. Gould Brokaw, E. Hollo- 
way Coe, Mr. Ehrich, of Ehrich Bros.; Mr. 
Nichols, of Austir, Nichols Co., all of New 
York; Mr. tas of Perie & Scott Co., Chi- 
cago; 'N. T. De Pauw, of Indiana, and Dal 
de Weese, of the Smithsonian Institute. The 
prices run from $25 to $150, and it is a per- 
fect weapon to the most minute detail, and 
weighs 7%4 pounds. A. H. Funke, of 325 
Broadway, handles it. 





Some of our readers have been poking fun 
at Mr. Ben O. Bush about the “Salmon Bass,” 
but he is not to be laughed out of his—shall 
we call it hybrid? “It is a reality all right 
enough,” he now writes. “It is a small mouth 
bass with rich salmon colored flesh, but you 
may catch twenty or thirty small mouths and 
perhaps not have over one or two with the 
salmon flesh.” Birch Lake, Cass Co., is where 
they are caught, and grasshoppers the best 
bait, joggled about two feet off the bottom 
in from twelve to twenty feet of water. 

Mr. Bush, unappalled by his inundation of 
mail matter regarding his ability to give good 
tips about Michigan fishing grounds, has news 
about select places for ruffed grouse next No- 
vember. Write him at Kalamazoo, Mich. 





One of our oldest and most valued sub- 
scribers and friends has for disposal one of 
the finest elk heads to be seen anywhere. It 
is very large, symmetrical and superbly mount- 
ed. It came from the Jackson Hole country 
and was the prize trophy of a man who spent 
many years there, and killed several hundred 
elk in his time. It is priced at $350. 





For the Maine woods and indeed for all 
hunting where caution and silence is an es- 
sential feature, try a pair of the “Still Hunt- 
ers” shoes made by E. A. Buck & Co., of 
Bangor, Me 
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Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


The American 
Gentleman’s Whiskey 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
| WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














A 


Hunting 
Trip 


this Fall will lighten 
months to come. 
For luck, try 


Washington County, 
Maine 


where there are plenty of deer; where 
moose and bear are frequently seen, and 
where the duck and partridge shooting is 
as good as anywhere in Maine. 

We will be glad to furnish rates, time- 
tables, maps and other information on 
request. 

Washington County R.R. 
H. F. Burpee, 
General Passenger 
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AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR SPORTSMEN 


QUR FEATHERED GAME 


A Handbook for Sportsmen 
By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


CONTENTS 
Introduction, 
Guns and Dogs 
Game Clubs, Parks, and Preserves 








Gallinaceous Birds 
Pheasants (2 rarieties). 
Grouse (4% rarieties), 
Partridges (4 varieties). 
The Wild Fowl] or Swimmers. 
Swans and Geese (4 rarieties). 
Sea Ducks (84 varieties), 
River Ducks (7 rarieties). 
The Shore Birds or Waders (12 rarieties), 


The purpose of Mr. Huntington’s book js 
to describe all the game birds of the United 
States and to tell where and how they may 
be shot. The author has shot nearly every 
one of the birds about which he writes, and 
is a recognized authority in field sports. 

With & full-page shooting scenes in 
color and 135 bird portraits. 
$2.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 











Captain Wash Costar states that occasion- 
al bevies of quail take refuge in trees when 
flushed and relates the following incident 
in support of his statement. “I was shooting 
over the High Point club grounds one day 
with my late friend, Dr. Rowe, and old Buck- 
ellew. When we came to one of these tree- 
ing bevies, Buckellew pointed and we flushed 
as usual and shot. When we went hunting 
the scattered birds the other dogs could not 
find any to point, but finally old Buck was 
pointing with nose in the air and the Doctor 
said: ‘C—, what is Buck doing?’ I said, 
‘Doctor, pointing a quail.” He laughed. I 
said, ‘Don’t laugh too soon; that old fellow 
has as much and more brains in his think- 
pan than we. Line up on his nose and see 
you cannot find a quail in the tree.’ Just as 
the Doctor was walking around out went one 
right on a line with Buck’s nose. The Doctor 
turned and such a quizzical look as was on 
his face. I saw he had found something fun- 
ny, for he yelled to the others: ‘Say, boys, 
Coster has taught Buck to point birds in the 
trees so he can shoot them sitting.’ ” 


The necessity of forest preservation is at- 
tracting widespread attention and one of the 
latest States to join the movement is Indi- 
ana, which has set apart 2,000 acres in Clark 
County, west of Henryville, for a State for- 
estry preserve. The location of the new pre- 
serve is one of the most picturesque in the 
State, known as the “Knobs,” so named be- 


cause of a range of beautiful hills, densely 
timbered, extending from New Albany to 
Scottsburg. 

The Milliners’ association and the National 
associations for the protection of song birds 
have buried the hatchet and signed an agree- 
ment to work together in the future so the 
birds that have been killed for the purpose 
of decorating the hats of my lady will havea 
rest from now on. The only regret is that 
the wise men who did this thing were not 
born years ago. 

If it is true that there is a movement in 
Canada to change the name of Hudson Bay 
to. Canadian Sea is it also proposed to tum 
back the wheels of time, remove the Hudson 
Bay Fur Company and re-write the history 
of Canada? Some people might be mean 
enough to say that jealousy prompts the 
change, the name Hudson Bay being known 
worldwide and Canada being just a part of 
‘North America. Leave historical names 
alone. an injunction which applies with force 
to all Americans. 





New Hampshire has joined the Forestry 
movement and appointed a commission of 
survey, the field force to be designated by the 
Bureau of Forestry. The results of the sur- 
vey, it is probable, will be made a basis for 
asking from Congress the establishment of a 
White Mountain national forest reserve. 
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Any person contemplating a trip to the 
Adirondacks, Lake Champlain or the Thou- 
sand Islands will find it to his advantage to 
address Eric Ivens, care of this office, before 
making definite arrangements. 


“To Hit is History,” and “To Miss is 
Mystery,” are both hits. Both bull’s eyes in 
the inner of inner circles. We early took 
the opportunity of publishing these pictures 
believing they would make a hit with our 
subscribers, and is this we did not err for 
the demand for them has been phenomenal 
and every recipient is gratified. Any sports- 
man seeing them in a fine art store would 
think he had a find for his den if offered the 
pair for six dollars. We practically give them 
away to any who send two dollars for a year’s 
subscription, the subscription price being a 
dollar and a half. Any present subscribers 
by remitting two dollars will have their sub- 
scriptions renewed from the date of expira- 
tion and receive the pictures now. 


Washington County, Maine, is noted for 
its salmon, trout and lake trout, and for the 
man with the gun there are deer, moose and 
bears in season. The best source of informa- 
tion for this section of Maine is H. F. Bur- 
pee, G. P. A. of the Washington County 
Railroad at Calais, Me. Mention Frietp anp 
StrEAM and ask for guide books and maps 
and you will get them. 





OUR MIXED BAG 420 


\ rehable, unsinkable, nonleakable — life 
saving boat is a great consideration for duck 
hunting, for bays and lakes are not as placid 
in the time of fall and winter gales as the 
summer waters. “The Mullins’ “Get There” 
galvanic steel duck boat is one of the right 
sort. You cannot sink it, for it is built on 
lifeboat principles, with air chamber ends 
When you write for a catalogue be sure and 
use the full address, W. H. Mullins, 222 
Depot St., Salem, O. 


The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
issues several handy booklets of information 
for sportsmen. They are free for the asking 
Mention FIELD AND STREAM. 

When it comes to the question of a cart- 
ridge holder, just consider the claims of “The 
3oss,” made by R. H. Pooler, Serena, I'!. It 
is a belt, also a cartridge holder, and thirdly 
a game carrier, a useful combination. 

Everything for the camp and for Ashing 
can be obtained from Abercrombie & Fitch, 
314 and 316 Broadway, New York. They 
issue a catalogue, illustrated, of 160 pages, 
which you can secure by remitting three cents 
for postage. Specially mention Catalogue S 


and so get the right one. 


If you want to sell or buy real estate write 
W. M. Ostrander, 209 North American Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, for particulars of his plan 











“INFALLIBLE.” 

At Memphis, July 4 and 5. 
HIGH AVERAGES in eighty-six entries : 
First—John Fletcher, Birmingham, Ala. 
Second—John Skannal, Shreveport, La. 
Third—W. D. Mercer, Shreveport, La. 
The Scimitar Cup 

The Peters Cup 
The Fabacher Cup 

Won by John Skannal. 

First—Harry Watson, Sewickley, Pa. 

At Ligonier, Pa., July 7, 8, 9. Seventy Entries: 
The wise amateur always uses 


“INFALLIBLE” 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, 


New York, CHICAGO, DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


| “All in sight.” 
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“I wish I had never said in last Fittp AND 
STREAM that I could give good advice as to 
quiet spots for good bass fishing in Michi- 
gan. The postman now thinks I am running 
an endless chain game. I wouldn’t mind so 
much if the letters contained stamps for reply 
postage, but I have had to carry over the 
cigar surplus to the stamp account and get 
down to plain plug. Ben. O. Bush, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.” 





A lot of good bargains are to be picked up 
at the “fire sale” of Wm. Read & Sons, 107 
Washington St., Boston. The guns and 
stock were but little damaged. Send stamp 
for price list. 





A few years ago some New York sports- 
men a little broken down in health joined is- 
sue and went to Mexico for a winter’s shoot- 
ing trip. They located near Chihumhua and 
liked the place so much that they built a 
hunting lodge and made a permanent estab- 
lishment. They now advertise under the head 
of “Big Game in Mexico,” and at a most eco- 
nomical rate for such opportunities. It is 1 
two days and a half trip from El Paso, and 
is a great country for big game. 

If any of our readers are contemplating a 
trip to Nova Scotia or Newfoundland they 
would do well to communicate with James 
Watson, Hackensack, J., who advertises 
in this issue regarding making up a party. 





If you are after big game and want a rifle 
try a Savage. Catalogue No. 24 contains full 
partie:lars and well be mailed on request by 
the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 





Schoverling, Daly & Gales have issued a 
magnificent 250-page catalogue, fully illus- 
trated, of guns, fishing tackle and sporting 
goods. For the complete catalogue send twen- 
ty cents, or if for guns only send five cents 
for the Specialty Catalogue. Address to 302- 
304 Broadway, ‘New York. 





The Smith & Wesson revolver is a stand- 
ard article and has received additional en- 
dorsement by the success of the American 
team of fifteen which defeated a picked num- 
ber of French experts by the score of 7,889 
to 7,640. Send for catalogue which contains 
particulars regarding the offer of one of Rem- 
ington’s best pictures and others by well- 
known artists. 


For convenience in transportation there is 
no boat now before the public which has so 
many claims, which are undoubtedly justified, 
as the Burton Sectional boat. It is one of the 
stoutest boats built, is in three divisions, with 
a length over all of sixteen feet, and a car- 
rying capacity of eleven hundred pounds. 
White for catalogue and read the introductory 
offer. Address Old Hickory Chair Co., Mar- 
tinsville, Ind. 





FIELD AND STREAM : 


In all lists made up of camp necessaries no 
matter whether the trip is an easy one or 
when the knapsack is cut to the limit, one 
thing included is a bottle of whiskey. The 
essential point is that this whiskey should 
be of the best as it is for emergencies and 
perhaps on it depends a life. Therefore see 
that it is good and you cannot do better than 
get an original package from the Hayner 
Distilling Company, of Troy, Ohio, or one of 
its branch establishments. 





Do you notice how many of the story 
writers mention the Marble axe? We do not 
suggest or ask it, but let them name it be- 
cause it is a good thing deserving of being 
pushed along. The Marble Safety Axe Co., of 
Gladstone, Mich., makes it and other things. 


Write for the latest folder “C.” 





Richard Harding Davis tells of how he 
slept one night in a soldier’s tent and dreamed 
there must be pine knots or branches in the 
bed, but found on awakening that it was his 
“bunkies” sword and belt. We recommend 
that he take to the wilds a pneumatic mattress, 
It contains nothing but dreamless sleep and 
can be had from the Pneumatic Mattress and 
Cushion Co., 3 South St., New York. 





Down New Brunswick way some attention 
should be paid to an oversight on game shoot- 
ing parties. A letter recently received in 
New York City from a New Brunswick resi- 
dent contains the following statement: “I 
spent Saturday and Sunday in the woods. 
Got a shot at some geese, but failed to stop 
any. I am sorry to have to report that 
I found partly decomposed bodies of two 
cow moose near the camp, while half a mile 
up the barren lies the body of a third, all 
killed last fall. On going out I saw two 
moose quietly feeding by the road side. A 
friend saw a fine big bull feeding near the 
lake a couple of weeks ago with a broken leg 
hanging loose, the bone not having mended. 
He had been shot last fall and had yarded 
near the lake.” 





At a meeting of the newly organized Con- 
cord Fish and Gun Club held at Concord, 
Mass., the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: D. L. Ball, President; S. 
Farquor, Vice-president; F. N. Reed, Treas- 
urer; E. J. S. Miller, Secretary; J. R. Brown, 
Range Finder. 


That South Dakota hunters are up-to-date 
is shown by the fact that at least one of 
them, in the person of J. W. Hutchinson, of 
Sioux Falls, who holds the position of game 
warden of Minnehaha county, will hunt 
prairie chickens this year in an automobile. 


He has purchased a machine guaranteed to 
go over the prairies of the State as well af 
through sloughs and up hills without diff 


culty. 
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“ IHAENEL) REPEATING RIFLES 
see 
nan fie not ordinary machine-made “shooting irons.” On the contrary, they are the highest de- 
ner lopment of the modern high power sporting rifle, made for and used by discriminating sports- 
Of fin who wish and can afford the best. 
ory 
not 
be 
ing 
, of 
gs. 

int Blank Range, 300 Yards 
= Muzzle Velocity, 2000 Feet Per Second 
e - 
re Penetration, Fifty inches of Pine 
end (alibers: 8m|m (.315) and om|m (.354). Prices: $25 to $150. The proportion, balance, 
= tigger pull, sights and everything is “just right.” ’7is no wonder they are used by the most 
oa rominent big game hunters of this and foreign countries. Send for particulars to the importer 
- tnd United States agent: 





\. H. Funke, Dept. F. 325 Broadway, New York 
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eas- Can be rolled up into a small space. Made 
own, to stand rough usage. Isa perfect bed. Ab- 
solutely keeps out moisture. Let us send you 
date sample of materials and price and prove to you 
» of how superior A KENWOOD BAG is to 
1, of blankets or any other SLEEPING BAG. 
ame Write for booklet A, giving description and 
a price of storm hoods, hunting capes, etc. 


Mention Field Q Stream 


She KENWOOD MILLS 
Albany, New York 
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A HUNTING “STORY” 

Big game, whether confined to stories re- 
garding them, or the personal pursuit there- 
of, is always an attraction for the vast ma- 
jority of men, women and children. 

In the summer of ’96 I happened to get 
in with a crowd of men who were relating 
some hunting tales, and the stories I heard 
made me then and there resolve to hunt big 
game that fall. Two months later I met a 
party of three who were going to Maine the 
coming fall, and upon asking to be taken in 
with them was granted the pleasure. We left 
at the end of October, and went as far as 
Grand Falls by rail, and thence by way of St. 
Jchn’s River by means of boat and canoe. Our 
trip was marked by the upsetting of a canoe 
whereby I lost my rifle. Our camp lay in 
Aroostook County, just betweer Long Lake 
and what is known as the Five Lakes, and we 
stayed with an old hunter and trapper by the 
nameof Smith, who had an old muzzle-loading 
musket which he kindly loaned me. A few 
days were spent in fixing up our quarters, 
and on the morning of November 5 we were 
ready for our first hunt. About an inch of 
snow had fallen during the night and it was 
still snowing a little. All four kept together 


for three or four miles, when we separated 
into two parties, and my companion and | 


went in the direction of Long Lake. 

Late in the afternoon our course led us 
around the end of a small lake, when we 
came upon the tracks of a bear. We started 
on the trail, my companion perfectly cool, 
but I could hardly refrain from proceeding 
by hops, skips and jumps. He was going 
too slow for m,e but somehow or other I 
never got ahead of him. The tracks led to 
a ravine walled on either side by steep cliffs. 
My friend decided that the best thing to do 
would be for one of us to make a circle over 
one of the cliffs and head the bear off at the 
other end, and this he undertook. 

3efore leaving me he explained that I 
could tell when I was getting close to the 
quarry by the lessening amount of loose 
snow in the bear’s foot prints, and so be on 
my guard. I watched him disappear over 
the cliff and then I let my eye run as far as 
I could at those tracks. 

When a lad in school, I remember having 
had to repeat with chest tones as an exer- 
cise, “Now am I alone.” “Now am I alone.” 
Nothing ever came back to my mind so 
quickly, for I found myself unconsciously 
going over this old school-day exercise, only 
instead of coming from the chest, it was com- 
ing from the bottom of my palpitating heart, 
“Now am I alone.” 

I started, but no more hops and skips and 
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jumps. Somehow or other I had lost interes 
in this hunt. I scanned the loose snow in the 
track. It was diminishing. I was certainly 
gaining on bruin. This would never do: | 
was taking advantage of this bear, for lk 
didn’t know I was following him; and » 
I felt sort of guilty. What monstrous fog 
prints they were too. I grew faint. Pe. 
haps I needed food; I hadn’t eaten my lund 
yet, and maybe the food would stimulate m 
I stopped to eat but had no appetite; how. 
ever the eating was a secondary,the stopping 
the primary matter. How I did wish tha 
somehow my friend would encounter tha 
bear before I did. 

I proceeded once more and every new tre 
trunk or black object which came into viey 
nearly scared me to death. I forgot I had; 
hunting knife or any other weapon. I neve 
realized what an inspiration my companion 
was to me until he left me. I measure 
the loose snow in the foot prints again, for 
I believe the ninety-seventh time,—it wa 
nearly all gone. I had just concluded 
turn around and go back to our quarters, 
and when the rest of the party returned t 
camp to make an open confession, when ott 
from behind a large rock and what the 
seemed to me not ten feet away stepped bruin 

I had often heard that unless you wouné 
or corner a bear or unless extremely savage 
he would not molest you. What had this 
bear ever done to me that I should hurt him; 
and any way I didn’t think this was the bea 
I was looking for. I decided to go my wa 
and let the bear go his, which I hoped woul 
be in the opposite direction; but just as| 
turned to go, I was almost knocked off m 
feet by the crack of a rifle. My friend hal 
been standing on the hill watching the bear 
and when he saw me turn to go, he shot 
but missed the bear. The bear concluded i 
was I who had done the shooting and cam 
after me like an avalanche; while as fast a 
I ran my friend kept emptying his magazine 
at the bear. He wasn’t satisfied with getting 
me into trouble but had to keep it up. Evey 
time he shot my heart came up an extra inch 
If he kept on he would surely hit the bea 
and then I knew I might as well stop ani 
give up. I honestly would rather he woul 
have hit me instead of the bear, and I & 
lieve that if I had had sense enough to shoot 
I would have shot at him. I still had m 
gun, because I didn’t have sense enough 1 
throw it away, and in jumping over a logt 
was accidently discharged. I didn’t stop 
investigate but only ran the harder. 

In my desperation I climbed a tree; 0 
course selecting one which any bear couli 
have climbed with two legs. Night was upo# 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 
| QUART $1.00 
4 QUARTS $3.20 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES IN EITHER CASE. 


We have one of the largest distilleries in the world. We are the largest bottlers 
of whiskey in the world. We have more whiskey in our eight Bonded Warehouses 
than any other distiller in the world. There is more HAYNER WHISKEY sold than any 
other brand in the world. We have been in business for over 37 years, serve regu- 

panion larly half-a-million satisfied customers and have a capital of $500,000.00 paid in full, 
so you run no risk when you deal with us. Don’t forget that HAYNER WHISKEY goes 





as 

a direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
a thus assuring you of absolute purity and saving you the enormous profits of the deal- 
t= ers. Don't Roas that a HAYNER quart is an honest quart of 32 ounces, 4 to the gallon. 
ded 1 It takes 5 of the ordinary “quarts” to make a gallon. We give one-fourth more in 
larters, every bottle, reducing our price just that much. You get both quality and quantity 
ned to 
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+ WHISKEY 


Send us $1.00 for ONE QUART or $3.20 for FOUR QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE, and we wili pay the express charges. We shipina plain, sealed package; 
no marks toeven suggest contents. When the whiskey reaches your home, try 
it, sample it thoroughly. Then, if you don’t find it all right, perfectly satisfactory 
in every way and betterthan you ever had before or can buy from anybody else 
at any price, ship it back to us at our expense and your money will be promptly 
refunded. We stand all the expense if you don’t wish to keep the whiskey. YOU 
risk nothing. We ship one quart on your first or trial order ome. All subse- 
quent orders must be for at least 4 quarts at 80 cents a quart. The packing 
and express charges are almost as much on one quart as on four and even at 
$1.00 for one quart we lose money, but we want you to try it. WE PREFER TO 
HAVE YOU ORDER FOUR QUARTS FOR $3.20 RIGHT NOW FOR THEN WE WILL MAKE A LITTLE 
PROFIT AND YOU WILL ALSO SAVE MONEY. But take your choice. $1.00 for 1 quart 
or $3.20 for 4 quarts, express prepaid. Your money back if you're not satisfied, 


Trial orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ure., Utah., Wash., or Wyo! 
must be 1 Quart for $1.25 by EXPRESS REPAID. Subsequent orders on the basis of 4 QUARTS for 
$4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


Remit by Check, Bank Draft, Express or Money Order. It is unsafe to send currency 
unless you register your letter. Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


ESTABLISHED DISTILLERY 
ABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DISTILLERY 
DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN., ATLANTA, GA., 
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me and I was afraid to move, expecting to 
see the bear poke his head through the 
branches any time. Every time the wind 
rustled the branches I nearly fell off the tree. 
Such a long cold night as it was too. 

At the coming of day I ventured down, 
and was surprised to find no bear and not 
even any bear tracks. I thought I would 
load my gun, but I had lost the ramrod. I 
followed my own trail back for two miles, 
and there where my gun was discharged the 
night before, I saw the bear leaning against 
a tree. 1 prepared for another record, but 
after watching I could detect no movement. 
I ventured closer—no move, the bear was 
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prise the steel ramrod which I had lost. He 
was a mystery, but the mystery was solyg 
by my companions. Not being used to 
muzzle loading gun I had left the ramp 
in the barrel, and when the gun was dj 
charged it became a long steel spike. Thi 
projectile caught the bear as he was passin 
the tree and stuck him there. 

When I got back to Smith’s cabin I stay 
there and did the cooking. I had the beag 
skin dressed and the ramrod gold-plated a 
engraved, and now when I sit in my den aq 
gaze on these,—the skin on the floor and th 
rod on the wall, I think of my first experieng 
with bears, close my eyes and smile. 





dead. 

I went up and tried to drag him away from 
the tree but failed to move him. Upon in- 
vestigation I found that the bear was nailed 
to the side of the tree. Some trick on which 
to hang sarcastic remarks about running 
from bears nailed to trees. 

Something black was moving on the side 
of the hill. Yes, there were three objects. 
What a relief it was when I found that they 
were not bears, but men. Yes, they were the 
rest of the party in search of me. I called to 
them, and when they came down and talked 
it over, we all four caught hold of the bear 
and pulled him from the tree. 





The spike which held him was to my sur- 


WHISKE 


2 full quarts Corn Whjghey 10 yrs. old, § 
7 sa = eg me 2 Stock, 2 
old for invalids and other he pet 4 


Plain packages. Express Paid. Purest 
Best Whiskey and Oldest House in America, 
tablished 1768—135 years ago. Just as corn-bre 
is more wholesome and palatable than rye-b 
SO WITH THE WHISKEY, SO SAY ALL D0 
TORS. Try it and be convinced. Nothing 
earth as beneficial to weak lungs as this ab 
lutely pure mountain beverage. 


The — Nick Williams Co. 
Lock Box No. Williams, &, 
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With each year's subscription ($1.50) we send postage paid a free choice of the fine, laf 
These pictures are worthy of a good frame. They are De®? Chamber: 
ter subjects than can be purchased in art stores. With a five years’ subscription ($7.50), 
will send the entire set of six pictures and in addition the colored pictures shown elsewhet 


pictures here shown (size 19 x 25). 
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Gavena Galloway, White Water, Wis., writes: 
““We use Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit for break- 
fast, as dessert for dinner, 
toast for tea, and for chaf- 
ing dish luncheons in the 


To and with The Only saenne ang would ust be 
witho . 

Natural Porous Food = 

Made From Wheat 








Split, toast and try it as bread. A deliciouscom- 
bination with preserves and fruits. Makes ideal 
fruit short-cake and tempting dishes when combined 
with mushrooms, sweetbreads or vegetables. 


SHREDDED 
WetAT BISCUIT 


Can Be Prepared In Over 250 Different Ways 


It is a remarkable fact that no other food 
takes the place of Shredded Wheat. This is 
true because in it the complete requirements 
of the body are found—the sdentical food coun- 
terparts of the human organism—it’s fer/fect 
food affinity. 


Cook Book artistically illustrated in colors, ‘“The Vital Ques- 
tion,”’ sent FREE upon request. Address 


Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


y = 
MENNEN’S. 


BORATED TALCUM 


- Toilet Powder 


ELICHTFUL AFTER GATHING, . 
A LUXURY AFTER SHAVING. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion 





The Phonograph is the most delightful of 
all home entertainments. 

Don’t buy any talking machine until you have 
heard the Phonograph at the nearest dealer’s. 


5000 StorES SELL PHONOGRAPHS WITH MR. EDISON'S 
RECENT WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENTS. 


National Phonograph Co., Orange, N. J. 
gfEW York CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Chambers St. 804 Wabash Ave. 933 Market St. 

EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 32 Rempart Saint Georges 
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AUSTIN CARTRIDGES 








An entirely new and improved line of shot gun 
ammunition 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST 


We believe all Independent American Sportsmen will hail 


this announcement with delight 


Our Success Means Your Future Gain 


Send for particulars. 


These Cartridges are loaded with our well known Brands of 


Black and Smokeless powder 


Austin Cartridge Co., 


BRANCH 
Louis, Mo. 
Mich. 
Fifth 


Building, St. 
Congress St., 


Security 
72 W. Detroit, 


321 South 


35 W. Second St., Cincinnati, O. 
130 Hanover St., 


St., Springfield, Ill. 


saltimore, Md. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


OFFICES: 





Some specimens of a strange fish—Anabas 
scandens, have recently been received from 
the interior of India by Otto Eggeling, of 
New York. The anabas has the same pecu- 
liar property as the eel in being able to travel 
on land. Many unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to secure specimens of this fish 
but without success, as they always died 
in transit, especially when in the vicinity of 
the Suez Canal, owing to the intense heat. 
Mr. Eggeling conceived the idea of placing 
the fishes in earthenware vessels, containing 
a sufficient quantity of water-soaked earth, 
and two months ago he corresponded with 
friends in India, who secured several fine 
specimens and shipped them. When the 
earthenware pots were opened, the earth was 
found perfectly dry and fishes were in a life- 
less state. Several hours after being placed 
in water, however, they came to life, and are 
now as well as ever. These fishes are beau- 
tifully marked, and when the light strikes 
them at certain angles their bodies assume all 
the colors of the rainbow. They average 
about two and a half inches in length and, 
unlike most other fishes, breathe through the 
lungs instead of the gills, thus enabling them 
to live on land. It is said that the anabas 
can be tamed as any domestic animal 

At the recent New Brunswick government 
auction of salmon fishing waters, four only 





were sold out of ten offered. Two were the 
four-year leases of the rafting ground reserve 


on the Restigouche and Metapedia River on 
the western bank from the mouth to the 
Quebec line. The former was bid in by 


J. W. Ayer, of Bangor, at the upset price of 
$50 per annum, and the latter by Frank 
Whitehead for the Restigouche Salmon Club 
at the upset price of $100 per annum. The 
nine-year leases sold were the Upsalquitch 
River and branches and the Northwest Mira- 
michi trom the mouth of Big Sevagle to and 
including Little Falls. Thomas Malcolm got 
the Upsalquitch for the Restigouche and 
Western Railway at $1,600 per annum, $600 
in excess of the upset price. The Northwest 
Miramichi was knocked down to R. W. 
Armstrong, of Newcastle, at $70 per annum, 
$20 more than the upset price. The six other 
advertised leases were: Four-year leases, to 
expire March 1, 1907, Restigouche River: 
from head of tide up to I. C. R. bridge, upset 
price $100; from Quatawamkebgwick River 
to Victoria County line, upset price $50; 
Quatawamkebgwick River from mouth to 15 
mile tree, upset price $250; Quatawamkebg- 
wick River from 15 mile tree up to head (in 
New Brunswick), upset price $250. Nine- 
year leases, to expire March I, 1912: Pock- 
mouche River and branches, upset price $25; 
Green River and branches, upset price $50. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE LINERS 


Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. 


DOGS FOR SALE 

Joke Cyrano F. D.S. B. 3849 by King Cyrano 1991, he by 
Jingo ex Kate Kent: Dam Nellie Brady 2163 by Duke W. 
ex Courtesan: Duke W. by Beauvoir ex Nellie Elzada: 
Courtesan by Ossianex Hops II. Joe Cyrano was whelped 
May 26, 1902. Medium sized white liver and ticked Dog. 
Yard broke, fast and game. He has never been hunted 
over, but is a great bird finder, not gun shy and has great 
endurance. Price $50.00. 

Jess Rip Rap F. D.S. B. 3850—white liver and ticked 
bitch. Medium size, whelped April 24, 1901. Hunted 
over one Season. Sire Brownie Rip Rap by Young Rip Rap 
ex Croxteth Lilly. Dam Daisy Brighton H-2356-ex Brigh- 
ton Joe-2840-ex Jingo’s Flora. Price $35.00. 

3PupPiES by Joe Cyrano ex Jess Rip Rap—both de- 
scribed above. Whelped June 14, 1903. Two dogs, one 
bitch. The dogs are very large, beautifully marked, per- 
fect health ond’ very bright. The bitch is somewhat 
smaller but in every other way as good as the dogs. Price 
Dogs, $25.00 each. Bitch, $20.00. Address H. P. D., care 
FIELD AND STREAM Office. 


FOUR FOXHOUND PUPS—Females, 4 months old, eli- 
gibleto register. Price right. D.W. Dwyer, Dalton, Mass. 

















SALE—Chesapeake Bay dog 2 years old $50.00. 
fer, SA Spaniel dog 2 years old $35.00. Both good 
Duck retrievers. Irish Water Spaniel dog 11 months 
$25.00, English Setter dogs trom 10 months to 2 years old 
$25.00. Four Month old dog pup cross with Irish Water 
Spaniel and Irish Setter; he is a splended retriever, $25.00. 
if taken at once, Edward Edmunds, 1143 Randolph St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


GREAT BARGAIN in fine up-to-date ejector gun, best 
American make. Address opportunity, care FIELD AND 
STREAM. 








FOR SALE—Prize litter. Seven Boston terrier puppies, 
whelped July roth. Sired by Champion Patson 50473, 
dam by Popular Clover. All perfectly marked brindle 
with white collar and a stripe between the eyes; they are 
very intelligent and beauties. Price, Males $50. Females 
$35. First checks take them. Address, Sam Ross, Rum- 
ford Falls, Maine. 





A DOG GONE good idea is to buy a high class puppy 
now for Fall training. Send quick for unparalleled offer 
on the highest class litterthat we ever bred. Will also 
sell you a broken shooting companion for $25. and ship it on 
approval, P. & S. Kennels, Shoals, Ind, 


ENGLISH SETTERS—Litter black and white pups 
whelped June 20, 1903. Royally bred. Send for price, 
picture and pedigree. State what sex you want. Every 
entecs satisfactory. Fred J, Thompson, Prophets- 
town, Ill. 








FOR SALE—Stool twelve Canada Geese, raised from flock 
that have been shot over for years. They make finest 
decoys. A. J. Anderson, Ulikana, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Coon and rabbit hounds. Comrade Kennels 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 


DECOY DUCKS—Send stamp for price list of the stand- 
ard decoys, the finest in the world. G. W. Stevens, Weeds- 
port, N. Y. P. O. Box 114. 


WANTED—To exchange Barrett’s Porter No, 63430, for 
perfectly broken English Setter; also to purchase bro- 
ken dog. Ira. D. Oglesby, Fort Smith, Ark. 


TRAINED FERRETS $3. pairs $5. Nelson Bros, Lon- 
don, Penna. 

















Exquisite silver Persian kittens, great pets, bred from 
Argent Moonbeam II, winner for best cat in New York 
Show. ‘“‘Manor Hurst’’, Manor Road, Staten Island. 


FOR SALE—Fox Squirrels, selected specimens, $4. 
per. Flying squirrels, cute and odd, $2. pair. Safe 
elivery guaranteed. BE. F. Pope, Colmesneil, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Cocker spaniel puppies, entitled to 
registration; also bitch three years old. Ad- 
dress J. M. Wilson, Montpelier, Ind. 








SPLENDID POINTER FOR SALE 


Old age compels me to stop hunting after 47 
Fears afield. I offer a Cyro,’’ 1492, by 
Champion King Cyrano, ex Marshall’s Lill. A 
‘picture’ dog. Thoroughly broken by self and 
afterwards one whole year in trainer’s hands. 
Whelped April 10, 1901. Kind, obedient, a whirl- 
wind to go, steady to shot and wing, comes in 
at accidental flush. The best and handsomest 
dog I even owned. ‘Black and white; coat like 
satin, equally good for bench or field trial. Cost 





me First check for $200 takes him. Refer 
to any sportsman’s journal or any bank in this 
city. FRANK M. GILBERT 
Dep. State Warden, Ind., Rear Warden, L. A. 8. 
Evansville, Ind. 
FOR SALE — The prize litter of 1903. Ten 


puppies by Champion Sport’s Boy, ex Lolla 
Gladstone, she Count Danstone, ex Lucy Noble. 
Color, orange and white. If you wish to secure 
a future champion write to James A. Long, 
Maple City Kennels, 198 West Maumee S8t., 
Adrian, Mich. 


WANTED—Bouyers for anaes pointer pups. 
One English setter. ne pointer, extra good. 
Fairmont Kennels, Box 50, Fairmont, Minn. 


Any person desirous of visiting the Thousand 
Islands, Lake Champlain or the Adirondacks will 
and it to his advantage to communicate with Eric 
Ivens, care of FIELD AND STREAM. 











Oue or two companions wanted for a trip to 
Newf.undiand, with extension to Nova Scotia if 
agreeable. Special facilities guaranteed regarsing 
aaryaes. Address James Watson, Hacken- 
sack, N.. 





Gentleman’s and lady’s very latest and finest 
chainless bicycles with cushion frame, new; alsoa 
tandem for lady and gentleman (lady in front) of 
same make but used some. Address Cycler, FIELD 
AND STREAM. 


FOR SALE—Chesapeake puppies entitled to reg- 
istry. J. G. Morris, Easton, Md. 


TO EXCHANGE—Fine side saddle and bridle 

for a 12-gauge take-down Winchester shotgun 
or a red marked English setter dog pup, stand- 
ard bred. R. M. Wilson, Akron, O 


CUBAN LAND FOR SALE—Over one million 

acres, in large and small tracts, in all the 
provinces of Cuba. Also a magnificent Al hunt- 
ing preserve; an island of 40, acres, fine soil, 
good water and timber, wild guineas and hogs, 
quail, ete.; green turtle, splendid fishing, fine 
harbor, wharf, house, etc.; 40, mats of cocoa- 
nuts bearing, and 100,000 —— cocoanut trees. 
Address The North American Real Estate Co., 
89 Prado, Havana, Cuba. 














WANTED—To mount your hunting trophies. 
Our art in taxidermy has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Game heads, fur rugs, ete., for sale. 
Prof. Gus Stainsky, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Whelped Oct. 
20, 1903; blood of Roderigo, Gladstone Boy, 
Gath, Jean Valjean, Chance; almost full grown 
now; beauties; buy west, save express. Apply 
G. M. Sheppard, Clear Lake, South Dakota. 


FOR SALE—Fine pointer bitch, full igree; 

has had two years’ handling. Write for infor- 
mation. No triflers need apply. W. Knoph, 
Allendale, N. J. 


DOG REMEDIES—For $1 I will send prescrip- 
tions which will cure any case of distemper or 











mange, or kill fleas. Also a good remedy for 
arsenical ge Twenty years handling 
dogs. C. P. Miller, South Haven, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Canvas Folding Boat, also steamer 

ticket to Cuba and other Southern points and 
return. Address J. C. H., care IELD AND 
Stream Office. 


BARGAINS in fine modern and old rifies, guns 
and pistols from my collection. Send stamp for 
rice list. Charles Winthrop Sawyer, - 41 
umphreys street, Boston, Mass. 
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CAMERAS—AIll woke, newest models, factory H-T-T Published monthly, s2 page H 
I 
T 


price. Write . E. Grahn, Manufacturer’s 
Agent, 1247 Cornell Ave., Indianapolis. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black pups and 
prize winning bitches in whelp to Champion 


Tells all about Hunting Trapping ang 
Raw Furs. Sample copy toc. Hunter-Trady. 
Trapper, BOX J, GALLIPOLIS, OH!0 





























Perfection, the best red dog in America. er- — Point 
fection at stud, $15.00. Picture and stud card " 
on application. Eclipse Kennels, Franklin, Pa. F R EE re healt! 
(ke QOMPLETE ea 
LIVE MOOSE WANTED—for propagating pur- ToSPORTSMENS [Geren F 
poses; male or female. State your lowest price ongy yo Caeser eure 
J. T. Benson, Auburndale, Mass. CAMPERS ouT “1 
A splendid 120-page book, 200 4 _ 
FOR SALE-—Several fine tapestries at half price. | illustrations, entirely devoted 
Something nice for home decoration. Address | to every subject of “Camping 
W. C. H., care FIELD AND STREAM. Out,”” A book full of inter- 
esting facts from cover to 
FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- | Covet. This book will be sent 
en, young Silver, young Lady-Amherst, and FREE to readergof this mag- 
English pheasants. Apply Dr. Niven, London, azine on receipt of 10c., coin 
Ontario. or stamps. to cover cost of 
mailing, etc. Write at once for 1 
MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My Illustrat- | SPR} and‘ecid ae $00 
ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. ‘ Sis cxf Coun 


Collections of choice shells from 25c to $1. Send 


for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fla. “*Buzzacott”’ Complete Camp Outfitter Cable 


COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black puppies, Dept. B. Racine, Jct.. Wis. or Chicago, Ill, | ——— 
at reasonable prices; imported cockers at stud. 
Oil City Kennels, Oil City, Penn. ° F 











F. VON HOFFMAKN 


LEARN ELECTRO-PLATING Practical & Scientific Forester ST 


“Plating for Profit” is the title of a practical little Specialist in the proper develop- BU 


illustrated booklet, which we are sending out to 
anyone who is interested in plating as a business, ment of forest and game preserves. 
or plating for home uses. This booklet describes . CC 
fully the well-known Paragon Plating Outfit for home St. James Bldg., B way & 26th Stee New York 

ase, and the Peerless Plating Plant, which is a prac- 
tical, complete plating plant for successfully start- 














ing young men in a profitable business, Write 
to-day for bovklet, 
OUTFITS FROM $2 UP 


Mogae ie rs’ Plating Outfits for factory, work- 


: hop and custom-work Agents wanted, by using a cushioa 
ELECTROTECHNIC & cpenicar COMPANY of air. 
De 
72 Washington Square South, New York City The 1902 Model 1902 Model 














” saeeaianael Te yet in 
coil = s 
BUFFALO HORNS zi: ROUGH C Le No Valve. §o| J — 


ed 
Rec oil. No 
mM M. as = SP on the North- Flinch. No Headache. No Bruised shoulders. No 
naie beens ¢ . atone gy a money if not satisfactory and returned at once, It 
& S (not mated), 50c. to $1.00 each. will improve your score at the traps. 
Pairs, mated, $1.50 to $2.50 per pair. The selec- 


tion will be governed by the price. If sent by PRICE $2.00 
mail add 30 per cent. to the price. Except for ‘ K] 


long distances express charges will be less than B. Bee WINTERS 


-“ Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD CO., *t. Paul, Minn, 
Oldest Gun and Sporting Goods House in the ee Box A. CLINTON, ne. 




















: elephone 319 Cortlandt For 
Henry Schultheis Art Gallery ss vesey Street, New York. 2 
The Down-town Picture Store and Frame Factory || i 
Pictures and Framey of all ws Old English and inee 

kindy and for all Purposes. Modern Sporting Prints. 














every owner of a shot gun to wette for I 
our free booklet - . - ou 
THE MITCHELL MFG, CO., - LONDON, OHI0 
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s| HIGH BRED BROKEN POINTERS 


I have six high-bred, thoroughly well broken, black and white pointers for sale. 

They are two years old and eligible to registration—King of Kent strain, sired by Hal 
Pointer. 

They are staunch on point, tender retrievers, wide rangérs, good bird finders, strong and 
healthy, of good disposition, and steady under the gun. Every dog guaranteed. 

Photograph and copy of pedigree furnished on receipt of 10c. to cover postage. Address 


FAR KTANT sa BSR eae a 


SALESROOM: 
113 WEST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Country Kennels: Maspeth, Cong Tsland 
tter Cable Address: “‘Peceder,’’ New York. 
Telephone 6755-38th St. 








Largest importers and breeders of 
thoroughbred dogs, from massive 
great Danes to tiniest Toy Spaniels. 

Breeding and Boarding Estab- 
lishment, Maspeth, Long Island. 

Out-of-town orders faithfully 
attended to. 











go, lil, 
a F oO R. ey A i ' kK ’ Our entire stock of Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches, and 
Puppies at very reasonable prices. 


This offers a rare opportunity to any one wishing 


or ST. BERNARDS to secure highly bred stock. Dogs from these 


a i age honors at leading 
merican and Canadian Shows. 

» || |BULL TERRIERS BAY VIEW KENNELS 

‘t COCKER SPANIELS TRENTON, ONT., CANAD . 








i 


BEN F. LEWIS Swiss Mountain Kennels 


‘ FIELD SPANIELS, COCKER SPANIELS, TOY 
wu|| Boarding Kennels SPANIELS, POMERANIANS 




















Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boardec., Our catalogue, illustrated with half-tone pictures of indi- 
at in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address ai vidual dogs, views of the kennels, etc. 20 cents 
GERMANTOWN. PHILANFLPH - . PENN. 
Pump LANSDOWNE. PA. ADELPHIA PEN 
». No 
= Dealers and Importers of 


“) LEEDS Devon, Pa |! HIGH CLASS DOGS 
KENNELS a osmort.r. || sewn square rranip, omitn 





























MO. Dogs boarded*and conditioned for_shows. KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 
al 
—an § ' Fifty Bull Terriers B U LL qT ER R le RS 
Or aie: WENTWORTH BRANT. Fee $15. 
ork. and Boston Terriers Sire of the winners Wentworth Vixen and 
All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make| Lady Loo, Jr. _ 
apes oe ee Se ee SS ae k... Brood bitches include Millstone Venus and 
oer 3.50 orioss in thelast Sow yunes. Commissions | Wentworth Hugnette. Young and matured 
‘or all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- | stock for sale. For half-tone, kennel address, 
\nteed. Rest of references. Look me up. Address etc., apply 
FRA\K ©. DOLE. ¥ H -¢ 
ee JNO. W. BRITTON Il, 48 W. 59th St., NEW YORK 
————- 


Dogs” is now out. No dog 

owner can afford to be with- 

, out it. It tells you how to properly care for a dog—from its birth—threugh life—till it dies from 
old age—and you bury it in your yard. 

HIO 150 diseases treated, many valuable prescriptions, and advice given pertaining to the dog’s 

Welfare, not contained in any dog book yet published. Nearly 300 pages. Paper, 60c. Cloth, $1.00, 

Postpaid. Send orders to FIELD AND STREAM OFFICE, 35 West 2lst St., New York. 


co] Everything About Dogs 331): mersinevent 
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MELLIN STEVENS 


AIREDALE TERRIERS eM 





(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel) 


AT STUD—Spingfield Monarch, winner in England, six firsts and four seconds. 


By Rock Salt. ex Nell 


Also Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Pups For Sale 


Fee $20.0 
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Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and H+ndled at all Shows. OWN, PA, 
BALMORAL COLLIE KENNELS SAVINH R , 
BALMORAL PICCOLO ST 
K. C. 8S. B., 66983. Born July 28, 1900, MILTON, At 50 
“ire. Ch. Parbold Piccolo ex Parbold Prim. MASS Ke 

This dog, only just_imported, is without doubt the 4 Pupp 
aighest bred dog in Canada to-day, and is an_ ideal For 
specimen of what a -tud Collie s hould be. He is a bright 
golden sable, with white collar, bla e and front, large P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. CHA} 
size, with grand body and shape. Hi: pedigree contains Thomas 
the combined blood of theme poop past champions. AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK THE 
He is a winner of over 40 pr.zes and specials, 

At Stud. CHAMPION THE NEW KING 
BALMORAL HOPE 65826] Winner of many firsts and specials in Ene 
A. K. C. S. B., 66982. Born April 7, 1901. and America, and has produced some grand puppies tak a 
Sire: Ormskirk Gaylord ex Ormsk.rk Wellingtina. ing prizes for best American bred, 

This handsome young dog is a show ly marked, rich i é 
golden sable, with broad wh te collar and blaze, large Punpies from Crown Duchess, Clonmd — 
size, with beautifully chiselled head and heavy coat. He Maiestv and other choice bitches 
is one of the most ari tocra‘ ic dogs living*possessing, as , aati R Norfe 
he does, all the Sue t of the Shue Sloat. v0 

erms on pplication ’ 

Address BALMORAL KENNELS, 348 Waverly St., HAR-LEIGH KENNELS ~ 
Ottawa, Canada. . Norfo 

THE GREAT CHAMPION COLLIE, 

Norfc 
Wellesbourne Con ueror Imported French Bull at Stud eS 

q Fee, $20 ‘ 
one of England’s most successful show dogs and <* 
sires, will be at the service of approved bitches Di k d | M l| fact | 
only. Ic © a are ’ deduc 
Also forwa 
First Novice, First Limit, First Open, Firs} } price 
Winner’s at Boston, 1902. ! 
Ch. Wellesbourne Hope 60 
winner of 20 firsts, and nine special prizes. A WIR 
son of Balgreggie Hope and the great bitch, WALTER H. HANLEY The Proy 

Ch. Ormskirk Ideal. Particulars on application 35 Jackson St. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 

to | 

. 1. BEHLING, N ® ’ HICH CLASS BOSTON TERRIERS pesins ; 
J G, New Ins. Bidg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. | ‘yp stoye's Bobs, Swell and Rip Van Winkle at Stad fhe St 

The King of all Stud Collies is These are all tried sires, reliable and get gw 
stock 
CHAMPION RIGHTAWAY For engagements apply to J. M. Herrick, 63 Bisg Ontario . 
a P 2 St., Somerville, Mass. a 
baa ‘ecuut af Gain FEE $25. These degs and prize winning, registered, lie Best 
e ng of uality is class Boston Terrier bitches and brood bitches ft ’ 
s Q y sale. Those starting a kennel or wanting a singt VEXA 

CH. BRANDANE ALTON MONTY FEE $20. irst class dog should note this advertisement. Winne 

Brood bitches in whelp and pupples. Twice ft 
M, D. MeNAB, 6337 Normal Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 

ae 1 (BOSTON TERRIERS scx 
AT Stud— The Sensational COLLIE Our famous sires at stud: Ch. SURPRISE 
HEACHAM GALOPIN |DICK TURPIN, BILLY PENN and Kills poyar 

A winner of over one hundred firsts, two Send stamp for descriptive booklet. We hare = 
championships, and the sire of the reigning Col- | high class pups for sale, $50.00 and up. sed Dev 
lie of | a ee pene ne | ae a want that kind write us. 
host of others. For further particulars,address 

STRAFFORD KENNELS Nort 
RAVENSWOOD COLLIE KENNEL STRAFFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. ~ 
5 . E. Gardner, Prep. - —Timp. } 
530 Grace St., Shicago, 8. Dd. 
Collie at Stud and Puppies for Sale ST. BERNARDS “a 
HELLGATE KEN NELIi sez 
in FRED. SCHMITT, Prop. at 
At Stud Oo Fee, $10 Jackson Ave. and Trains Meadow Road. 
hio Hope »$ Lock Box 15, Woodside, L. I., New York 
by ch. Balgreggie Hope, ex-ch. Parkhill Pinnacle, sire AT STUD wolpet Balder 54321; Lord Roberts 5 
Salvation Lass, biggest winner of the year in America Dick 46785 ; socnsee Chief, Jr. 578 Sire. j 
Puppies from grand itches for sale. Stud fee on “application. Puppies, grown ¢ 
and bitches for sale at reasonable prices. ook 
kt. B. AOMANNAN, Colambas, @ | acres of ground for boarding dogs. set 
15.0 
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if YOU WANT A 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER 


For THE Bencn, For tHE KENNEL 


— For tHe Home 

$20.00 We are prepared to quote you 
2 SHOW DOGS 
—~j BROOD BITCHES 


KING 
England 
ppies tak- 


Slonme! 


1, First 


TERS 
| fee Sit 
et goo! 


63 Ein 


dd, high 
ches for 
a sing 


ent. 


——— 


COMPANIONS 


At 50% less than their equal from larger 
Kennels in England and America. 
Puppies and Young Stock For Sale. 
For stud cards and narticulars address 
CaamPton SAprve Reevrt jis at Geo. 
Thomas’ Kennels, Magnolia, Mass. | 
THE SABINE KENNELS! 

ORANGE TEXAS 
ee 
FOX TERRIERS AT STUD 








Champion Norfolk Veracity, Fee $30 
K. C, 8S. B. 45942.) 

Norfolk Mainstay, Fee $25 
(A. K. C. 8. B. 60027). 

Champion eae a aeons, Fee $20 
K. S. B. 57889). 

Norfolk Blue, Fee $20 

(A. K. C. S. B. 57888.) s 

Norfolk Truesome, Fee $15 

K. C. 8S. B. 62367.) a 

Norfolk Velocity, Fee $15 
(A. K. C. 8. B. 55389.) 

Norfolk Rougheast (wire-haired) Fee $20 


The attention of breeders is called to the 
fact that express charges up to $% may be 
deducted from stud fee, the voucher being 
forwarded to us. W ng for stud book and 
prices on One stock 


FOLK KENNELS 
504 ye $St., Toronto, Can. 














WIRE- HAIRED FOX TERRIER. 
The Property of Messrs. FRASER and LINDSAY. 
The English Champion 


MATCHMAKER. 


Retains all his fire and remarkable terrier character, 
FEE, $25.00, 
W. P. FRASER, 
Ontario Jockey Club, - = - Toronto, Ont. 





Best Terrier at Stud in the Southern States. 
VEXATION KNIGHT MARSHALL 


Winner of nine Firsts, four Seconds, five Thirds ; 





Twice first and twice reserve in winners, all in 1902, 
and at the leading shows. 


al 
. R Sire of first and second, puppies, New Orleans, 1903. 


IRISH TERRIERS 


We have four imported bitches in whelp and 
due this month, the first on June 2, second to 
Bob Thorburn, and other two later. All except 
the second were bred before exportation and all 
bred particularly for the correct coat. 


COLLIES 


Five good ones taken in exchange and to be 
sold much below value to clear. See Denver 
and L. K. A. prize lists for records of Colorado 
General, C. Colonel, C. Star, C. Beauty. Prices 
from $30 to $60. Worth from $50 to $100. Red 
Hills Kennels, Hackensack, N. J. 





A GREAT 
want to buy 
his:— 


CHANCE 
If you high-class fox terriers 
cheap, read s 

No. Warren Voucher, by Ch. Veracious— 
Warren Claim, born May 21, 1902; marked very 
much like his sire and resembles him very 
much. Won 2nd puppy Ist novice, 2nd limit 
and 2nd open at Atlantic City. A strong, vigor- 
ous dog and from his breeding can’t fail to 
— a great stud dog. But we can’t keep them 
all and will sell him at the very low price of $40. 

No. 2. Warren Choice, by Dusky Don II.— 
Warren Claim, born Aug., 1901, just bred to 
Warren Victor; nicely marked ‘black and tan 
head, black patch on loin. Won 3rd novice at 
Atlantic City in April. A lovely bitch and in 
whelp to Victor. Is dirt cheap at . 

We have lots of others for companions and 
house pets from $15 to $25. First come, first 
served. NALD MUNRO, 
Allamuchy, N. J. 


FRENCH POODLES 
RED BROOK KENNELS 

During the show season of 1901-1902, Red 

Brook kennels won over 100 prizes, of which 

63 have been championships, firsts, and specials. 
Prize winning dogs and registered puppies al- 

ways on hand. 
Address, 

Red Brook Kennels, 





Creat Neck, Lt. I. 





RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The premier kennels of this fashionable breed 
is the Slatington Kennels. I have won more 
prizes at leading shows than exhibitor in 
the country. At Philadelphia November my 
six dogs took first in all three classes as well as 





any 
in 








PRIS Cus. GRETZNER, first and reserve in winners. 

| MDs Povaras Street, New Orleans. | |EDWARD L. KRAUS, ‘< Slatiogton, Pa, 
“ifye “Devon-Hi)}”’ Kennels Offer at Stud The Fioneer American Dog Remedies 

J Speoatater = = 25.00 | GIOVE! S Imper ial Dos Remedies 


—— 


ELI 


toad, 


Norfolk Speculator . . “ 15.00 
~ WIRED-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS y, 
Imp. , Registrar ° « «© « Fee, $15.00 
Show Specimens, Brood Bitches and Young Stock 
Generally for Sale 


Seth Bunker Capp, Devon, Chester Co., Penn. 
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CHESHIRE CHEESE 


. K. C., 51221. } 


Sire. Jummy, wane of 50 first poians in England. ' 
Dam, Massington Dora, This dog has four champions 
close’ u in his igree; weight, 40 lbs., dark brindle, 


nd. ead, with good layback and correct rose ears. 
€e $15.00. Two served for $25.00. 


MR. C. S, LITTLE 
Highland Kennels, ° Lowell, Mass. 











The result of 20 years’ experience inthe Treatment of Sick 


Dogs. Complete list. 

Distemper Cure , $1.00 | ¢ “ondition Pills $ .so 
Mange Cure .50 Digestive Pills. .50 
Vermifuge .. 50 Liver Pills .50 
Blood Purifier Te 50 | Comp. Sulphur Tab le ts .50 
Canker Wash. . . .50 Worm Capsules 50 
Tonic , -_ .50 | Tape Worm Capsules — .50 
( ‘ough Mixtures . .50 Diarrhoea Cure 50 
Fit Cure ; .50 Liniment .50 
Eye Lotion . .50 Kennel and Stable Soap 25 


For sale by Druggists and dealers in sporting goods. 
Refus: worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog Diseases 
and how to feed, on applica*ion to 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., !278 Broadway, N.Y. 


Ve'erinuarian to the Westminster Kennel Club 
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ENGLISH SETTERS 


For field and show purposes. At stud, the well- 
known imported winner ALBERTS DUKE (59,- 
182) by Sir Terris, litter brother to the famous 
Champion Barton Tory, dam Lady Vere by Duke 
from Lady Howard, sire of Albert’s Miss, first 
and special L. K. A. of A. New York, Myrtle 
Barbie, first puppy, first novice, second limit, sec- 
ond open, reserve winners, special for best in pup- 
py class (dog or bitch) and special for best Ameri- 
can bred (dog or bitch), and other good ones. 
FEE $25.00. Also MYRTLE DOCTOR (69,885), 
sire Albert’s Captain ex Albeot’s Little Nell. First 
prize winner at Orange, N. J. show, beating Ch. 
Gilhooley. FEE $25.00. 


MYRTLE KENNELS, Port Chester, N. Y. 








WARWICK KENNELS 


The Home of the Alberts 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
High Class English Setters, Bench and” Field 


STUD DOGS: 
Albert’s Fleet Albert’s Running Ranger 














AN IRISH FIELD DOG 


Some people say that no Irish Setter dog is good 
in the field. Here is one that is equally good 
on woodcock, quail or partridge, and moreover is 


A SNIPE DOG 


and his sire was a snipe dog. How many snipe 
dogs do you know of any breed? 


ICEBERG 


by Dutchman (Ch. Chief-Ch. Ruby) out of Bonnie 
by Ch. Tom out of Norah. 

When pointing where there is more than one 
bird he will hold his point till last is flushed. 
Follows running birds without losing, flushing cr 
breaking his point. Will be shown afield by ap- 
pointment only. AT STUD, $10. 

to approved bitches only. Address 


Red Hills Kennels, Hackensack,N. 








yrerrey —" 
; RIPSTONE : 
> (Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25, g 
q 

— LAD OF JINGO’ ; 
( Ch. Jingo-Dot's Pearl.) Fee $25. q 

W. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pa.¢ 
eeeeseneeneennnnand 











This Space is Reserved for the 


WOOGLIN KENNELS 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
Cocker Spaniels a Specialty 





PETS FOR THE 
PEOPLE 


Dogs of all kinds. Angora Cats and Kit- 
tens. Fancy Cage Birds, such as Fine Singing 
Canaries, Gold Finches, Mocking Birds, Car- 
dinals, Thrushes, Blackbirds, Talking Par- 
rots. Gold Fish and Aquariums. Squirrels, 
White Mice and White Rats. 


CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING 
F. HOPE, 35 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa, 
FIELD WINNING LLEWELLIN SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (3492 F. D. S. B.), (58033), 
yy Champion Count Gladstone IV—Rod’s Pet- 
rel and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s Girl. 
Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (3490 F. D. S. B.), (46664), 
by Champion Count Gladstone IV—Dan’'s 
Lady, and the greatest winner of this breed- 
ing. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonio Mark (3491 F. D. S. B.), (53417), by 
Champion Antonio—Ouida F. and she Gath’s 
Mark—Ruby’s Girl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium-sized, richly marked, 
black, white and tan dogs that for lineage and 
individuality are second to none today, or ever 
before the public. Send for list of brood 
bitches and young stock by these and other 
noted winning sires. 

W. J. BAUGHN, Ridgeville, Ind. 


UTILITY KENNELS 


Wayne, Pa. : 
offers the services at stud of the English set- 
ter dog 


EZRA NOBLE Ii 


by the Field Trial and Bench winner, Ezra 
Noble, sire of War Song, Dam Mino, dam 
ot the famous show bitch, Ruby D III. 

STUD FEE $10, THIS SEASON ONLY 

We have always on hand a few choice 
broken dogs and puppies for sale of best 
strains. 

Our Training Kennels are situated in a 
game country and we can take ten dogs t@ 
fully train each season beside our own an¢ 
guarantee first class work. References fur 
nished. 

Our Cockers, Setters and Pointers are bred 
from the best, champion, prize-winning blood. 
“A good animal, descended from good ancestors, 
is the touch-stone by which to select breeding 
stock, and the true test of the value of a pedi 


gree. 


Woodbine Kennels 


Breeders of Cockex 4paniels, 
English Setters and Pointers 
Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench 
Shows. The largest and finest kennel in Michi 
gan. Fine training grounds and cempetent 
handlers. 











Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 











CITIZENS PHONE 159. 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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EVERY DOG OWNER 


SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF 


PRACTICAL DOG EDUCATION 


By “Recapper” (THomas C. Appott). 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


This book comprises a series of instructive articles on the Education and Training of the 
Dog, written by “Recapper,” whose name as a writer is well known to sportsmen. 
st forth in clear, concise language, shorn of all confusing technicalities, the author’s methods 
of education for the dog—methods that are at all times painstaking and humane, and that 
will secure instant commendation from every lover of that faithful, intelligent animal. 
book is handsemely and substantially bound, and will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
sportsman’s library. Sent post-paid on receipt of PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


Address all orders to FIELD AND STREAM OFFICE 


In it is 


The 





BEAGLES AT STUD 


ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by 
Litor—Winsome; great hunter; winning 
geond at Dublin, Ireland, in a class of over 
dogs; winning here at Newark, N. J.; Pitts- 
purg; Atlantic City; Baltimore; Philadelphia ; 
New York and Providence. Fee, $10. 
DARKIE, a perfect 12-inch dog by Ch. 
Rafler—Lady Contralto; a bench show dog 
and litter brother to three champions. Fee, $10. 
DANDY B., 14-inch dog, by Merrimac— 
Annie; a fine field dog; New York, Philadel- 
ghia and Providence only times shown. Fee, $5. 
Have always a nice lot of healthy, farm- 
raised puppies for sale at moderate prices. 


WILSON BARNARD Berwyn, Pa. 
SPRATT’S PATENT 


DOG SOAP 


Is of the greatest value to dog owners, as it is entirely 
FREE FROM POISON, and at the same time most 
elective in the destruction of lice and fleas. Moreover, 
it keeps the skin free from scurf, prevents Mange and 
other skin diseases. No other — should ever be used 
inpreparing dogs for exhibition; it leaves the coat smooth 
and glossy. 

Spratt’s Patent Dog Soap contains no Carbolic Acid or 
Coal Tar, but is nicely perfumed and produces a fine 
lather, Recommended by kennel owners throughout the 
world, Once tried, always used. 


IT IS THE GREATEST 


FLEA SOAP 


IN THE UNIVERSE 
PRICE 20c. PER TABLET, BY MAIL 


SPRATT’S PATENT ANTISEPTIC SOAP is instant 
death to all parasites, ticks, the mange parasite, bacteria, 
etc, Price per Tablet, 50c. 5 
Write for our Catalogue “‘Dog Culture” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
toms, mailed on receipt of two cent om, 

je also manufacture specially prepared food for dogs, 
puppies, rabbits, cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds, 
ete, 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AM) LTD. 


450 Market St., Newark, N.J. 
714 S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo., 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco Cal, 











2 The oldestt 

The Deg Fancier 250 

lar and mos- 

prosperous amajeur kennel publication in America Es- 

tablished in 1881> A splendid medium for advertisers, 

Published monthly, at 50 cents a year. Sample copies 

free. Get your address inthe Kennel Directory pages 
for 50 cents a year. Address 


EUGENE[GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 





AIR BRUSH 








ae color by jet of a. 
ing the artist to do better work 
and save time. Nostudio com- 
plete without it. Circulars free. 
Address, AIR BR 

116 Nassau St. A oes GS 






FOR 
ART WORK. 





Romeike’s Press Cutting Bureau 


Will send you all newspaper clippings which 
may appear about you, your friends, or on any 
subject on which you want to be “up-to-date.” 
A large force in my New York Office reads 
620 daily papers and over 2,000 weeklies and 
magazines, in fact, every paper of importance 
published in the United States, for 5,000 sub- 
scribers, and through the European Bureaus, 
all the leading papers in the civilized globe. 
Clippings found for subscribers are pasted 
on slips of paper and mailed day by day. 

+ ya $5.00 for 100, $40.00 for 1,000 clip- 
pings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 Fifth Avenue, 
Branches: London, Paris, 


NEW YORK 
Berlin, Sydney. 




















FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


If you want to keep in touch with 
these two live subjects which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘‘‘the most vital of 
the internal questions of the United 
States,’’ you should be a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 

The magazine of authority on all for- 
est matters. Contains articles by the 
leading writers on forestry and irriga- 
tion. Handsomely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Subscription price $1.00 a_ year. 
Sample copy free if you mention FIELD 
AND STREAM. Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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HOREJS DOG BISCUIT 





KING CYRO 


Are the Best 


Crisp and Tender No Soaking Necessary 
If your Dog is not in Condition, 


TRY THEM 


If your Dog is in Condition, they will 


than 
not 


keep him so 





You might send us an order. 
We won't disappoint you in what we claim. 





MunclE, IND., June 20, 1903. 
ST. PAUL BREAD CO., 
St. PAUL, MINN, 

Gentlemen: 1 have used a great many barrels of 
your Dog Biscuits and must say that they have given 
the best of satisfaction. The dogs eat them readily 
and keep in splendid condition on them, I usually 
feed them to the grown dogs without breaking the bis- 
cuits. In feeding them to puppies I usually break the 7 
biscuits and soften them with water or milk. 

I have had occasion to recommend them to others 
on several occasions and always did so with the fullest 
confidence that they would give the best pow. 










Respectfully 
CG. WILLIAMSON: 
All particulars from the Manufacturers, Add 


Dept. A, THE ST. PAUL BREAD CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG? 


: 
Then you want the 


AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


Force System withour the Whip 
By ED.F. HABERLEIN, a Practical Trainer of 30 years'experience 


| This is —_ practical and concise, yet 

thorough, guide in the art of training, 

handling and the nomena p | of faults of 
a 


the bird do; The manual s been writ- 


ten especially for those who may possess | 
. Puppy but cannot afford the high charges 
loess to have it broken for field 
Mh By following the instructions plain- © 
ly given in the book, every shooter pos- 
sessed of a little common sense and pa- 
tlence can train his own dog to perfection. 
If you have a broken dog who is faulty 
in some respects, you will find ample ad- 
vice in the manual how to overcome the 
fault ey Oe If your dog does not 
retrieve, or ! hard mouthed and un- 
steady to point oF shot, chases rabbits, 
etc., etc., is whipshy, watershy or gun- 
shy, etc., then don’t fall to get this book. 
— ~ Paper Cover, $1.00; Best Full Cloth 
ng and Gold Embossed, $1.50 


Png postgats yess receipt of amount 
from the office of FrmupD aND STREAM, 
West 21st St., New York. 











BRED ON AUSTIN'S BREAD 

















W 
Th 
ve “CHAMPION MONTE” 6 
“Having used ‘Austin’s Dog Bread’ for ten y To 
I have no hesitation in saying it is the best that can™ 
obtained. It keeps my dogs in fine condition. ‘Monte 
is a winner of sixty-three firsts and special prizes.” For 





ower Kennels, Boston, Mass 


Cold potatoes, dry bones and the “scraps” usually 
fed do wil prove detrimental to their hea!th in the 
end, Show your dog some consideration; give him & 
food that he likes, will relish and kee s him always 
healthy—that’s AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD. At alll gre 
cers and other dealers. “AUSTIN”? is on every piect 

Send 3-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


ALEx, L. GoopE, Sun 
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THE MOTHER’S MISSION 


A great Emperor once asked one of his noble 
subjects what would secure his country the first 
place among the nations of the earth. The noble- 
man’s grand reply was, “Good mothers.” Now, 
what constitutes a good mother? The answer is 
conclusive: She who, regarding the future welfare 
of her child, seeks every available means that may 
offer to promote a sound physical development, to 
the end that her offspring may not be deficient in 
any single faculty with which nature has endowed 
it. In infancy there is no period which is more 
likely to affect the future disposition of the child 
than that of teething, producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, ¢tc., which if 
vill not checked will manifest itself in after days. 


USE MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


» fave Your Cigar Money|/(oveenisincisa 
1903. And Get A Better Smoke MONEY-MAKING 








essary 























1s of , *“* Always Clean” profession,and one of the most profitable 
iven ORTON S$ Testy PIPE that a young man or woman — —. 
i We teach this subject, and others, thor- 
td || pecan 
‘ , les With the orld,” dealin 
+ Blow Cleans it. be Cl eal can the better education of men pos 
ct Can ean nstantly women, is free. It shows you how, during 
a ana While Smoking your spare a, to become an Eiluse 
hers ws trator. Ad-Writer,Journalist, SP 
Required No poisonous nicotine can reach 8 Proofreader, Bookkeeper, N 
illest the mouth. The bowl always dry. Stenographer, Electrician, N 
— No waste. Made of genuine Electrical Engineer, ¢tc. Men- fa 
. French Briar, German silver tub- tion the course which interests you, Wh, 
ON. ing. By mail, $1.00 postpaid. If and we shall be pleased to send valuable = 
rfull inf ti ining thereto, 








not satisfactory, money c y 
dd returned. 


=a 


Correspondence Institute of 
0., iat Orton’s “Aes Pipe Co. America, Box 929 Scranton, Pa. 
907 Broadway, New York 
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Olivine Vineyard . 





Julius Paul Smith 








7 Vineyards and Cellars at Livermore, California 
| WINES for PURITY and FLAVOR unsurpassed, fully equalling their foreign 
prototypes. 
| 'RED DRY WINES % Claret, Malbec, Cabernet, Burgundy. 
WHITE DRY WINES * Riesling, Sauterne, Haut Sauterne, Chateau Yquem. 
SWEET WINES » Port, Sherry, Muscatel, Angelica, Malaga, Madeira, Tokay. 
CHAMPAGN PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA 
Dry, Extra Dry and Brut 
| The best sparkling wine made in America. Acknowledged by experts to be equal 
in delicacy of flavor and natural sparkle to any imported. 
GRAPE BRANDIES from the Folle Blanche and Columbar Grape. 
m Jee To connoisseurs who judge by taste and not by label the Olivine Products commend 
“Moni themselves. JRY THEM. You Will always buy them. 
», Mas For price lists and particulars address 
hia JULIUS PAUL SMITH 
‘Goal OLIVINA WINES 
3 Vaults: 65-67 Duane Street, New York 
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1000 ISLAND HOUSE} 





In the midst of the “Thousand Islands,” the so-called 
“Venice of America” and really the most charming 
and delightful Summer Resort on the Continent. 


AN ANGLER’S PARADISE a 


Send me two 2-cent stamps and I will send you a beautiful illustrated guide book A 
Mention Field and Stream 





O. G. STAPLES, Owner and Proprietor om 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


obte 
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Bait 


will bring the biggest catch an angler, camper or sportsman can land— 
Abercrombie and Fitch’s catalogue g 160 pages, cuts and prices. We 
guarantee to furnish e more satisfactory fisherman’s outfit than canbe 9 
obtained elsewhere. Camp outfits from the most modest and practical to \ 
the most complete and luxurious. Compare our prices on tents, clothing, ¢ 
cooking outfits, folding buckets, camp packs, cots, chairs, food bags, folding { 
shelves, guns, boots, moccasins, sleeping bags, pack saddles, stoves, { 
6 Pneumatic beds, cushions, duffle bags, pack harness, folding bakers, 
folding lanterns, rolling tables, fishing tackle, shoes, covers, &c. 


314-316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


A & Cen 


Ml 
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Fi ine Fishing 
Tackle Free. 


The Famous Shakespeare Reels and Baits That 
Catch Fish, Free to Any Enthusiastic 
Angler Who Sends Name 
and Address, 


I want every enthusiastic fisherman, whether amateur, beginne r 
or professional, t. have a personal knowledge of che fine points of 
the Shakespeare Reels and he marvelous catching qualities of the 
Shakespeare Baits—and to do this I propose to send to every man or 
woman who fishes for he real sport there isin i*, one of my reels 
and baits for free trial on their next fishing trip. Write to-day. 
Send your name and address und the name and address of the lead- 
ing sporting goods dealer of your city to Wm. Shakespeare, Jr., 276, 
Shakespeare Bldg., Kalamaz~~, Mich. The Shakespeare Reel is 
specially designed for accurat. ind long-distance casting, and it is 
without ‘oubt -h_ bst revl in the world, and you will say so when 
you see it, The eta: used in -he manufacture of the Shakespeare 
Reel is ~ <yepesgars brass and the finest English Stubbs steel—the 
best obtain @ ‘a nstaking are is used to secure perfect accuracy 
in ever, «.- + Nbeanty f¢ design, a:d “implicity of construction 
it is unequale Its eas’), lent -unning suggests p perpetual motion 
and it is itted w.th ‘he + verfect arag and click ever invented, 
Words will not escribe is beauty, its usefulness and its many ad- 
vantages overall: therreels, ly reels and baits are for sale by all 
first-class dea..rs and I want you to see them and try them for your- 
sel. -nd if you wil. write 1a. personally 1 will be glad to arrange it 
go you can have them for « free tr.al on your next fishing trip. The 
Shakespeare Baits are rec::; marvelous. With them the fisherman 
is sure of « good catch, no matter wuere the fish are, in the lake or 
stream, If thoy are in Weep water, Shakespeare makes the bait that 
attract: them. Ifthey are inshaiiow water, Shakespeare makes the 
bait that catees them. If they are hiu.den in the lily pads or moss, 
Sh:...cspeare makus thu baic that makes them strike. And Shake- 

cpeary offers $100 in prizes for the photograph and authentic dimen- 
sions of thu biggest large «. sma!l mouth bass caught this year. 
Write to-day . or particu ars.* His \ittle booklets, “How to Catch 
Bass,” “Fino Points About Tackle” ana “The Art ‘of Bait ¢ ‘asting.,’ 
ure .ree to every angler. Write to-day and send your name 
and address. 


The [Westport Inq} 
land Cottages 


W ESTPORT-ON-LAKE-CHAMBER. 
LIN, N. Y. 


Write to H. P. Smith, Manager, fe 
booklet. 
ACCOMODATES 150. 
3oating, bathing, fishing, riding, driy 
ing, tennis, and the finest golf groun 
(nine holes) in Northern New York, 
Send 35 Cents \'.,Grs"tniac susccnrsrors 


WOODS = WATERY" 


“THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS” 
and out-door life and sport in general. Edited 


HARRY V. RADFORD, *!? Sax. V5 








New York 


Take the woods home with you 
MAINE SPORTSMA\ 


the authority on hunting and fishing i 
Maine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you o 
woods outings all the year through. It’s on) 
a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 








Herbert W. Rowe,2 Journal Bidg., Bangor, Ma! 





The Mascot FISHING FLOAT—the Catcher of Fish. 





Shows faintest nibble 
offers least resistance 
and doesn’t scare fish 
running with bait, More 
sport, more fish, B 
Mascot Warran 
Ask your dealer for 
them or send 50c, tous 





of the finest, 


fo 
THE MULTINOVELTY CO... Burlington, lows 





The Kent Double Spinner 
Artificial Minnows and The 
Kent Champion Floaters are 
two of the best baits on the market. 
Catches more fish than live bait. 

Ask your dealer for them or send 


6oc. and have either mailed post- 
paid. Booklet mailed free. 
F.A. PARDEE& CO., - -  Kent,0. 








BASS FISHING 


Fishing on the Soo Line, 2 Cents Hunting on the Soo Line, 3 Cents 
Eight Peaks 2 cents Far from the Mad- Summer Vacations 2 cel 
Field the Stupendous 2. “ dening Crowd 3 cents New Equipment 
Banff the Beautiful 2 “ The Four Voices ai Booklet 3 
Lakes Louise, Mirror, Descriptive Time Summer Booklets 2 $ 
Agnes 2 Table ag Folder Time Tables fx 
Glacier the Majestic 2 “ Muskoka iw 


Copies of the above publications will be mailed to any address upon receipt 
of stamps to cover postage. 


Address 






W. R. CALLAWAY, Genera! Passenger Agent Minneapolis, Mini 


ON THE 
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In\iFishing Rods 
; |Reelsand Tackle 


IBER. Snelled Hooks, Leaders, 
Minnow Gangs and Flies 

New Catalogue (profusely illustrated), of all 

yer, forl | mades Fishing Tackle, Reels, Fish Huoks, SilkWorm 


put, Flies, Artificial Baits, and every requisite for 


anglers. 
ANGLERS send 4 cents in stamps for this large 


catalogue. 
full line of Fly Tyers’ and Rod Makers’ Supplies 
CHARLES PLATH @ SON 


62 Fulton Street New York 
Correspondence with Dealers solicited for Trade Prices 


TROUT FLIES 


160. DOZEN $1.75 GROSS 
Silk body, sneck-bend hooks, one dozen as- 

















sorted kinds and sizes in envelope. 


This is a big bargain as long as they last. 
Send 16 cents in stamps for sample dozen. 


J. F. MARSTERS 


55 Court STREET, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





$ you of 
[t’s only 


Send stamp for my catalogue of bargaiis in 


FISHING TACKLE 
gor, Ma 





THE BRAIDED 
METAL LINE 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 

Trout, Bass, etc., 10, 25, 50 yds., 5c. per yard. 
Best deep trolling line in the world. Sinks by 
its own weight without sinkers. 100 and 200 
yds., at 4%c. per yard. 

Leaflet on Deep Trolling free. 


METAL LINE MFG. CO. 


P. O. BOX 1136 - - NEW YORK CITY 


Trt Worven Buca Jan. BAIT Co. 
SOVTN BEND, INDIANA., 7 


Send 46 for /hastrateda FICKS we : 
. rf ®% Apages t 

andf 1S Sto es, 2 we 

4 4 


Fe 


Wb 


DS bes AissBures [os 


ey ae Tan. sent far50§ Post pad. 


We make our batts trom DEER TAIL hair nor 
body hair for hiv end Ball Casting, Spat 
ting atid Trofing 








st nibble, 


>sistance 


The Only Bass Bait 


: The famous Sandburg and Mongaup 
it LIVE 
el HELLGRAMITES 


st, 
1, lows or Dobsons 
Special rates to Clubs, 
Hotels and the Trade. Agents wanted every- 
where. Prices on application. 


BENEDICT & DIVINE 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
N. Y. OFFICE, 533 W. 42p Sr. 


gBURTIS 
“|Tackle 


has an international reputation. My famous 
«| “Irresistible” single-hook trolling bait for sal- 
4 mon and large trout, $1 and $1.25 each. Look 
for my name on the ‘box. Burtis split bamboo 
tods and Burtis flies. Illustrated booklet on 
application. 


Geo. H. Burtis, 


Also other varieties. 
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Worcester, 














Mass. 


KING’S 


PREPARED SHINER 


FISH BAIT 


Always ready for the 
hook—better than other 
bait. Used by anglers eve- 
rywhe re—sold by all deal- 
ers, fishing resorts and boat 
liverie Ss, 

Price 25c per Bottle 

Sample case—three bot. 
tles---sent anywhere for 75 
cents, 

Wiuite for Circular- 
THE CURTIS KING CO, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


POCKET 























189 Fishing Places, 4,600 High 
Tides, Fish and Game Laws, Hand 
book on Fishing. 

PRICE 10 CENTS 


By mail, or call at 


SNYDER’S TACKLE STORE 


130 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FISHING TACKLE THAT TAKES FISH 
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“The work of a Steel [BRISTOL] Fly Rod 
that has seen ten (10) years active service—see 
books oth May, 1892. [signed] H. H. Frazer. 
“St. Johns, Newfoundland, _June, 1902.” 
THE ABOVE TEXT WAS WRITTEN ON 
THE REVERSE OF THE PHOTOGRAPH 
FROM WHICH OOR ILLUSTRATION WAS 
REPRODUCED. Perhaps YOU would Like 


om «6 Bristol’ 


Send for our FREE CATALOGUE, which describes 











our various styles, and make a selection. Address 
THE HORTON MANOF.'CO., | 


No. 63 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
I Can Sell Your 


no matter where it is 

e a or what it is worth. 
E. t t successful plan. 

Ss ea W. M. OSTRANDEK 


Send description, state price 
209 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 








and learn my wonderfully 


















“The H 
EFRIGERATOR 
BASKET 


Keeps Contents Ice Cold. 
Makes an outdoor luncheon a genuine 
luxury because a small quantity of ice 
keeps everything as fresh and palatable 
as when prepared. Well made in different 
sizes, durable and nicely finished. Ask 
your dealerforit. Illustrated descrip. 
tive booklet givingvaluable lunch 
secipes FREE for the asking. 
WRITE FORIT, 


Burlington Basket Co., 
Main St. Burlington, la. 





























LG 
HE WATER ; THE LIGHT #1? 
TIONS WHICH CAUSE 
HEN FREE.SO CONFIN 
'S THEIR NAT 
LES FiINISHEC 
TAN D UARPANN 


$0g00 WILL BE PaiD ANY puRCHAST, 
AN Errec tis BUCKET WHO Witt . 
RE pe IVE IMPROVEMEN (; ¢¥i1AN00 


Ae 
Ha/ff 


TH 


E a> 


poF 
sf 


PAT.AUG.S 









With multiplying Reels, Yor 
will have none with ours, Ng 
gear wheels to get out of on 
der; winds the line as fasta 
@ multiplier; only two part 
—the frame and the ‘‘Feathen) 
light’’ spool. 

Other useful articles 
make are the 

*HARRIMAC” FOLDING LANDING NET 

and the “‘RABBETH’” DRAG FOR REELS 


Tarpon and Tuna Fishermen will be interested in ti 
“Rabbeth Drag’”’ and should send for circular. 


A.F.Meisselbach & Bro. ,19 Prospect St. Newark... 


ALL DEALERS BELL OUR GOODS 

























y Points on 


More complete than ever before. 


Angling” 















and Haunts of Catch Them, 
Mailed Free on Application. 
THE SPECIALTY MFG. COMPANY, 
Box 62-C, Goshen, Ind. 





The Habits GAME FISH and How t 











CAST OR TROLL 


WITH A 


BURGESS WEEDLESS SPINNER 











For sale by dealers or send us 
25 cents for sample, 


















‘Burgess Weedless Hook Co., Jackson, 
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“LITTLE FINGER DID IT” 


15 pound Rainbow Trout—biggest on record—caught by “El Comancho”’ in the Skykomish river, Wash. 
on May 14th last with a 


“Y AND E” AUTOMATIC 
COMBINATION REEL 


the only automatic which may be made either free 


Hehe aD 





or automatic instantly by the slipping of a catch 


RI TAT LES FREY OPAL 


1903 MONEY PRIZES 
Little ; There are 5 of them,—3 of $25.00 
finger S, each for Anybody over 16, and 2 
2s f * of $15.00 each for Boys (and Girls) 
it a= not over 16. Write today for 
Te ’ free contest blank and hand- 
some new catalogue 
Automatic ‘299T"’ 
Combination Style B 
Price, $8,00 : ” 
™ The only perfect reel for fly YAW MAN 
fifo. and bait-casting. Either free or S 
- po oo ha automatic instantly, by the slipping & ERBE 
the “Fea ae of a catch. Diameter, 3¥%in. Weight, 
fa 110z. Carries 300 feet. Winds go feet auto- MFG. co., 
‘a matically, without rewinding, Buy from your hard- 


ware or sporting goods dealer. If he can’t supply 
you we'll mail to you prepaid on receipt of price 


IG NET : anywhere in U.S. or Canada. 4 otherstyles. Rochester, N.Y. 
. REELS ki 

erested in thit 1B 

ilar, 


Newark, 
1s 


| AEDES RIE RET LR Ry pacts 


ul articles Main Factories and 


Ex. Offices 


IT'S A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY S$ 
2,000,000 Sold in Twelve Years.O 
I EVERY REEL WARRANTED. 
efore. 
and Hew t 4 Over 800 Styles and Sizes, 
tion. . 'p iG— BOOKLETS MAILED FREE 
OMPANY td | CATALOG 
os NE ‘ONLY V& 
STANDARD METAL GOOL 
@) io] moler—; t 
w MANYFACTU® 
ILL STigem-Vile ma Uiibir- im Or-0-4-1-9 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 
4 Artificial Baits, Spoons, Etc. 
»PINNER 


CHAIN — Brass, Bronze, Steel and Iron. 
WIRE PICTURE CORD. 


198-Page Tackle Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO , New Haven CONN... U.S.A 


Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer 


Address all orders for this book on Dog Training to FIELD 
AND STREAM Office. $1 paper cover: $1.50 Cloth, postpaid 
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Highly Endorsed by Leading Sportsmen. 
NEW IDEAS IN 








=, Original, Practical 
> 7; Parearep Mi-t-a8> Popular 
i Ana E |Catalogue sent for a stamp 





SLEEPING BAGS 
TENTS, ETC. 





T. C. PHELPS, Central Street, Boston, Mass, 





THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 

ae A School with a Mission. The Sports- 
man’s Friend. ‘Teachesthe mounting of 
all kinds of Birds, Animals, etc., with en- 
tire success, by mail. Just what sports- 
men have always desired. Sportsmen, 
save your veautiful trophies, decorate 
your homeand office, make your gun pay 
its way. Quickly learned. Most approv- 
ed methods. Tuition very reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today for free liter- 
ature and special 30 day offer. It costs nothing to 
investigate. 411 Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. The 
only Taxidermy School in the World. 








“TEXAS FIELD AND SPORTSMAN” cot 
only circulates in its own territory but is as well 
known to men who hunt and fish as any other 
publication. Its mission, the reservation of 
game for the sportsmen, the abolition of the sale 
of game, the dissemination of ideas which are 
beneficial to the hunter and fisherman, should 
commend it to the fraternity. It should inter- 
est every man in the sporting goods business, 
and the trap shooter as well as the rifleman will 
find much interesting matter therein. Published 
monthly at San Antonio, Texas; $1.00 per year. 


IF YOU SHOOT 


a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun you'll 
make a Bull’s-Eye by sending three 
2c. stamps for new Ideal Handbook, 
No. 15, 147 pagcs, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders 
Shot and Bullets. Mention Field 


and Stream. 
Ideal Mfg. (0.,25 U St.,New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 


jo 
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and GAME CARRIER 


The Best of all. Delivered by mail to any 
address on receipt of $2.50. Send toc. in silver 
er stamps for sample Cartridge Holder. 


, 
CARTRIDGE BELT } 








R.H. POOLER, MFR., Serena, Ills. 
wwe 


st 














KINSTLER WAR 


FOR SPORTSMEN, CAMPERS, ETC. 


Holds as much as a Trunk. Weight 3 1-2 
Pounds. A Valise on the Cars. A Pack- 
Bag in the Woods Send for Circular C. 


J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St.,. CHICAGO, ILL 





Reduces your Fuel 
Bills SO per cent. 
when you use our per- 
fect steam cooker with 
doors. Large meal 
cooked over one burner, 
Wonderful saving of 
fuel and labor. Book 
Free. Special rate for 
ten days. Used on ny 
kind of stove. AGENT 
WANTED. $30 to $40 
a week can be made, 
Now is the time to sell 
cookers. OHIO STEAM 
COOKER CO., 105 On- 
tario Bldg., Toledo, 0. 








ls the only perfect gun ofl sou 


Cleans out the barrels after 
smokeless powder ‘s a —_ 
Oils the __ 4 


polishes the atock, 
and positively prevents rust on metal in 
~ climate an kind of weather. 
ee before and after shooting. 
Sold everywhere. 





Free 7 
G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
Broadway and Liberty St., New York City. 








3 CENTS WORTH OF FORESIGHT 


Will make your vacation under canvas this year a never-to-be-forgotten delight 


Send stamps for 160-page catalogue O giving exact information about the best and strongest water- 
Largest manufacturers of tents in the world. 
= & Firtece 

New YorxK City 


proof tents made—for all weathers and all seasons. 
ABERCROMBI 


314-316 BROADWAY 
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Hunters and Anglers 


Don’t pack your outfit without 
Including the 


Pathfinder 


a extra 
h-cut shoe 
vd x high) 

k tanor 
black, triple ex- 
tension soles, 
specially watcr- 
proofed by our 
new process, and 
thoroughly tested 
before leaving fac- 
tory. The 


Dryest, Warmest, 
Most Comfortable 

















Price, ‘ 
pre- of anysporting 
id boot made. 
any 
rt Send for book- 
oo, let, contain- 
States, ing full de 


scription 
and samples 
of leather 
used, 


THE POTTER SHOE Co., 
82, 34 36 Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, Q 





Established 1830 


EDWARD B. GONWAY 


TAXIDERMIST 

73 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Office and Laboratory: 2 Eighth Avenue, 
Bet. 126th and 127th Streets 
Pet Animals, Deer Heads, etc., stuffed and 
mounted to order. Small Dogs a specialty. All 
= moth proof. Skins tanned and made into 
ugs. 





STILL HUNTING SHOE 


haw Shee iilustrated by Go cut below has a DOUBLE 
WTTOM i—two thicknesses, t he outer one te “A"— 
“B’ bat not incl nm tld 
e thus produce a shee which « can 
be worn over rough surfaces witheut 
injuring or hurting the foot—and at 
the same time i —— | 


















vB aga toch fall bat 


lows tengue 

Above Style, - « $8.50 
Kneelength, « « 5.00 
Here is what one man says of them. 
Ms. Prak s. , Hyatt, Vice-President New York National Ex- 
Cor. Chambersand W. Broadway, N.Y. City. 

mir Va boot is the best ever produced of its kind se 
can learn. They were waterproof and perfectly satiefactory, 
Bven a my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he bad 

men anything so goed. Yourstruly, F. S. HYATT. 


& BUCK &00.,° © © © Bangor, Maine 






















TRAPPERS KNOW 


THAT THE FAMOUS 





(S. NEWHOUSE, Trapper and Inventor) 


NEWHOUSE 
STEEL TRAPS 





MADE BY THE 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 





FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Eleven sizes for catching 





Are the standard for reliability, 
every fur-bearing animal, : 

Send twenty- ive cents for ‘The Trapper’s Guide,” tell- 
ing about the habits of wild animals and how to trap them. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Mention Field & Stream 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
Kenwood, Madison Co. - N. Ys 
Amere description cannot do justice to these Moc- 
casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 


more than pleased, return them and your money will be 
refunded, 


HUNTING MOCCASINS 


- $2.75 
2.25 


“= quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s, - 
” * Ladies’ & Boys’ 


HOUSE MOCCASINS 


These are low cut, handsome and practi- 
cal, genuine Moose hide, once seen and used 
you will prefer them to slippers, Men's, 
$2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2. 25. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Write for illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field & Stream 
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To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries. their annoyance 
and expense. No belt—no switch—no 
batteries. Can be attached to any en- 
gine now using batteries. Fully guar- 
anteed; write for descriptive catalog 
Motsinger Device lig. Co. 
76 Main Street, ; ae aly Ind, 











SUPERIOR ENGINES 


for fishing boats and pleasure launches. Compact, simple, 
strong, efficient,econom- 
ical; easy to start, fe 
verse, slow down or 
stop. They couldn't be 
more perfect mechanic- 
ally if sold at twice the 
price. 
USED BY U. S. GOVERN- 
MENT ENGINEERING AND 
LIFE SAVING SERVICE 
Absolutely dependable. 
Speed controller regu- 
lates and maintains any 
speed desired; governor 
actually governs; igniter 
always ignites vaporizer 
never fails. (14 to 45 h.p.) 


Write today for Illustrated Catalogue 
Lake Shore Engine Works - Marquette, Mich. 











BULCARD STEEL LAUNCHES, 


ROW AND PLEASURE BOATS, 
ARE EVERLASTINC! 


Safer than wood; have greater coming capacity; 
slways dry; no bolts or nails to rust. 








Boat Seeestes cuteaed with the ; Bullard Steel Boats. 
Always have dry boats, that last a lifetime. 


STEEL BOATS | CHEAPER THAN WOOD. 





ee —e 
THE OSGOOD FOLDING CANVAS $ BOATS 


Original Canvas Boat; made for 80 years. Sold all 
over the world; used by U. S. Government; best Fish- 
ing and Hunting is where there are no boats, take one 
with you in trunk or bag. Non-puncturable. Folded 
or extended in one minute. 

Send for catalogue illustrating all improved pop- 
ular designs of Steel, Wood, and Canvas Boats, and 
Marine Engines. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED BOAT CO., LTD. 
502 Main St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





Buy A SEAMLESS LINENOID FOR $25.00 AND 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
* Grane Bres., Canoe Builders, Westfield, Mass. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





MORRIS GANVAS CANOEs 
Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish 


Send for Ciroular of Special Indian Model. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 























SeSessessserercor: : 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. { 
’ A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 


CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY 5 °Ms0lidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 


PALMER 


Launches and Motors 


Gasoline 
motors for 
working 
and pleas- 
ure boats, 
% to25h p. 
Launches 
in stock. 
Seid for 


Catalog. PALMER BROS., > Cos Cob, Cons. 


MULLINS GALVANIZED STEEL 
BOATS 


























TOP VIEW g 
Always ready, Air chambers cannot sink, Will last a life 
time, Lowin price. Graceful lines, Best finish. Send for 
c omplete illustrated catalogue 

W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot St., SALEM, OHI0 











Canoes, Boats, Yacht Tenders! 
Built of Cedar, canvas covered. Light, easily 
handled and in every way satisfactery. We 





offer a great variety of models. Qur {illu 
trated catalogue is FREE. Send fer it at 
once. OLD TOWN CANOE 00., 23 Middle St., OLD TOWN, MAIE 
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For Your Duck Hunt this Fall 


BE SURE AND USE 




















Mullins’ “Get There’? Duck Boat 


MADE IN GALVANIZED STEEL. 
Air chamber each end. Non-sinkable. No repairs. Always ready. 


PRICE $20.00, CRATED, ON CARS SALEM 





W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 


MAINE HOTEL FOR SALE **°msssgr 


On Sebec Lake, 5 miles from Maine Central R. R. This is the finest land-locked salmon 
lake in Maine, and best fishing grounds are di rectly in front of hotel. A whole chain of lakes 
and streams surround the property, filled wich lake trout, salmon, perch, black bass, pickerel 
and trout. Best deer and moose section of Pis cataquis County. Main building three stories, 
15 x 42 with ell 30 x 50. All newly built and for sale at less than cost of buildings. A 
rare opportunity for sportsmen’s club or hotel man. No finer locality in all Maine. 

















Address, Hotel, Care Field and Stream Office 
In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, while Hunting, Camping or Fishing, if in a Cave or to see 
in Logs or Thick Brush 


HAVE A FLASH LIGHT 


Always Ready 4000 to 5000 


No Smoke Flashes 
No Dirt Before 
No Odor Renewal 





PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 
No.1. Special Pocket Style, % x 8% in. in size, leather covered aluminum case, made extra light in weight, ,.$2.50 
No.6. New Model, 1% x 8 inches in size, nickel or OxOdized copper fINISD................ccsessceeesseeeeesseseneneereensentennnens 2.50 
| “ 6x9% “ “* « “ - “ - WP” - scnatuloseijiésimmabeiandennnininnenanaaaanent 3.00 
No.12, “ = 1%x18 * « « be at + Ee NY 4.00 


Extra Batteries. No.1, 50c.; No. 6, 40c.; No. 9, 55c.; No. 12, 75e. The batteries in these lights are much bette 
than any others, as they remain in life six months as against others three months. If continuously kept lighted they 
will last from 6 to 10 hours (No. 1, 6 hours; No. 6,7 hours; No. 9, 8 hours; No. 12, about 10 hours), If batteries are 
not sent prepaid deduct 25 yer cent. from above prices. Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2Jst STREET, NEW YORK 
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Our Sporting 
Goods Store 


Is one of the largest and most 
complete in the world. Ev- 
erything for every kind ot 
Sportsman. 


THE BIG STORE ACY TSE 


SIEGEL HOPERG 


SIXTH AVE. rescue rose «71ST. 


NEW YORK 















WM. W. HART 
LEADING TAXIDERMIST 





865 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Most Lifelike Mounting 


Game Heads and Horns, 
Birds and Mammals, 
Skins Dressed and 
Mounted into Rugs 
and Robes 


BEST OF TASTE 
GUARANTEED MOTH PROOF 




















SPORTSMEN 


Why not learn how to save specimens of 
game which you usually throw away? 


Guide to TAXIDERMY 


One hundred pages. Full 
of. valuable information, 
with complete instructions 
how to prepare and mount 


BIRDS, ANIMALS AND 
FISHES 

Also a complete list of all 
North American Birds, 
with Prices of their Eggs, 

Skins, and Mounted Spec- 
imens, an Exhaustive 
Line of Ornithologists’, 
Oologists’ and Taxider- 
mists’ Supplies; Valuable 
Information for the Ama- 
teur, Recipes, etc, ete. 


35 CENTS POSTPAID 
CHAS. K. REED, Worcester, Mass. 
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Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 


Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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Shooting Jacket $3. 





UARANTEED all wool, seam- 
less, elastic, close fitting, but not 
binding, comfortable and con- 
venient. Designed especially for duck 
shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suit- 
able for all outdoor purposes. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only 
in two colors—dead grass and Oxford 
Gray. 
Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FALCON ‘DUCKING 
“Wing Shot” “Ori ” 
| ae Sporting” Oriental Smokeless 


ORIENTAL “=| 
GUNPOWDER || 


ts not excelled by any other make. 


—s 





” is now generally considered 
“Wild Fowl a the best Smokeless Powder 
“* Falcon Ducking that has ever been offered 3 

Are popular brands everywhere. {oO Sportsmen. 1 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 
loaded with it ; both Black and Smokeless. z 


| ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally, j 











The Trophy Winner 
s HAZARD ~« 
SMOKELESS 


* POWDER « 


GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP and numerous 
individual matches won by Sports- 
men using 
HAZARD SMOKELESS 
If you can increase your percentage 
at the Trap, the best is none too 
good for you. 


The Hazard Powder Co. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 














The BOYD ADJUSTABLE 
REVOLVING SEAT anp 
SHELL BOX 


All Hunters know the 
advantage of a revolving 
seat when shooting on 
the wing, from a blind 
or boat, 


Made in three grades 
No, 1. $6,60 
No, 2, $5.75 
No, 3. $2.85 
Send for circular telling 
all about it 


KENNEDY BROS. 


Wholesale and Retail 


Guns & Sporting Goods 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
WILD RICE for sale 





Mention this Paper 
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LEFEVER— 


twins GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
Km at Kansas City, April 14 to 17, 





Send for 1903. Largest Target Tourna. 
1903 menteverheld. % % 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 
LEFEVER ARMS CO. ~ * % ~ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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ee Ol | PARKER GUN 


Has no Equal 3 Made on Honor 
Is noted for its simplicity of construc- 
tion, beauty of proportion, excellence 
of workmanship, faultless 
balance andH ARD SHOOTING 
UALITIES 













Hes stood the test of 
over 35 years 








Experience and ability have placed the Parker 
Gun in an enviable and well deserved position as 

THE BEST GUN in the world. Made by the oldest shotgun manu- 

facturers in America. Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 

Send for Catalogue 


No. 32 Warren Suet, ~=PPARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 












16 and 20 gauges as light 
as 5% pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 534 pounds. Eject- 
ors » Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any — 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in 
proportions. 

Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 







D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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= FIRE SALE = 


Five Hundred Guns at Reduced Prices 


Bargains in Fine Guns 


By a fire in our Warerooms on June oth a part of our stock of Fine Guns and Sports- 
men’s Goods was partially damaged by water, and we shall close them out at greatly re- 
duced prices to make quick sale. 

W.&C. Scott & Sons, Premier and other grades—Greener, Langs, Parkers, Reming- 
ton, Ithaca, and all the lez ading makes. 

Also other articles in Sportsmen’s Goods, Athletic Goods, Bicycles, Cutlery, ete. 

Send two stamps for List of Guns, showing sizes, weights, etc. 


The Chance of the Year eee > | 











WM. READ @ SONS, 107 Washington St., BOSTON 


Established 1826 
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¢ on. SW “iy " ims: 
aaf49) y HARRINGTON G RICHARDSON ARMS Co. 
° '“Dept.p° Worcester, Mass., ° 








THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 
319 Robert Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We were established in 1855 The Oldest Exclusive Sporting Goods 
And consequently ere House in the Northwest < “«< ‘< ve 
Our Mail Department is perfect and under Personal Supervision, and each order is 


executed to entire satisfaction, being filled and sent Same Day as Received. We send geods all 
over the U. S. and Canada, and retail everything at wholesale prices. 
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‘“‘NOTHING SO RARE AS RESTING ON AIR.” 








TAKING MINE EASE. 
The only article in your outing outfit that you can use during the whole year isa 


Pheumatic Mattress 


OR CUSHION 

















THE EVER PRESENT ROOT SPRUCE BOUCHS 
in the bed of boughs is athing of the past if you may makea fine bed. But the genuine Sports- 
use a Pneumatic Mattress. A mattress for man prefers a Pneumatic Mattress because he 
home use that you can deflate, pack in your knows he can do three times the tramping the 
grip and tak e with you into camp. day following a night’s good sleep. 








Carry itin your Pocket, it weighs just One Pound. 


, P 

Sportsman’s Cushion 

A Yoke to save your shoulders 

A Swimming Collar for those 
who can’t swim. 

A Life Preserver in case of 
accident, 

A Cushion while waiting for 
Moose, 

A Cushion or Head Rest while 
waiting for Duck, 

A Protection for your shoulder 
if the un is heavy. 

A Cushion for CAMP, BOAT, 
OFFICE or HOME. 





PRICE $2.00 





free for action. Will support a full-grown 
man. Just the thing when learning to swim, 


Swimming Collar. 


Worn around the neck, leaving the arms 


Price, Small Size, $1.50 Large Size, $2.00 











Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Company, EE 





3 South Street, New York City. Swimming Collar. 
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More 


DuPont Smokeless 


is shot than all 
other powders com- 
bined. 
therefore,must con- 
sider *% % 


DuPont Smokeless 


The Best 





Gunners, 














NEW NO. 6 TAKE DOWN RIFLE 


A thoroughly well made, 
“take down” rifle at a mod- 
Fitted with 
Made for 


22, 32 short and 32 long 


erate price. 


tang peep sight. 


rim fire cartridges. 


. 





Send for handsome new cata- 
log describing our complete line 
of firearms. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


313 Broadway 86-88 First St. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















RY. 7. (67 2 


%The Savage, 25-35, 32-40 and 38-55 calibers are some 
sizes recently added to the famous 395 and 30-30 Model 
1899 Hammerless Repeater. These loads are consid- 
ered the standard for accuracy and will probably never 
be excelled for hunting and target purposes. Savage 
Rifles are fitted with ‘‘Special Smokeless Steel” barrels 
and with a breeching mechanism original/y construct- 
ed to withstand the enormous pressures developed by 
modern smokeless powder. This gives confidence to 
‘*the man behind the gun.”’ Catalogue No, 24, with 
full particulars, mailed on request. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, UTICA, NW. Y., U.S. A. 


GUNS 


Our new 250 page Catalogue of Guns, Fish- 








ing Tackle and Sporting Goods, is now ready. 


If interested in any of these goods, send 


20 cents and we will mail you one, 


If interested only in Fire Arms, send 5 


cents for our Specialty Catalogue describing 


CHARLES DALY GUNS 
T. W. STAKE GUNS 
WALSRODE & WOLF POWDER 
MAUSER RIFLES 
LUGER PISTOLS 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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BROKEN T Rit 
SHELL ree f We 
Sporismen <p 
The 
$45 
BOUT this time of year every man who has in I 
a drop of red blood in his veins begins to Uni 
think of fishing, hunting and camping trips. 

If there’s anything worse than not taking such The 
an outing, it’s taking the outing without the right ‘give 
kind of equipment. ~ 

You cannot fish or hunt or camp to the best “ING 






advantage without one or all of the articles 





shown in the border about this page. The 






same goods in other sizes, styles 






and prices are shown in our 
folder C.—free for the 
asking. 











Marble’s Sporting 
Specialties are for sale 







by dealers, or prepaid, 






direct from factory, on 






NaS AXE *.50 






receipt of price. 









MARBLE SAFETY 
AXE COMPANY 


GLADSTONE, MICH., U. S. A. 
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We are Sole Agents in the U. S. for All Genuine 
Mauser 








KEN Rities and automatic Pistols. Dealers sellmg Rifles without the firm name 
g2z8 | Waffenfabrik Mauser, Oberndorf a/n as Mauser goods are selling under false 
09 J pretences. 


N\ Francotte Guns 


The most modern, lightest and strongest guns imported. Price from $80 to 
$450 net. 





Knockabout Guns 


in 12, 16 and 20 gauges all weights, all lengths of barrels and shape of stocks. 
Uniform net price $60. The best gun for the money ever offered. 


Hensoldt Field Glasses 


Mhe most modern, strongest, lightest, most powerful Binoculars made. They 
“give the best and most perfect illuminations and largest field of view. The best 
and most expensive cost from $45 to $135. 


Write for catalogue giving description of our specialties and FINE FISH- 
SING TACKLE. 


Von Lengerke & Detmold 


318 Broadway, New York 


THE BURTON BOAT 


( Patented) 
Ghe Only Successful Sectional Boat 


These Locks Hold 
It Together 
Cannot Come Un- 
jointed While in Use SE ing 
Easily jointed together for use 
Safe, Indestructible, 
Conwenient and ~ 


Easily Transported 
or Stored 























Length 16 ft., Beam 36 in., Depth Center 13 in., Bow and Stern 17 in., Carrying 


Capacity 1100 Ibs. 
Write for our Introductory Offer 
Catalogue for the asking 
THE Be 
OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 


MARTINS VILLE e ° ° INDIANA FOLDING BOAT SEATS, $3.00, two for $5.50 
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Using 


ETERS 


FACTORY 
LOADED 
SHELLS 


Loaded with 
Smokeless, Semi-Smoke- 
less and Black Powder 








THEY ARE 


SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE 


IN THE FIELD OR AT THE TRAP 


PETERS CARTRIDGES—Record Makers 


AT THE TARGET AND SUCCESSFUL ON GAME 





USED BY PROGRESSIVE SPORTSMEN—SOLD BY 
ENTERPRISING DEALERS 


BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN FREE 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Eastern Department, 98 Chambers St., New York 
T. H. KELLER, Manager 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, III. Charles G. Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 


F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 


Start Right by | 
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CHAMPION REVOLVER SHOTS 
OF THE WORLD 


Won with the 


SMITH @ WESSON 


The American Team which recently won the International Cham- 
pionship for revolver shooting made a splendid showing. They beat the 
French Team by 249 points though the Frenchmen had the advantage 
of shooting at different times and the Americans shot all at one time. 








































Every member of the American Team with but one exception used the 


SMITH & WESSON REVOLVER 


WINNING TEAM AND SCORES 











Oscar I. OLSON, Duluth, Minn. 554 
B. F. WILDER, New York 543 
m, S. BAe, Boston, Mass. 540 
J. A. Dietz, JR, New York 534 
W. A. Situ, Springfield, Mass. 532 
C. S. AXTELL, Springfield, Mass. 530 
Louts BELL, Boston, Mass. 527 
THomMaAs ANDERTON, Boston, Mass. 523 
J. B. CRABTREE, Springfield, Mass. 519 
J. B. CALkINs, Springfield, Mass. 519 
E. E. PARTRIDGE, Boston, Mass. 517 
R. H. Sayre, New York 515 
J. T. Humpnrey, Boston, Mass. 513 
WILL1AmM Amory, 2d, Soston, Mass. 512 
C. L. Bouve, 3oston, Mass. SII 





Grand total, 7,889 
FRENCH TEAM...............................Total score 7,640 








All Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers have this 
monogram trade-mark 
stamped on the frame. 
‘No others are genuine. 


SMITH & WESSON 


10 Stockbridge St,, Springfield, Mass. 
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TO 


TAKE A 


Catalogue or v 


Century Camera 


and secure a series of pictures at Mountain, Lake, or Seaside, that, as 
mementos of your outing, will prove a source of the greatest pleasure 
for years afterward, 

Our new catalogue describes all styles of cameras, at all prices, from 
the dainty “‘ Petite Century ”’ to the elaborate Century Grand — all of 
one quality, “ 


THOROUGHLY ENJOY 
YOUR VACATION 





Century Quality.” 


Ask your dealer for the Century 
write, 


CENTURY CAMERA CO., Rochester, N.Y, 





















The BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER 


Model No. 7, 


toe 


\N 
"= 
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mim 


Al 


Two Models: No. 5, $35.00. 


No. 7, $50.00. 


granted. For catalogue, terms, etc., 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 148 La Salle Sty 















The price is low, but the quality is high. 


Our GuUARANTEE—The Blickensderfer will do all) 
classes of heavy or light work in a better an 
neater manner; has more and better features t 
any machine on the market. 


For manifolding an 
eographing it has no equal. | 
1 machines fully guaranteed. One week’s trial] 
address, | 


CHICAGO 
Executive Office and Factory, STAMFORD, CONN. *®i5) 











TWO LEADERS 


GOERZ DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMATS 


Series III]. Working at F : 6.8, 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy, Landscapes, Architecture and 
Enlargements. 

The back lens, the focus of which is about 
double that of the entire objective, may 


be used as a landscape-lens. 
Series IB, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:5.5. 


Extra Rapid, Apochromatic 


This type of lens is a Special Objective for 
Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane 
Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, 
Projection, Three-color Process, Telephoto- 
graphy; also Landscape and Architectural 
Views, and for all purposes not requiring a 
very wide angle of view. 

A complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- 
factures will be sent free on application. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
Room 66, 52 Union Square East, - - New York 


Berlin, 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4-5 Holborn Circus 
E. C.; Paris, 22 Rue de l’Entrepot 
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( Collinear 


Inquire 
llaynes 


As Quick as the Eye. 


The Collinear Lens catches the passin 
picture as quick as the human eye, and wit 
marvelous fidelity passes it on to the sensi- 
tive plate, Pictures that were impossible 
before the advent of the 


Collinear Lens 


are now considered the simple things of 
Photography, For speed, —_ of focus, 
brilliancy. definition, and latitude the 
Collinear is recognized as the premier 
lens. Have one fitted to your Premo, 
Poco, Kodak Century, Weno, 
Corona, Graphic, Seneca or 
Refiex. Jnstructive Booklet Free. 


VOIGTLAENDER & SON OPTICAL CO. 
Dept. P. 137 WEST 23D STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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wien Cut Their Hands 


BUY A 


YANKEE CORK PULLER 


An up and down motion of the handle draws the i y st cork and 
automatically discharges it. Noeffort. Notrouble. No broken bits 
of cork left in the bottle. Never slips Lastsa lifetime. Fastens to 
sideboard, door-jam, or other upright surface, Cannot get lost. Buy one 
now 





Ask the hardware dealer, or sent direct on rece ipt of price. Booklet 
So yr the asking. 


NICKEL PLATED, - $1.25 
SILVER “ . - - - 3. 
#a- After 30 days’ trial money refunded if not pleased. 


THE GILCHRIST CO., - 110 Tafowetto S+ NEWARK, N. J. 


"HAYNES-APPERSON 


the ONLY gasolene automobile that ran the 
t from New York to Boston and back with- 
repairs or et of any kind, 


ai if BE PS 




















"SURREY, 12 HORSE-POWER, $1800. Front head-light extra, 
ltis the only machine that has won every Endurance Con- 
test held in America and every contest orrace ever entered. 


17 receirecmea ee" Stock Machines 


The machine you buy is the kind that makes this 
Absolutely Unequalled Record 
Our catalogue gives the recordscomplete. Send for it and THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER. 
ask for the *L ittle Book,’ too. , ter had been FIRST in 
Inquirers are urged to visit our factory, where every d letail of ant 3, Mi one Be iy wy bpm for the blind kind 
Haynes-Appers: mn superiority can be seem an d fully understood. The OLIVER does any kind of work for any kind of 
YNES-APPERSON Co., - = Kokomo, Ind., U. S.A. business and does it perfectly and IN SIGHT. 
The olilest makers a motor cars in America, Art Catalog and Reasons sre Free. 
Branch Store, 1420 [Michigan Ave., Chicago THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER co., 
Easter . — " Fulton St., 143 Wabash Ave., __ .- Chicago, 
oklyn 4 |e my w - i ~ espe sag heed: M la ag oth da, Foreign Office: Queen Victoria St., London, England. 
Y., Agent for Central New York. National Automobile & Mfg Co 
tific Coast Agents, San Francisce 
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MARES: “ALL-ROADS Sah eS = PIERCE MOTORETTE 
Manufacturers of e Catal ues fi 
ito N. PIERCE CO., Burraco, n.y. Pierce Cycles and Arrow Motor Cars. on application 
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There is nothing so delicious and wholesome for 


Campers, Yachtsmen, Excursionists_ 


and all out-of-door people as a luncheon served with 


UNDERWOOD’S DEVILED HAM 


Take the advice of OLD SALTS and EXPERIENCED WOODSMEN and see that 
your Hamper or Larder is supplied with the can with 

There are many imitations of Underwood’s Dev- The Little Red Devil 
iled Ham, but none equals the Red Devil Brand; 
made oniy of sugar-cured hams and best quality of pure spices. Others are prepared from 
odds and ends found in the packing houses. 

Good grocers sell Underwood’s. Insist on having the can with The Little Red Devil. 

Our Little Book, containing many unique and practical recipes, will be mailed free on request 
WM. UNDERWOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


















One of the Latest Photographs of Guglielmo Marconi 


] HE ANNOUNCEMENT that the MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
OF AMERICA has decided to release a part of its Treasury Stock has led many to inquire what 

position Mr. Marconi holds in the Company. We wish to state that Mr. Marconi is First-Vice- 
President of that Company, and is also Technical Director, and has, as Technical Assistants, a Board com- 
posed of Thomas A. Edison, M. I. Pupin (Columbia University), J. A. Fleming, and W. W. Bradfield. 


If you desire further information, we would suggest that you write to MUNROE @ MUNROE, Dept. 23, Broad 
Exchange Building, New York; Gaff Buildiug, Chicago ; Canada Life Building, Montreal ; 19 Congress Street, Boston, 
Who are the Managers of the Marconi Underwriting Synd . They can furnish you with copies weekly of “* The Weekly 
Marconigram, ” which gives the latest news in regard to the Marconi securities ; or you can get the Company’s Official State- 


ment, in book form, through them. They send it out gratis. 
For Field and Stream Readers. 


FIELD AND STREAM PRESS 





Autumn days are with us once more, and the “open season” 
is about to begin. To “bag your game” you must have a firearm 
that is Reliable and Accurate, and you can do no better than 
to equip yourself with a “STEVENS.” 

For almost half a century the sport-loving public the world over has used 
the “STEVENS” in preference to all other makes. Our line: . 


RIFLES, PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS 


Ask your dealer, and insist on the “STEVENS.” If you cannot obtain them, 
we will ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated catalog. It will surely prove of interest to you. 


J.STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL CO. 
Box 5, CHICOPEE FALLS. MASS. 


For Sportsmen-By Sportsmen 
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